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The Late Sir M. Kantaraé Urs 


The members of the Mythic Soviety 
juve heurd with.deop dncern of the demise 
at Mysore, on October Int, of Rajasevadhurina 


Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, 1A., K.o.ta, 08.0, who 





was for many years y Vice-Presifent of the 
Society. Tu bim the Sqciety hus lost a syin- 
pathetic friend and generdus benefactor whose 
valuable udvice and practical interest will be 
keouly missed. ‘Lhe menibers of the Society 


hog to tonder their respectful condolences vo 





His Highness the Maharaja and the Royal 


Family of Mysore. 
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’ (|THE MYTHIC SOCIETY, BANGALORE. 


_ Accounts for the Year ending 30th June 1923. 
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(Opening Balance o 


Resident Members 
‘sbseription 





‘Motfassil_ Members 
stbscription 


Life Memberships 


Government Grants 





brary Grants 
‘Sale of Journals 
‘Miscellaneous: Receipts 
including. advertisement 
charges s 


Interest on Investment 


Total 


























Axpenorree Amour 
Rear | Rs. 4. 
No 15 7 Printing charges 2461 0 0 
Postage at} 6 
Establishment os 
581 @ 0 Book binding - 2% 10 0 
Purchase of Books 305 15 
Lighting charges seme rat 
998K 0 Water charges. including 
larears of previows years... 20 4) 
400 0, 0 Garden charges 00 
‘Miscellaneous charges 
1,800 0 0 including subscriptions 
to Newspapers, etc... 367 
35 9 0 Amountpaid out of 


Society's funds towards 
the Tabard Memorial 





| Medal’ awarded during 


the. Myaore Universi 
Convocation of 1923 
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Closing Balance : 
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7A) Wier the Bank : 
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(2) With Branch Sec 
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(3) With the Curator 
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: The Invthe Society 
perros +— * 
COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1923-24 
PATIN. 
‘THE MAHARA OF MYSORE, ccs. ane. 
—— 
Vice-Hons. 
His Hicnwess THE MAHAR! GAIKWAR OF BARODA, 
G.cs.BS LE. 
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. © IMPORTANT \NoTICE, 
We have very great pleasure in invitin 


lg the attention of our readers to the 
following :— 


INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, t 
| Daatetheecooees 2 
Dear Sir, { ~ 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting will be 4,513 in Bangalore from January 14th 
to January 19th, 1924, Held nite eee, 

Hig Highness the Maharaja of Mys0 .., G.C.$.1, G.B.E, has consented 
to be Patron of the Meeting and Sir (su 02 Sookerjee, CS.L, MA. D.L., 
DSe., Ph.D. FASB, FRSE,, will be Freee pia cineca reais 

If you intend to be present at the MeyLiiny it i requested that you will 
return the annexed form* as carly as postin, the undersigned. The sub- 
scription to the Congress should be paid (ne Honorary Treasurer, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, |, Park Street, Calcutta. 

If you propose to read a paper, it shoul’) ye forwarded to the undersigned, 
together with a short abstract. not later thar" Noverrbe, 30th, for submission to 
the Sectional Publication Committee. Aus ose are-informed that not more 
than fifteen minutes will be allowed fo he Iveoding of any peper. 

‘The Honorary Local Secretaries fall be pop =, BS 
College. Bangalore, and S. G. Sastry. Esq” 22 eee i 
Advice, Bangalore, to whom all enquiries'® | eran ts should be 
addressed. It ie particularly requested that \ ,0ry sa:!3%nimation of the aceon: 
modation requited should be sent to the Hoi oI Secretanies, 


, sithfully, 
int Secretary, s]MONSEN, 


Hew General Sceretary, 
Fotest Research, Institute and College, 




















Dek ra Dun. 
‘SBxTRACT FROM THE RULES, 
Rule X: 
‘There shall be three classes of members-- ag F 


() Ful monders.--annual scription Ries. jy 
Gi) Associ memnbore.~Anaval subscription : 
Gi) Student memburs:~ Arma sabeception Rif 4 
(Suudent members mest be defnitel j 
= Principal of theie College as Dowd, *t 
Only fll members hav the right of eommaniatin Se) 
Congress and they receive free of charge all publicaionsg PAPE t0 ‘h 
‘Associate and Student members hace the eight © seading papers 
vo he Congr: vibe tay hare bess ca edn Pes t 
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; THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
3 u ? MyrHié SOCIETY. 
> Batgetan Ith August 1923. 
A. R. BANER}I, Esq, M.A, 
in the Chair, 








Dewan of Mysore, 





Mr. S, Srikantaiya, B.A., 





Ly MORAA. Joint Secretary, read the Report. 
THE REPORT. 
‘TH Committee of the Mythic Society have much pleasure in placing before 
syou an account of the Socicty’s activities during its thirteenth  sessi 
1922-23. i 

2, MBMBERSHIP —There has beeh a, very gratifying, though small, 
increase in the membership of the Society, the total number being 552 as 
against 539 last year. We have on our rolls 28 life members, 195 resident 
and, 307 mofussil members, 6 resident and 2+ mofussil subscribers and 
#20 honorary members. Your Committee make a new appeal to the members 
to induce more of their friends to join the Society. 

3. FINANCE:—Our collections from subscriptions amounted to {Rs. 
1,479-8-0 ; from life members Rs. 400-0-0 ; from grants Rs. 2,125. Frorg!sale 
of journals we realized Rs. 125-10-0, interest on investments Rs. 542,8-1, 
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and miscellaneous receipts Rs. 146-0-1, totalling Rs. 5,038-7-9, Out of this 
amount, the expenditure as shown in the accompanying statement of accounts, . | 
amounted to Rs. 4,602-3-1, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 436-4-8. The 
cost of printing continues to be very heavy and the Journal of the Mythic 
Society i$ one of the few publications which have not, despite all dificulties, 
raided the rate of subscription. The Committee hope that members in 
arrears will remit their annual subscriptions without delay and‘help to main- 
tain the efficiency and ‘prompt despatch of the Journal as heretofore, andj 
will give no cause for.reminders being sent and V. P.’s being resorted to to 
collect arrears. . The arrears still to be recovered amount to Rs. 514. 

4. MEETINGS :—We had quite a variety of very interesting papers. 
‘There were in all twelve meetings during the year. The first that call for 
notice are the papers of Prof. Sylvain Levi, the renowned patriarch of 
Oriental Studies, and Dr. Miss Kramrisch, who delivered lectures on Greater 
India, and the Significance of Indian Art, respectively. The other papers 
included those of Dr. R. Shamasastry, Mr. R. Narasimhachar, Mr. B. Puttaiya, 
Mr. D. B. Ramachendra Mudaliar, Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, Mr. B. M. Ran- 
gaiya Naidu, Mr. S. T. Mosés and Mr. P. R. Krishnaswami. 

5. JouRNAL:—The Journal, all will admit, maintained its high level 

of excellence throughout the year and tH thanks of the Committee are due 
to all the gentlemen that contributed towards this end. The Hon'ble Mr. 
T. V. Seshagiri Iyer, Messrs. K. G. Shankara, Pandit M. Raghaviengar, A. 
Rangaswami Saraswathi, K. G. Sesha Iyer, B. V. Kameshwara Iyer, Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, T. N. Subrahmanyam, K. Rama Pisharoti, P. V. Jagadisa 
Iyer, V. Venkatachela Iyer, L. A. Camminde, Rao Saheb Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamiengar, and others have been of great assistance to us by their valuable 
contributions. . 

6. EXCHANGES :—The new exchanges secured during the year were (a) 
The Christian College Magazine, and the publications of (2) The Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay, (c) The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bomba; 
(d) The Purra Tatva Mandir, Ahmedabad, (e) Association Francaise des Amis 
de L’Orient, Musée Guimet, Place d’Tena, Paris. 

7. Lusrany:—Large additions were made during the year to the 
library. Books of the value of Rs. 304 were purchased, and one hundred and 
cighty-two volumes were added, besides the late Pradhana Siromani T. Ananda 
‘o's Library. The Muzrai Department kindly transferred the Sacred Books* 
of the East for safe custody and the use of members. Attempts are being 
mac? to secure further additions to the Library. 

THe HaLL:—The hall and grounds are maintained in excellent 
ion, owing, ina large measure, to the Government grants for which we are 
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most grateful. ‘The Government and the various semi-official associations 

arranged for their Annual Meetings and other functions in our Hall. The 

Lawyers’ Conference arid the Local Self-Government Conference also held 

their meetings in the premises of the Mythic Society. 

Visitors :—It is gratifying to observe that am&ngst the distinguished 
visitors to the Daly Memorial Hall were included the Rt. Hon'ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. G. Gupta. 

9. THE TABAKD MEMORIAL :—The Tabard Memorial prize during the 
last Mysore University Convocation was awarded to Mr. B. R. Subba Rao, 
M.A., who obtained the highest number of marke in “Indian History. 

10. His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore has been graciously 
pleased to accept our invitation to be a Vice-Patron of the Mythic Society. 

11. Last year we offered our hearty felicitations to Rajadharmapravina 
Mr. K. $. Chandrasekhar Aiyar, and Rajamanthrapravina Mr. P, Ragha- 
vendra Rao, on the distinctions conferred on them by His Highness the 
Maharaja. This year we have the pleasure to congratilate again our two 
ice-Presidents on their having received from the Government of India the 
well-merited title of “ Dewan Bahadur ™. 

12. The Committee welcome with very great pleasure Mr. Mir Humza 
Hussain, 8.4., B.L., First Membereof Council as a Vice-President of the 
Mythic Society. 

13. The Committee desire to record their grateful appreciation of the 
work done for the Society by Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, General Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, who had to be relieved on his transfer to Nanjangud. 

14, The Committee have received a communication from Mr. F. W. 
‘Thomas, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, inviting the atten- 
tion of the Mythic Society to certain changes recently made in its rules con- 
cerning Branch and Associate Societies. Under the amended Rules it is open 
to us to seek admission asa Branch or an Associate Society of the Royal 

‘Asiatic Society, and if the Mythic Society be admitted asa Branch or an 
Associate Society of the Royal Asiatic Society, under the amended Rule 105, 
members of the Mythic Soci 









































will be entitled while on furlough or othet- 
wise temporarily residing within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
use of the Library as non-resident members, and to attend the meetings of 
thesSociety other than special General Meetings; and if any member of any 
* Branch or Associate Society should apply for election to become a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, nomination by two other members of the Ral 
Asiatic Society as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be necessary and such them- 
ber may forthwith be elected by a vote of the Royal Asiatic Society at gne of 
its meetings on his satisfying them that he is a member of the Mythic Scciety. 
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This is a great advantage and the Committee consider that steps may be 

faken to associate the Mythic Society as an Associate Society of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. 

15. We beg to express our deep sense of gratitude to His Highness the 
Maharaja, to His Highness the Yuvaraja and to His Highness the Maharaja's 
Government, for the encouragement and help which they have given us and 
for graciously continuing their grants to the Society. 


FATHER TABARD'S REMARKS. 


MR, CHAIRMAN, Labigs AND GENTLEMEN, 

Before proposing the formal adoption of the Report, I wish to make a 
few remarks, 

‘As you all know, one of the objects of the founders of the Mythic 
-y was to create in Mysore a centre of high intellectual culture. 

That aim was very ambitious, but we knew that Mysore had the talent 
if we could only bring it out and we felt that as Mysore, under the enlighten- 
ed guidance of our revered Maharaja, had attained the foremost rank among 
Indian, States in political and material progress, it was in the fitness of things 
that in the realms of intellectual culture, Mysore should also be first. 

It would be presumptuous on our pert to say that we have succeeded, 
but the considerable increase among our mofussil members and the recogni- 
tion we have received from many learned Societies seem to tell us that out- 
siders have come to know that Mysore, through the Mythic Society, need not 
be afraid of a comparison in that respect also with any other part of India. 

Mr. Mir Humza Hussain has borne eloquent testimony to the success 
we have so far achieved and voiced, we feel sure, the feelings of many when 
in his speech at the last Central College Day he said that the intellectual 
activity in Bangalore was due to the existence of the Mythic Society. 

The facts that the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland is 
seeking a more intimate association with us and that many Universities alk | 
over the English-speaking world are asking for complete sets of our Journal 
have also a significance of their own. 

This success is due in a large measure to our Journal which, though de~ | 
voted primarily to the history, archeology and ethnology of Mysore, still 
opens its pages to all scholars who have made a speciality of any brangh in 
the field of Indian Research. We welcome them all but we would make at 
sPygial appeal to those who would be willing to bring us contributions to the 

of ethnology and ethnography in Mysore and Southern India, asso 
far the late lamented Mr. Nanjundaiya does not seem to have a successor in 
those two most interesting branches of Indian studies. It will be our 
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* endeavour to see that our Quarterly maintains the same degree of excellence 


and continues to be issued with the punctuality which very few similar publi~ 
cations are able to emulate. 

“The Report gives a full account of the Society’s activities and I need 
not expatiate on them. 

1 will content myself by making a new appeal for more lifeemembers and 
more frequent donations as this is the only way for ug to build up a funded 
capital which will ensure the future of the Society. An inctease of ordinary 
members would also be of a great help to us to meet our ordinary expenses. 

But to make our Society a complete suctess what we are in need of 
mostly is “enthusiasm”. We are working for the glory of Mysore and no 
Mysorean can afford to remain indifferent. His Highness the Maharaja, our 
revered Patron, the Royal Mysore Family, His Highness’ Government, all take 
the Mythic Society. T call then on all His Highness’ sub- 
jects, on all the admirers of Mysore, to stand by me and help me to make 
Mysore better known still, not only in India, but all over the British Empire, 

With these remarks I have the pleasure to move that the Report of the 
Mythic Society for 1922-23 be adopted. 

Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously. * 

The re-election of Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard as 
President, proposed in a few felicitous words by Mr. Mir Humza Hussain, 
First Member of Council, and seconded by Mr. K. R. Sreenivasiengar, 
Second Member of Council, was carried by acclamation. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Babadur Mr. M. Shama, Rao, proposed and Mr. 
S. Cadambi seconded the election of the office-bearers for the ensuing Ses- 
sion. 

‘The Chairman rose amid great applause and spoke as follows :-— 








A CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 
Farier TAVARD, LAbiss AND GENTLEMEN, 

“The Mythic Society has now cntered on the fourteenth year of its existence 
and it is not necessary for me to express, as Chairman of this meeting, in 
glowing terms the work that the Society has been uble to show during the 
paste thirteen years. Successive Presidents of its annual meetings have given 

“testimony to such work, and the record that is accumulating ofits varied actisé- 
ties in the field of historic research is sufficient evidence of its usefulness /And 
the good that it is doing to promote interest as well as a desire in the péblic 
mind for knowledge in the antiquities specially those relating to the State of 
Mysore. 
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Twill not emulate my distinguished predecessors who have presided at 


your annual gatherings in the past few years by claiming notorious ignorance 


of the various subjects which the Society was formed to investigate and study. 


But although I yield to none of them in the extent of such ignorance, I must 
claim that I do sympathize: with the work of the Society, and it is for this 
reason that I have accepted the kind invitation of Father Tabard to preside on 
this occasion. I thank you all for the honour you have done me, but as Chair- 


man of this meeting, I find myself somewhat at a disadvantage, for it has 


been customary with me, to make speeches only on matters of public adminis- 
tration and finance which déal generally with facts and figures, dry as dust 
and uninteresting to such a learned body of pandits as are represented by the 
Members of this Society. I must confess, however, that, before the days 
when the crust of officialdom settled itself hard on my temperament, I did 
take interest in historic studies and investigations, but the want of leisure has 
prevented me from making excursions in those interesting fields and thus 
from earning the fame of a Romesh Dutt ora Keene or a Stanley Rice, who 


have distinguished themselves in the world of letters in spite of being mem- _ 


bers of the Civil Service. 

‘The name assumed by your Society has evoked comment in the past, 
but it is no longet mythic, judging from® the large number of members on its 
rolls which has gradvally increased to 552, although your critics, pointing to- 
wards the state of your finances, may attribute a mythic character to your re- 
sources, as I find from the Report, that you have a negligible balance and also 
large arrears of subscriptions due. ‘This is certainly not a healthy state of 
affairs, and it is hoped that the appeal that has been made by the Honorary 
Secretary in this matter will receive an adequate response. 

‘A Society like that of yours is, at the present moment, a great necessity 
in the country for more than one reason. With the tendency towards mate- 
rialism and of pursuing activities for the material and economic development 
of the country, one is apt to forget past history which alone can bring sound 
lessons to the present generation. It was Prof. Max Muller that said 
«There is but one key to the present, and that is the past. ‘There is but one 
way to understand the continuous growth of the human mind and to gain a 
firm grasp of what it has achieved in any department of knowledge, and that 
is to watch its historic development.” Only the other day, Dr. Goedier, 

ldressing a gathering in Bombay, laid emphasis on the importance of the’ 
stildy of history and said that nothing helped so much to encourage the long 
viey as history, which enables e man to cast his mind back or forward to 
hundreds of years to look at things, but he did not overlook the other side. 
He referred to the fact that there is a tendency to indulge in the dreamy type 
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* of mind which lays too much stress on the imaginary golden age and cori- 


trasts the present unfavourably with it. Even research scholars sometimes. 


attempt to describe a spade which they discover amidst their explorations as 
agolden spoon. Such a tendency cano nly be counteracted by a critical 
faculty, and it is satisfactory to the ordinary mind to find that the work of the 
Mythic Society, as disclosed in its various reports and publications, has not 
been tainted with this defect. 

Althiough T should be treading on dangerous gronitd if I attempted to dis- 
course on the immense possibilities that Mysore presents to the student of 
religion, folklore and pre-historic antiquities, stilhI ain persuaded by the op- 
portunity the present occasion affords me to indicate in a very general way 
and with the little information that I have acquired on the subject, the pecu- 
liar advantages of this country and the special features that it presents for 
the encouragement of such studies. ‘These are matters of common know- 
ledge to the Members of the Mythic Society, no doubt, but may very well 
bear repetition, Mysore is a country of wonderful and unlimited possibilities 
in many directions. This is one of the oldest of Nature's store-houses of 
mineral wealth, water-power and other material resources. These character- 
istics I have dwelt upon at some length in my addresses as President of the 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibitio&s on more than one occasion. Further 
than these, Mysore possesses close historic associations with every religious, 
moral and philosophic movement of ancient India. ‘Taking only a cursory 
glance over the pages of her ancient history, one cannot but marvel at the 
wonderful attractions that Mysore had in the past for the sage and the philo- 
sopher. The table-land of Mysore played an important part in the introduc- 
tion and diffusion of Aryan culture and civilization in Southern India as awhole. 
In fact, Mysore could be described as the second Aryavarta, Like modern 
missionaries, Aryan sages and rishis acted as advance guards and emissaries 
of their faiths, penetrating through hills and fastnesses and establishing iso- 
lated settlements and some of them can be traced to Mysore. It is only too 
well-known that Mysore has figured conspicuously in the legondary history of 
and there are many spots in the State which are intimately connected 
with the epic of Mahabharata, Was it not in Mysore that Arjuna, during 
his first great military expedition, was carried away by the charms of the 
Pringess Chittangada whom he eventually married and by whom he had his, 
‘ton Babruvahana ? - 

Many of the scenes in the Ramayana are also laid in Mysore. In fact, 
Mysore forms the base from which Rama, carried out operations agaifist 
Ravana, King of Lanka. I think Mysore is one of the very few Provinces 
in India where reliable material and data exist for a correct and critical study 
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of her past history, specially in her ancient coins and inscriptions. Her equa- 
ble climate and the absence of violent upheavals of nature such as earthquakes 
‘combined with the widespread presence of strong durable stone no doubt 
account for the profusion of inscriptions and their well-preserved character. 
It is interesting to note that even such small chiefs as the Kempe-Gowdas of 
Bangalore and Magadi did not omit to record their doings on imperishable 
stone. Mysore has’also got special distinctive schools of architecture of which 
the best specimens are <o be found at Belur, Halebid and Somanathpur. 

There is good and tolerably authentic history of Mysore from the time of 
the rulers of the Ganga‘ty nasty and certainly from the cleventh century onwards 
commencing from the Hoysalas who had their capital at Belur and Halebid. 

In the religious history of India Mysore takes a very prominent part. 
Leaving aside the legendary period during which the great sage Agastya Muni 
first instructed the people of the south in Aryan culture, itappears that when 
Buddhism was pressing Jainism hard in the north, the great Emperor Chan- 
dragupta, who was evidently a Jain, abdicated his throne and accompanied 
his spiritual teacher to Sravanabelagola about the close of the third century 
before Christ, and that for many centuries, Mysore continued to be the strong- 
hold of Jainism, Mysore is also intimately connected with two of the greatest 
Hindu spiritual leaders, Sankaracharyq.and Ramanujacharya. It was San- 
karacharya who spent the last twelve years of his life at Sringeri of which he was 
the first. apostle, In like manner, Ramanujacharya, through his teaching of the 
Vaishnava religion, put an end to Jainism in the twelfth century. Various 
other associations might be cited to prove the advantages and attractions 
which the Mysore country possesses for the student of archwology, history 
and ancient religion. 

Mysoreans owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Mythic Society for open- 
ing up such a vast field for enquiry and research which are of such great in- 
terest to her people. Let us hope that some day the original history of the 
Mysore country will be written by one of the members of this Society in the, 
language of the country. : 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate the Society on the excellent work 
that has been done during the past year and for the satisfactory Report w 
the Secretary has just read to us. It has enlisted the co-operation of scholars 
and pandits even outside the Mysore State, in other parts of India. It hag got 
aan excellent library, and it can boast of the continued patronage of the Rulinge 
House of Mysore ; His Highness the Gaikwar and the Maharaja of Travancore 
ares amongst its Vice-Patrons. The Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja has always helped this Society with moral and material support. 
Only recently, Government have sanctioned for another period of two years 
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a monthly grant of Rs. 100 to the Soc But for the indefatigable exer 
tions and keen interest which the President, Father Tabard, takes in it, it 
would be difficult to believe that the Society could have reached its present 
stage of development, We all know what Father Tabard has done for the 
Mythic Society, how persistent he has been in Keeping up its activities on a high 
level. I think it is time that the noble example of Father Tabard is 
emulated by others and that more active interest is taken by Mysore scholars 
and students to widen the influence and the scope of the work of the Society. 

Tt must not be forgotten that the success of a socigfy like this depends 
also, to an appreciable extent, on the Secretary and the excellence of its Journal, 
and in this respect the Mythic Society has, throughout, been particularly 
fortunate, We all know the work of Mr. Ramanathan as General Secretary, 
and Mr. Sell as Editor of the Journal, and they deserve our warmest ac- 
knowledgments. In Mr. Srikantaiya, we have an ideal Joint Secretary and 
Treasurer who, Iam sure, will bring about an improvement in the financial 
position of the Society. You have elected a strong body of office-bearers. 
Tonly wish you had not copied the Mysore Civil List but got a few more 
non-offcials. 

In conclusion, I have only to wish the Society increased success and 
prosperity in the coming years and tS'hope that it will secure wider circle 
of ardent supporters in its cause. 

‘The Rev. F. Goodwill in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair, whic 
was accorded with great enthusiasm, remarked that he was himself very grate~ 
fal to the Mythic Society which has been the means of his becoming acquaint- 
‘ed with many Indian gentlemen among whom he was happy to say he count- 
ed many dear friends. 

‘A most interesting and successful function was brought to a close by 
hearty cheers for the revered Patron of the Society, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, called by the President. 

















THE WESTERN GANGAS OF TALKAD. 
(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 
By PRAKTANA VIMARSA VICHAKSHANA Rao BAHADUR 
R, NARASINHACHARYA, MA., MRA. 





‘THERE are two main branches of the Gangas—the Western Gangas of Talkad 
and the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga. Both trace their name to the river 
Ganga or Ganges. According to the traditional account of the Western 
Gangas as given in some inscriptions of about the eleventh century in the | 
Shimoga District, Harischandra had a son named Bharata whose wife, Vijaya- 
mahidévi, at the time of conception, bathed in the Ganges to remove her 
langwor, and the son born in consequence was named Gangadatta, whence 
his descendants were called the Gangas. The Kalinga account, as given in,” 
the Indian Antiquary,* is that Turvasu, son of Yayati, being without sons, 
propitiated the river Gangi, by which menns he obtained a son, Gingéya, 
whose descendants were the Gangas. Though one account makes the West- 
em Gangas the descendants of Ikshvéku of the solar race, yet the clear 
statement made in the Gummareddipura plates} of the Western Ganga 
king Durvinita that he was of the lineage of Krishna, leads us to conclude 
that they were Yadavas like the Kalinga Gangas. ‘The latter are mentioned 
by Pliny. They formed an important line in the seventh and eighth centuries 
and continued to rule down to the sixteenth century 
Among the dynasties that ruled in Southern India in early times, that of 
the Gangas of Talkid was one of the most interesting which held its own for 
nearly seven centuries from about the fourth to the eleventh. ‘The Gangas 
ruled over the greater part of the present Mysore country, their territory being 
known as Gangavadi, a Ninety-six Thousand province, ‘The existing Ganga- 
dikdras, properly Gangavadikiras, who form the largest section of the agricub 
tural population of Mysore even now, represent their former subjects. Their 
earliest capital was Kuvaléla or Kolar, situated to the west of the Pali river 
in the eastern part of Mysore. The capital was subsequently removed to 
Talkad on the Kavéri,, which continued as such until its capture by the Cholas 
at the beginning of the eleventh century when the Ganga sovereignty came to 
an end. Though Talkid was the permanent capital, the royal residence was 
‘Removed to a more central position at Manne or Manyapura to the north-west 
of "Bangalore in the eighth century in the time of Sripurusha, during whose long 
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reign the, Ganga kingdom may be said to have reached the height of prosperity. 
‘The Gangas are’stated to be of the Jahnavéya family and of the Kanviyana; 
gotra, and are usually styled Kongunivarma-dharma-mahédhiraja (or mahé-" 
rijédhicdja). ‘Their stronghold was Nandagiri (Nandidrug). ‘They had a 
elephant for their crest. ‘The titles’ Satyavakya and Nitimarga are as a rule 
applied alternately to the later kings. ‘The foundation of the Ganga kingdom 
i8 attributed to the agency, of a Jaina teacher of the name of Simhanandi, 
It is interesting to note that several of the Gang& kings were not only 
patrons of literary merit, but were themselves scholars and authors of some 
important works in Sanskrit and Kannada. Taus Madhava II is described 
as a touchstone for testing gold—the learned and poets, and as skilled among 
those who expound and practise the science of politics. He wrote a commen- 
tary on Dattaka’s sitras or aphorisms dealing with the branch, known as 
Vaitika, of the Kamadastra or science of love. Avinita was worthy to be reck- 
oned firstamong the learned. Durvinita was the author of three works in San- 
skrit, namely, a grammatical work known as Sabd@vatéra, a Sanskrit version 
of the Paigachi Vaddakatha or Brihatkatha and a commentary on the fif* 
teenth sarge of the Kiratarjumya of Bhiravi, who lived for some time at his 
court. In case this king is, as is very probable, identical with his namesake 
mentioned in the Kavirajamdrga of*about 850 as an early Kannada prose 
writer, his many-sided scholarship is really worthy of admiration. Srivikrama 
was of clear understanding resulting from the study of the fourteen branches 
of learning; he was specially skilled among those who expound and. practise 
the science of politics in all its branches, Bhiivikrama was well versed in the 
meaning of all sciences. Sripurusha wrote a, work on elephants, called 
Gajasastra. His son, Sivamira, was able to compose poetry in three langua- 
ges, probably Sanskrit, Kannada and Prikrit, and was likewise a dramatist 
and a'grammarian. He was also the author of a work on clephants, called 
Gajashtaka which, it is said, was sung even by women while pounding grain. 
“Exeyappa, who had the distinctive title Mahéndrintaka, was the patron of 
the Kannada poet Gunavarma I, the author of the Sadraka, the Harivamsa 
and other, works. He is described as a Bharata in the arts of singing, instru- 
mental music and dancing, and as an authority to great gramimarians. Bituga 
II was a touchstone to poets. He cleft open the frontal globes of the lordly 
elephants the arrogant false disputants of the ékauta-mata or Buddhism with 
“the thunderbolts the arguments based on the scriptures. Marula’s poetry 
was lovingly praised by great poets. By his great learning Marasimha ws 
like a prodigy in the midst of the learned; he was an expert in grammar, 
logic, philosophy and literature, and of a remarkable intellect matured by an 
investigation of all the Itihasas and Purdnas. Chimunda-Rava, the minister 
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of Richamalla, wrote in 978 the Trishashtilakshana-mahapurdna, popularly * 
known as Chamundaraya-puréna, giving an account of the twenty-four Jinas 
“or Tirthankaras. Nagavarma I, who was patronized by Rachamalla’s younger 
brother, Rakkasa-Ganga, was the author of the Ohhandombudhi, the earliest 
Kannada work on prosody, and a Kannada metrical version of Bana’s Kadam- 
bar 











‘The following account of the education of a Ganga prince in the tenth 
century is worthy of nétice:— 

This intelligent prince, Satyavakya Narasimha-Déva, learnt in his early 
age the science of politics, riding on elephants and horses, play at ball, wielding 
the bow and sword, the drama, grammar, medicine, poetry, mathemati 
Bharata-Sistra, Itihdsas and Purinas, dancing, singing and instrumental music. 

‘The Ganga kings were not only generally learned, but were also brave in 
war. They came into collision with several dynasties of kings such as the 
Kadambas, the Chilukyas, the Rashtrakiitas, the Pallavas, the Chdlas, the 
Banas and the Nolambas, and passed through various vicissitudes of fortune. 
“The first king, Kongupivarma or Madhava I is said to have subdued the Banas. 
Durvinita gained victories at the battles of Andari, Alattér, Porulare and 
Pernagara. ‘The Kadamba king MrigéSavarma, of the fifth century, claims 
to have overthrown the Gangas.* The Chilukya Kirtivarma, of the sixth 
century, is said to have inflicted damage on them.t In about 608, the Ganga 
kings are said to have attended on Pulakééi,t and in 694 to have been 
brought into subjection by Vinayaditya $. Sripurusha defeated the Pallavas 
in a battle at Vilarde. He slew Kaduvetti of Kanchi and took away from him 
the title of Permanadi, which is always afterwards assumed by the Gangas. 
‘The Rishtrakiita king Dhruva, who attacked Gangavadi during Sripurusha’s 
reign, imprisoned his son Sivamira and appointed his own son Kamba as the 
viceroy of Gangavadi. Sivamara suffered many calamities during his reign. He 
was twice consigned to prison by the Rashtraktitas and reduced to the galling 
position of a feudatory. To regain independence appears to have been the” 
one object next to his heart and in his persistent attempt to realize it he 
nobly sacrificed himself in a battle with Govinda III at Kagimogeyar in the 
‘Tumkir District. His son Prithivipati defeated the Pandya king Varaguna 
at Sripurambiyam. Rajamalla I regained the Ganga kingdom which had 
been lost during his uncle Sivamara’s reign. He is said to have rescued his, 
country from the Rashfrakiitas, who had held it too long, as Vishnu in the” 
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form of a Boar rescued the earth from the infernal regions. His son Niti+ 

marga gained a victory over the Vallabha (Rashtrakita) army at Rajarimadu. 


Batuga IT slew the Ch 
lars who had dealt 


la prince Rajaditya as stated in Mandya 41°. The scho- 
this inscription, not knowing the correct meaning 








+ of the expression bisugeye kalanage, had accused Biituga of treachery in con- 


nection with the killing of the Chola Rajaditya. When I explained the 
expression in J. R. A. S. for 1909, the late Dr. Fleet,wrote thus in the same 
Journal (p. 445):—"It is most satisfactory that it should be so conclusively 
Shown that Batuga was not guilty of any unfair behaviour in slaying the Chdla. 
king.” Mérasimha fought with the Chalukya prince Rajiditya for the pos- 
session of the Uchchangi fort and brought the Nolamba: family to an end. 
‘The exploits of a few more kings are mentioned further on. ‘The Chdla king 
Rijardja took possession of the east of Mysore in 997, and his son Rajéndra- 
Chala captured Talkéd in about 1004 and brought the Ganga power to an end. 

‘The Gangas had matrimonial alliances with the Kadambas, the Chilukyas, 
the Rashtraktitas, the Nolambas and the rulers of Punnad. Their copper 
grants generally begin with an invocation of Padmanabha or Vishnu. The 
only exceptions that have come to notice are the Tagare platest which invoke 
Sankara and the Narasimharajapura plates} which invoke Jina. 

‘The unusual names for kings,*Avinita and Durvintta, which mean ill- 
behaved or wicked, are explained in the abovenentioned Tagare plates by pre~ 
fixing the words ahita and ari-narapa to them, thus giving us to understand 
that the kings were so only to their enemies. ‘They are explained in the 
Narasimharijapura plates, also mentioned above, by stating that the kings 
were so only in respect of avinita or ill-behaved kings and durvinita or the 
wicked Kali. 

+ [shall now proceed to notice briefly an important set of Ganga copper 
plates recently discovered by me and to make a few observations on the pedi- 
gree and chronology of the Gangas, about which there has been a wide differ- 
eace of opinion. The plates register a grant in A.D. 963 by the Ganga 
king Marasimha to a Jaina scholar named Munjatya, who had the title 
Vadighanghalabhatta. They give a full account of the Ganga dynasty and 
contain the longest Ganga inscription that has yet been discovered. 

‘The plates of Mirasimha are seven in number, each measuring 12" by 63". 
‘The Grst and last plates are engraved on the inner side only. The writing 
3s in beautiful Hala-Kannada characters. The plates are strung on a circye 
lar ring which is 5" in diameter and #" thick, and has its ends secured in the 
pase of a square seal measuring 34” by 3’. The seal, which is beautifully 
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execitted, is divided transversely into two unequal compartments, the uppet 
enclosing about three-fourths of the space and the lower about one-fourth: 
The upper compartment has in the middle a fine elephant in relief standing to 
the proper right, surmounted by a parasol flanked by chauris, with the 
sun and the crescent at the upper corners. Behind the elephant isa lamp- - 
stand with what looks like a chauri above it, and in front a vase surmounted 
by a dagger, anda lamp-stand. The lower compartment bears in one Korizon- 
tal line the legend Sri-Marasingha-Dévam in Hala-Kannada characters. A 
portion of the right band lower corner of the first plate is broken off, and as 
the result of this a few letters at the ends of lines 1-6 are missing, but these 
can to some extent be filled up from the’ corresponding portions of other 
grants of the dynasty. The plates were in the possession of Kempananjayya, 
son of Siddamallappa, a resident of Aldir, Chamarajanagar Taluk, Mysore 
District, and are said to have been unearthed by him about six years ago 
while ploughing ‘his land in Kadlde near Dandyakanpura in Ticomukiidla 
Narsipur Taluk of the same District. 

‘The language of the inscription is Sanskrit with the exception of the 
portion (lines 178-189) giving the income and boundaries of the village grant- 
ed, which is in old Kannada, ~The Sanskrit portion, mostly in prose, also 
contains a number of verses here and thefe besides the five imprecatory verses 
coming at the close. Though partly similar in contents to the Keregodi-Ran- 
gipura plates* of Rajamalla II, the Narsipur plates + of the same king, the 
Gattavadi plates t of Exeyappa, and the Sidi plates § of Bituga, the inscrip- 
tion is unique in several respects :— 

(1) Itis artistically executed as regards both writing and composition, 
and may be looked upon as a Sanskrit Champu work of considerable literary 
merit. (2) It is the longest Ganga grant yet discovered, consisting, as it does, 
of 200 pretty long lines of matter. (3) It is the only Ganga grant that'I 
have seen with an ornamental square seal and with a label giving the name 
of the royal donor. (4) It appears to be the first copper plate inscription yet 
discovered of the Ganga king Marasimha. (5) Being onc of the latest records 
of the dynasty, it gives a complete genealogy and some items of information, 
especially about the later kings, not found in other published grants. Con- 
sidering the quantity of matter contained in it, the inscription is remarkably 
free from orthographical and other errors. I think it is a genuine cecged of 
‘dhe period cited in it. Fi 

Before proceeding to remark on the new items of information furnished 
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by the grant, it is desirable to exhibit the genealogy of the Gangas as given in 
it, as it may be looked upon as almost complete, there having been only two 
or three steps more before the dynasty was subverted by the Chélas. 
GANGA GENEALOGY ACCORDING TO THE PLATES OF 

MARASIMHA. 

Kongunivarma-dharma-mahara, ja-paramé8vara-paramabhattaraka 
1 Madhava-mahadhiraja 1, 
Jayabhiishana 








2 Madhava-mabadhiraja 1b * 








3 Harivarma-mahadhi 








| 
4 Vishqugopa-mahara jadhiraja 
5 Midhava-mahadhiraja TI 


rma-dharma-mahira jadhird ja-paraméSvara (or briefly K. D, P.),, 














6 Avinita 
7 Davin 
8 Mushkara 
9 Srivikrama, 
I = ai Seen i} 
10 Bhavikrama Kongunivarma-mahara jidhiraja 
Srivallabha 11, Nava-Kima 
Sivamara 1 
Sishta-priya 
A son 
* i 
P. 


K.:D. P. 
12 Sripurusha 
Bhimak6pa, Lokadhiirta, Rajakésari 








i 
* KD. P. 











i 
13. Sivamira-Déva II . 14 Vijayaditya 
Saigotta aa 
| 
i 
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| 
Nitimarga K. D. P. 
16 Exogenge-Dévea u) 





Satyavakya K. D. P. 18 Batuga (1) 
1 Rajamalla 11 Gunaduttaringa 
+m, AmBghavarsha’s daughter Chandrobbalabbi 
a Nitimarga K, D, P. 
G 19 Egeganga-Deva (11) 











-yappa 
Komaravedenga 
m, Nijagali’s daughter Jakamba 











u \ 

Satyavikya K, D. P. Nitimarga K.D.P. Satya .D, P. 

20 Narasimha-Déva 21 Rajamalla IIT 22° Batuga (11) 
Biravedenga Kachcheya-Gang Ganga-Gangéya, Ganga-Narayana, 


Jayaduttaranga, Nanniya-Ganga 
m, Baddega’s daughter Révakanimmadi 


[ 
Nitimarga K, D. P. Satyavakya K. D. P. 


23 Punuseya-Ganga 24 Mérasimha-Déva 
Marula Guttiya-Ganga, Ganga-chiidamani, 


Gahga-martinda, Ganga-Chakriyudha, Ganga-mandalika, Chaladuttaranga, 
Kamada, Kaliyuga-Bhima, Kirti-Manébhava — Mandalika-Trinétra 
m, Krishna’s daughter 





This genealogy is mostly identical with that given in several of the 


published grants, The points, however, in which it differs from that given in” 


some of them may be noted here. Unlike the present grant, the Sadi plates of 
Batuga state that 11 was the son of 10, that 12 was the son of 11, and that 
21 and 22 were the sons of 20. The Vallimalai rock inscription * of Raja- 
malla I also makes 12 the son of 14. The mention of 12 as the son of 9 in 





the Narasimharajapura plates,t unlike the majority of the published grants, _ 


5 to be looked upon asa mistake. Like the present grant, the stone in- 
scription EC, VIII, Nagar 35, of 1077, mentions 20, 21 and 22 as brothers. 
It ig worthy of note that from 15 onwards to the end, omitting 18, the titles 

* Hpi. Pid. LV, 14, 
M.A. R. for 1920, 
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Satyavakya and Nitimarga are regularly applied to alternate kings. Accord- 
ing to this grant Exeyappa (19) was a Nitimarga, as also his second son 
Rajamalla (21). 

As stated before, the plates of Marasimha are partly similar in contents 
to the Keregodi-Rangapura, the Narsipur, the Gattavidi and the Sadi plates. 
Some of the new facts given in them may now be noticed together with some 
peculiarities not observed in other grants. The first king is called Madhava. 
The same is the case in a nearly contemporaneous stone inscription at 
Lakshméivar, * of 968, and in some later records iq the Shimoga District, 
Nagar 35, of 1077, and Shimoga +, of 1122, whielf, however, make Madhava, 
the younger brother of Dadiga to whom a few steps in the pedigree are prefixed. 
It is also stated in the present record that Madhava obtained greatness by 
following the Jaina doctrine, that he severed the stone pillar by favour of the 
Jaina teacher Simhanandi and that his head was adorned with a frontlet made 
of Karnikara flowers. Shimoga 4 likewise states that Simhanandi presented 
him with a sword, procured for him a kingdom, and placed on his head a 
coronet of Karnikara flowers. ‘There are also other inscriptions and literary 
works which refer to Simhanandi as the founder of the Ganga kingdom. The 
Udayéndiram grant of Hastimalla, of about 920, states that the Ganga lineage 
owed its greatness to Simhanandi. Nagar 35 and 36, of 1077, say that he 
made the Ganga kingdom, and Sravana Belgola 397, of 1178, tells us that he 
was the creator of the Ganga kingdom, Sravana Belgola 67, of 1129, refers 
to the same fact thus:—"The sharp sword of meditation on the venerable 
Athat, which cuts asunder the row of stone pillars the hostile army of the giati 
sins, t was vouchsafed by Simhanandi-muni to his disciple (Kongunivarma) 
also. Otherwise, how was the solid stone pillar, which barred the road to the 
entry of the goddess of sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by him with 
his sword?" In an old commentary on the Jaina work Gommayasdra, it is 
stated that the Ganga family prospered by the blessing of this sage. 

+ The present grant seems to apply the title Jayabhishana to Madhayé 
Tt does not say that Vishnugdpa was a devotee of Nariyana, nor does it say 
that Madhava, his son, was a worshipper of Tryambaka. Besides Bhimaképs 
two other titles, Lokadhirta and Rajakésari, are applied to Sripurusha. As 





























+ A. VIE, 107 

* f According tothe Jainas, karma is primatily of two kinds-—ehati (destructive) and aghatijg 
(oon-destructive), each being again sub-divided into four classes. The hati karmas. are 
(1) Jndndvareniya (knowledge-obscuring). (2) daréandvaraniva (faith-obscuring), (3) antaréga 
(progeess-obstructing), and (4) mthantya (Beluding); while the aghati karmas are (1) dywh (de- 
termining the duration of life), (2) nama (determining the character of the individual), (3) otra 
{determining the family), and ($) vFdaniya (giving pleasure or pain). These karmas are looked 
‘upon as sins. : 
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in the Gattavadi plates, it is stated of Vijayiditya that he, like Bharata, re- 
frained from enjoying the kingdom of his elder brother Sivamara while he _ 
w 

Simiya; and of Bituga I that he defeated Mahéndra at Bi 
miya and-captured elephants after routing the Kongas who opposed him, 
With regard to the capture of elephants by Batuga T, it is interesting to note 
the statement that the, capture was effected according to. the ancient method - 
mentioned in Panchavari, which is probably a work on elephants. Exeyappa - 
had the title Komarayedenga, married Jakimba, the daughter of king Nijagali 
of the Chalukya family, andecaptured the impregnable fortresses of Sige, Na- | 
dogani, Midige, Salidailéndra, Tippéru and Venjaga, He had three soris: Satya- 
vakya Narasimha-Déva with the title Biravedenga, Nitimirga Ra jamalla (11D) 
ang Satyavikya Batuga Il, Rajamalla defeated the Nolamba king Avniga 
in the battle of Kottamangala, As regards Batuga IT, it is stated that he 
went to king Baddega in the Dahala country and married his daughter at 
Tripuri; that on the death of Baddega he rescued the throne from Lalléya and 
gave it to king Krishna; that he killed Kakka-Raja, lord of Achalapura, and , 
defeated Dantivarma alias Bijja of Banavisi, Ajavarma, the Sintara king, 
Dmari, lord of Nulugugiri, and Niigavaema; that he conquered king Rajaditya, 
drove out Emaganduga from his countrf, burnt the fortresses of Tanjapuri 
and Nalk@ld, and gave lordly elephants, horses and great wealth to Krishya; 
nd that he confuted the arrogant disputants of the éhanta-mata (Buddhism), 
Many of these details about Butuga are also given in the Sidi plates which, I 
venture to think, have been declared spurious on very weak grounds, In them 
though Achalapura is mentioned as Alachapura, probably by a slip of the en 
graver, Na [kes of the present grant is correctly given as NaJkOte. The cap- 
ture of Tanjipuri is also mentioned in the Karhid plates* of Krishna IT, 
Bgituga’s consort Révakanimmadi had the title Chagavedangi, Marula’s first 
name was Punuseya-Ganga and his titles were Gangamarténda, Ganga-Chaki 
yudha, Kamada, Kaliyuga-Bhima and Kicti-Mandbhava. He married Kyisk- 
na’s daughter and obtained from him an umbrella called Madaniivatira which 
had never been obtained by any other king. In the Gattavidi plates and in 
Kannada literature ¢ the title Kamada is applied to Exeyappa, the grand- 
father of Marula. From the Hebbal inscription } of Mirasimha, we may infer 
that the name of Krishna’s daughter was Bijabbe. ‘The fact of Marula obtain- 
aing the umbrella Madanavatira from Krishna is also mentioned in Nagar 35. 
With regard to Marasimha, it is stated that king Krishna, when setting out 





in prison; of Rajamalla II that he distinguished himself in the battle of ” 
yr, Sipdir and Sa- 

















































+ BLY, 280. 
t See my Introduction to Nayavarma’s Kaeydoulikanam, p. 43, 
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* onan expedition to the north to conquer Asvapati, himself performed thé 
ceremony of crowning him as the ruler of Gangapidi. 

It is interesting to note that the donee was an eminent scholar of varied 
learning honoured by several kings. He was an eminent poet, knew the 
essence of the science of grammar, was well versed in the three schools of 
logic and in the Lal nkhya, Védinta and Bauddha systems of philo- 
sophy, and acquired fame as Vadighanghala in Jainism. He was the teacher 
of Batuga, an instructor in politics in Vallabha-Raja’s*capital, a councillor of 
Krishna If and the sruta-guru or religious preceptor, of Marasimha. He 
was a Jaina, though his grandfather appears to have een an orthodox Brih- 
man, His father, though a Brahman, was also a great warrior causing joy to 
the king of the Vardta country by his valour. ‘The donee was apparently the 
author of some grammatical work, as he is stated to have introduced a system 
of grammar free from doubt and controversy 

A few remarks may now be made about the Gangas and their chronology 
in the light of some of the discoveries recently made. Oriental scholars are 
aware of the controversy between the late Dr. Fleet and Mr, Rice with regard 
to the genuineness of the numerous Ganga grants published in the Indiar 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Carnatica. De. Fleet pronounced the whole 
series spurious, some of them at any*rate on very weak grounds, and other 
scholars have simply followed suit. He also stated that the genealogy given 
in the grants was fictitious. Fortunately for the Gangas, the Penukonda 
plates came to light and Dr. Fleet admitted their genuineness and said “ My 
conclusions about it (the grant) are that we have here at last a genuine early 
Ganga record." * This grant confirms with a slight difference in one detail 
the first three steps of the pedigree given in the other grants. My discovery 
of the date 437 for the accession of the Pallava king Simhavarma, + probably 
the second of that name, has, along with the paleographical evidence, led 
Dr. Flect to assign the date 475 to the Penukonda plates. The Vallimalai 
rock inscription of Rajamalla I confirms with the exception of one detail four 
steps from Sivanara I, as given in the other grants. The Manne plates } dis- 
covered by me give 817 as the date of accession of Rajamalla 1. On palato- 
graphical grounds also the Vallimalai inscription may be assigned to about 
the same period. A stone inscription of Srivikrama, father of Sivamara I, 
hhas also been discovered. § I have also discovered several genuine Ganga 
rants, and published them with facsimiles i in my Reports from 1910 onwards. 
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About two of them, namely, the Gummareddipura plates! of Durvinita and’s 
the Melekote plates? of Madhava, Dr. Fleet wrote to me thus in 1913: “It 
(the Gummareddipura grant) may quite possibly establish the existence of a. 
Ganga king named Durvinita ; and even if it should recite and establish all 
the early pedigree which I regard as fictitious, it would not thereby establish 
the authenticity of certain records, asserting that pedigree, which are palpably 
spurious. On the side of its being a genuine early record, there are, of course, 
the points which you have stated in your Report. But there are other points 
in it, and about it, on the other side too. ‘The question is a complex oue, 
requiring much thouglit’ For palaographic reasons, it was certainly not writ- 
ten before about A.D. 650 ; ‘that is, at least a century later than the time to 
which you refer it. A similar remark applies to the Melekate plates of Ma- 
dhava which you refer to about A.D. 400.” It will thus be seen that he was 
almost inclined to admit the genuineness of these grants, though he differed 
from me about their period. ‘This was, it must be remembered, before the 
discovery of the Penukonda plates. Since his lamented death, I have dis- 
covered these genuine Ganga grants—the Bendiganhalli plates? of Vijaya- | 
Krishnavarma, the Uttanir plates* of Durvintta, the Tagare plates’ of Pola- ~ 
vira, the Kereg6qi-Rangapura plates of Rajamalla 11, the Narasimharijapura 
plates? of Sripurusha, and the Kudhir plates* of Mirasimha. If Dr. Fleet 
had lived to see these grants also, he would certainly have changed his opinion 
about the pedigree cited in the Ganga grants being fictitious. In fact, there 
were only a few intermediate steps from Madhava (III) to Srivikrama that 
had to be admitted, those above and below these having already been confirm- 
ed by admittedly genuine records on copper and stone. The Inte Dr. Hoernle, 
in alletter dated 20th December 1912, wrote thus about the Gummareddi- 
pura record of Durvinita: “I must say that the appearance of the characters 
as seen on your facsimile does suggest genuineness.” Another scholar in 
England wrote thus about the Uttandr plates of Durvinita: “The plates of 
Durvinita are, no doubt, most important. They continue the demonstration 
of the genuineness of the early Ganga inscriptions, being in full agreement 
with those previously known. I believe that the work of the Mysore Arch- 
ological Department in connection with this dynasty will always be remem- 
bered to its credit.” The Islimpur plates? of Vijayaditya, which are un- 
objectionable on palwographic grounds, have been pronounced spurioys by 
Professors Sten Konow and Pathak on account of some errors of orthography. 
aks 
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Several of the Rashtrakiita and other grants which are accepted as. genuine 
are full of such errors. 

Tt must not be understood from the conclusion of the previous 
paragraph that I consider every one of the published Ganga grants to be genuin 
Far from it. To be admitted as genuine, they have to stand certain well-. 
known essential tests, and if they miserably fail, then we are at liberty to 
stamp them as spurious. Such appear to be the grants of Harivarma, such 
as the Tanjore plates *, of 248, the Tagadir plates, Of 267, and the Aldir 
plates. ¢ A great difficulty with the Ganga grants, espegially the earlier ones, 
is that they are either wrongly dated, such as the grants of Harivarma, or not 
dated at all. ‘The only exception is the Merkira grant, of 466, which, on 
palwographic and other grounds, Dr. Fleet considered to be spurious. The 
specific dates assigned by Mr. Rice to Avinita and Durvinita are based on the 
date of the Merkira grant and on his supposition that the word Vijaya in 
the Mallohalli grant,‘ which really means ‘victorious’, stands for the cyclie 
year of that name. ‘These dates are therefore not tenable, As stated in my 
Report for 1920 (p. 48), the work Avantisundarikatha, discovered by the 
Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, gives a clue to the period of Durvinita, 
In the introductory chapter, it says that Bhiravi stayed for some time at the 
court of Durvinita, and that he was ® contemporary of Vishuvardhana, evi- 
dently the first Eastern Chilukya king, and of Simhavishnu, the Pallava 
king of Kanchi. Briefly, the account given of Bhiravi runs thus:—In the 
city of Kanchi in the south of India ruled a king of the Pallavas, named Sim. 
havishnu, who was a great patcon of learning. One day a stranger appeared 
before him and recited a Sanskrit verse in praise of the Narasimha incarnation 
of Vishnu. On heating the lofty sentiments expressed in the verse, the, king 
enquired of the stranger who the author of the verse was. He replied thus:— 
“In the north-west there is a town named Anandapura, the crest-jewel of 
Arya-d6a, from which a family of Brihmans of the Kausika-gotra migrated 
and settled at Achalapura, Nardyanasvimi, a member of this family, had a 
son named Dimédara, who became a great scholar and was known as Bhiiravi, 
He became a friend of king Vishnuvardhana, On one occasion, he accompa- 
nied the king on a hunting expedition and while in the forest had to eat ani- 
mal flesh. To expiate this sin he set out on a pilgrimage and finally settled 
in thg court of Durvinita. He is the author of this verse.” On hearing this 
account the king, desirous of seving the poet, invited him to his court. Th, 
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poet caused great joy to the king by reciting his poems. The king gave him a 
respectable dwelling to live in and supplied all his wants. 

This extract establishes the contemporancity of the Pallava king Simha- 
vishnu, the Ganga king Durvinita and the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnu. 
vardhana (I). This connection of Durvinita with Bhairavi affords a clear ex- 
planation of the statement in most of the grants that Durvinita was the 
author of a commentary on the fifteenth sarga of Bharavi's Kiratarjuniya, * 
‘The period of Durvinita according to the newly discovered work will thus be 
the first half of the seventh century, And this is exactly the period assigned to 
the Gummareddipura plates of Durvinita by Dr. Fleet on palaographic 
grounds, Durvinita had a long reign of more than forty years; his period may 
be taken to be 605 to 650. Taking this as the basis, we have to adjust the 
periods of the earlier kings. There will be no difficulty in this if we take 
Avintta to be the sister's son of the Kadamba king Krishnavarma II. With 
regard to the later kings, my discovery of the date 788 in a stone inscription® 
of Stipurusha will serve asa landmark, According to some of his published 
grants, 788 would be the sixty-second year of Sripurusha’s reign. This need not 
be considered an impossible length for a reign, for AmOghavarsha I had one as 
long. Further, it is almost certain that his father did not reign. In these 
circumstances the chronology suggested by Professor Jouveat-Dubreuilt ap- 
pears to be reasonable and may be provisionally adopted. His separation of 
the Gangas into two dynasties, namely, the Paruvi and the Talkad, is rather 
ingenious. Collateral branches of the Ganga dynasty are referred to in some 
records; ¢g., the ChikbalJapur plates mention a branch, a member of which 
named Jayatéja was ruling in 810, and the Narasimharajapura plates § of 
Sripurusha mention a chief of the name of Niigavarma who belonged to the 
Pasindi-Ganga family. But the Paruvi dynasty of the Gangas does not seem 
to be alluded to as such in any published record. The suggestion is, however, 
useful as it removes some difiiculties in the allocation of some of the eatlier 


kings. . 
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” STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS. 
No. IL—On an Atiological Myth about the Spotted Dove. 
By SakaT CHANDRA MitRa, Esg., M.A. 
‘ 

In trying to explain the origin of things, to account for, the kind of life which 
appeared to primitive man to be inherent in all objects around him, he framed 
the most fantastic ideas which he entertained about the same into the shape 
of myths or fanciful stories. 

‘Then again, wtiological myths are stories told to explain the origin not 
only of natural phenomena, beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, trees, plants and the 
like, but also of the coloration, and of the markings on the skins and plumage 
of beasts and birds, as also of the natural peculiarities of trees and plants, As 
for instance, there are aetiological myths or stories which explain how the bear 
came to have a shaggy tail, why the robin’s breast is red, why the cross-bill 
has got a twisted bill, why the crow is coal-black in colour, why the Chimraj 
or large-tailed drongo has got two long tail-feathers, why the rat's tail is 
round and hairless, and how the aspen-tree came into possession of leaves 
that quiver. 

As an example of an etiological myth accounting for the coloration of 
s, Ishall give below the following Malay folk-tale, which explains how the 
crow became coal-black, 

In the time of King Solomon, the argus pheasant (Argus giganteus) and 
the crow (Corpus splendeus) were great friends. The former was then dow- 
dily dressed ; while the latter was reputed to be a skilful painter. One day, 
addressing his friend the crow, the argus pheasant said: “Friend! show 
‘Your skill in painting by decorating my plumage.” 

‘The crow replied, “© argus! Iam willing to do so, provided you do 
the same to me." 3 

The argus pheasant having agreed to this proposal, the crow painted the 
former so daintily that the argus pheasant became, as it is to the present day, 
one%f the most beautiful-plumaged birds in the world. When it came to the 
“turn of the argus pheasant to fulfil his own part of the compact, he backed 
out of it, saying that, as the day of judgment was too near at hand, he was 
tunable to decorate the crow. 

Thereupon a fierce quarrel ensted aver this matter between the two 
birds. As the result of this, the argus pheasant upset a bottle of ink upon the 
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trow's body which, thereupon, became coal-black. It is for this reason that 
the crows are jet-black even to the present day and are great enemies of the 
argus pheasant.* ™ 

‘The Garos of the Assam Hill Tracts narrate the following myth to explain 
how thé Chimraj or large-tailed drongo (Dissemurus pavadiseus) came to have 
two long lateral tail-feathers, and why the rat's tail is round and hairless: 

Once upon a time, the Chimraj and the rat were in the habit of combing 
each other's hair and’ plumage. The rat performed his task so diligently 
that, owing to this reason, the Chimraj possesses, even up to the present 
day, two beautiful and long lateral tail-feathers. But, after his own tail had 
been combed so well by the rat, the Chimraj set towork, but performed his 
task so lazily that he simply rolled the rat's tail between his hands and rub- 
bed it, Owing to the Chimraj’s perfunctory work, the rat's tail is, to this 
day, round and hairless. 4 

Curiously enough, many of these myths have gathered round birds 
which, by reason of their possessing the powers of flying and singing, play a 
conspicuous part in folklore, as messengers between heaven and earth—as 
fire-bringers, soul-bringers and baby-bringers. As for instance, the Anda- 
manese have a myth in which Biliku is stated to have been the first human 
being and to have created the earth and fhe first Andamanese. Another of 
their myths goes on to say how, one day, Biliku, being very angry, com- 
menced to cast fire-brands all round. ‘This fire had been made from the wood 
of the sacred Purum-tree. One of these fire-brands got stuck in the tree and 
became transformed into the Sun. Now the ancestors of the Andamanese, 
who lived on the other side of the Strait, did not possess any fire. But, one 
day, while Biliku was sleeping, the bird kingfisher stealthily went up thither, 
stole fice from her, and brought it to them. When she woke up, she was 
greatly offended on finding that fire had been stolen from her and, in order 
to give vent to her anger, threw a fire-brand (or, as some say, a pearl-shell 
knife) at the kingfisher and went up to reside in the sky (or, to some place’ 
towards the north-east). 

I shall now pass on to the consideration of the more immediate subject 
of this paper. 

One of the most common birds of the Indian countryside is the Spotted 
Dove (Turtur suratensis). It is found throughout the whole of India and 
Ceylon and is abundantly met with in well-wooded tracts of country. It is a.” 
Well-known and familiar bird and frequently visits gardens surroun 
sand utters a trisyllabic call-nate. 
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The Bengali names of this bird are (1) Cheval Ghuyhu ; and (2) Telia 
@ Tiliyd) Chughu (that is to say, “ the dove which bears marks of sesame on 
its body”). 

Itsnames in Hindi are (1) Chitroka; (2) Fakta; (3) Perki; (4) Chita; 
(3) Kangskiri ; and (6) Panduk. 

Now, the Bengali appellation of this bird, namely, Tiliy@ Ghughu or 
“the dove which bears marks of sesame on its body”) clearly alludes to the 
following etiological myth which accounts for the origin of this most familiar 
bird of the Indian gardens and wood lands:— 

Once upon a time, there lived a householder, ih whose family there was 
a girl named Chitu. On one occasion, the materfamitias of this household, 
who was Chitu's maternal grandmother, gave Chitu one pod of sesame and 
told her to pick out therefrom the bad seeds and keep them separate, 

In obedience to her griindmother’s request, the gir! separated off the bad 
sesame and made over the good seeds to her granny. 

Having obtained the good sesame, the grandmother weighed it and found 
that it weighed only half « pod. Thereupon she asked Chita: “Chita! 
what bas become of the remainder of the sesame ?” 

Chitu replied: “Granny ! wherefrom shall I get more sesame ?” 

Hearing this tart reply, the grandmother flew into a towering rage and 
dealt her grand-daughter a smart slap on her cheek. Having been thus severely 
assaulted, Chitu died then and there. 

Immediately afterwards, Chitu’s maternal grandmother came across the 
bad sesame which had been picked out by the girl and kept separate in 
another place. Having got it, she weighed the good and bad sesame together 
and found, to her intense consternation and grief, that both the kinds of 
grain made up exactly the quantity given by her to Chitu, namely, one pod. 
‘Thereupon she cried out :-— 

“ Uth re Chitu pur pur.” 

“OChitu! get up. (I have, now, yot) the full quantity (of sesame).” 

Saying these words, she sprinkled the whole quantity of sesame upon 
her own body. As soon as she had done this, Chitu’s maternal grandmother 
became metamorphosed into a spotted dove, and, uttering the aforementioned 
words over again, flew away. 

« “Ibis said that if, at noon-time especially, this bird’s trisyllabic call-note 
is heard, it will be found to bear a striking similarity to the undermentionct 
words uttered by Chitu’s maternal grandmother at the time of her meta 
morphosis -— 

“ Uth re Chitu pur pur.” . 
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“0 Chitu! get up. (I have, now, got) the full quantity (of sesame)."* 

In the preceding sttiological folktale, the grandmother who, by a mistake, 
had slain her grand-daughter Chitu, is punished by being transformed into a 
spotted dove. 

But, in an analogous aetiological myth which is current among the 
Garos of the Assam Hill Tracts, it is the two persecuted young girls who are 
metamorphosed into two doves, as will appear from the following brief sketch 
of this story :— S 

A wealthy Garo had four daughters of whom the two elder ones were 
named Awil and Singtil;+ while the names of the two younger daughters 
were Nose and Dimise. Their maternal grandmother, who used to live at her 
son-in-law’s place, did not at all love her grand-daughters and, therefore, 
often made false accusations against them to their mother, On hearing of 
these complaints, the lotter used to beat her daughters mercilessly. 

One day, on the false accusation of the grandmother, Awil and Singwil 
were cooped up by their mother in a pig-sty. As they had become disgusted 
with the cruel persecution of their maternal grandmother, and as they did not 
want to put up, any longer, with the merciless chastisements which they used 
to receive at the hand’ of their mother who did not care, in the least, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the old woman's accfsations were false, they transformed 
themselves into two doves and flew to their mother who was working, at that 
time, in the fields. They, subsequently, flew to their father who had gone to 
the market. Having flown into the presence of their parents, they coved and in- 
formed the latter that, owing to the cruel wrongs that had been done to them on 
their grandmother's false accusations, they had changed themselves into doves. 

Hearing their words, the parents wept and implored them most earnestly 
to resume their human shapes again. But the doves did not pay any heed 
to their parents’ tears and entreaties and, picking up two necklaces which 
their parents had hung up for them, flew far, far away.t 

In the preceding Garo aetiological myth, the persecuted grand-daughter$ 
transform themselves into doves. But, in a Malay aetiological bird-myth 
which bears some similarity to the Garo story, a girl, who is, time after time, 
not allowed to accompany her parents to the latter’s scene of work in the 
forest, gets disgusted with her parents for their repeated refusal to gratify her 
wishes, changes herself into a kind of ground-pigeon which is called Tebwhur 
dy the Malays, as will be evidenced by the following resume of this Malay” 
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Once upon a time, a maiden lived in the forest with her parents and a 
little sister. When she grew up to girlhood, she became very much desirous 
‘of accompanying her father to the forest where he was engaged in clearing a 
patch of jungle for a rice plantation. But her parents, however, put her off 
several times on various excuses. This displeased her so much that, one day, 
taking off her bracelets and ear-rings and keeping them behind the door, and 
placing her little sister in a swinging cot, she metamorphosed herself into « 
ground-pigeon called the Tekukur and flew away to fac clearing. On her 
arrival there, she informed her mother of the place where she had kept the 
bracelets and ear-rings, Hearing these words, hr fndther was astonished 
and, returning home, found to her consternation and sorrow that her daughter 
had really disappeared from the house. When she returned to the bird in the 
forest-clearing, the latter repeated its former words which it concluded by 
cooing like a dove, Both the sorrow-stricken father and mother tried to 
capture the bird, But their efforts in this behalf proved unavailing, as the bird 
flew away farther and farther into the forest.? 

The Khasis inhabiting the Khasia Hills in Assam believe that, at one 
time, the doves could sing, and relate the undermentioned ‘etiological myth 
to explain why the doves ceased to sing and began to coo. 

It is stated by the older Khasis that, once upon a time, there lived in 
the forest a very happy family of doves, The youngest member of this family 
was a beautiful female named Ka Paro, She was the darling of the family 
and was never allowed to visit the grain-fields for fear lest she might be 
snared by the fowlers or killed by wild beasts. 

One day, Ka Paro managed to get on to the top of a neighbouring tree 
bearing bunches of luscious berries. To this tree also, a smart-looking young 
Jylleit (a species of forest-bird possessing gorgeous green and gold plumage) 
used to come to pick the berries, Having seen him, Ka Paro began toadmire 
him, In course of time, these feelings of admiration ripened into those of 
lave and intimacy. In order to please her lover, Ka Paro daily used to sing 
to him, 

After some time, U Jylleit solicited permission from Ka Paro's parents to 
marry her. But, for the purpose of testing the constancy or fickleness of his 
love for their daughter, they deferred giving their consent till the ensuing 

“wintgr when the supply of berries would come to an end. 

= As soon as the berries were over, U Jylleit flitted away to ‘fresh fields 

and pastures new’, and was never again seen by Ka Paro and her parents? 

From that time forth, Ka Paro ceased to sing and began to give vent to her 
‘ow in sad and plaintive cooings. 

‘Malay Magic. By W. W. Skeat. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1900, Pages 126-127, 




















It is for this reason that the doves coo sadly even in moments of their 
greatest happiness.” 

One thing, however, remains to be pointed out ; and this is the fact that, 
in the Bengali etiological myth, the grandmother, who had accidentally killed 
her grand-daughter Chita, is, as the result of her excessive grief at this death, 
metamorphosed into a spotted dove. Now, this incident has an exact parallel 
in an Albanian setiological myth about the origin of the cuckoo, which is to 
the following effect:— 

Once upon a time, there were two brothers and a sister, The latter 
accidentally killed one of her brothers by stabbing him with her scissors. On 
account of this accidental death, she and her surviving brother mourned for 
such a length of time and with so much vehemence that both of them were 
metamorphosed into a pair of cuckoos. At night-time, the brother cries out 
to the deceased one: “Gjou, gjow". While, by day, the sister cries ont to 
her dead brother: Kuku, kukw or “ Where are you 2" 

By comparing the preceding Bengali, Garo, Malay and Khasi aetiological 
myths we find:— 

(a) That, in the Bengali folk-tale, the slayer of the girl is transformed 
into a spotted dove ; 

() That, in the Garo story, thé persecuted and much-chastised girls 
‘are metaniorphosed into doves; 

(c) That, in the Malay myth, the girl, whose wishes have been repeated- 
ly thwarted, is changed into a ground-pigeon 

(@ And that, in the Khasi folk-tale, the dove, who is forsaken by her 
lover, ceases to sing and begins to coo sadly. 
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MITRADEVA OR MULADEVA. 
An Episode in Sunga History. 
By A, RANGASVAMI SARASVATI, EsQ., B.A. 


‘A small statement in the Harshacharita, wherein ther author recounts the 
fates of some famous sovereigns who lost titeir lives by treachery or 
folly has afforded some information to the historians of India about the 
history of the Sunga period. This is about the fourth king in the list of 
the Sunga sovereigns given in the Purinas. This king, VaSlmitra or 
Sumitra, who as a youthful prince guarded the sacrificial horse on behalf of 
his aged grandfather Pushyamitea and defeated the Yavanas, according to 
the story of Kalidasa’s historical drama Malavikignimitra, is said to have 
been killed treacherously. He was surprised while in the midst of actors by 
one Mitradéva, who ‘severed his head with a scimitar as a lotus is shorn off 
from its stalk’, Nothing more was known either about the sovereign Vasi 
mitra or his assassin Mitradéva, Referring to this incident the author of the 
chapter on Sunga history in the Cambridge History of India says *" Who 
Mitradéva was, we can only conjecture ; but it seems not improbable that 
he may have been the king’s minister and a Kanva Brahman of the same 
family as Vasudéva who is said to have brought about the fall of the dynasty 
through the assassination of its last king Dévabhati, It may be that we 
have here an indication of the growth of that influence which so often in 
Indian history has transferred the real power in the State from the prince 
to the minister, from the Kshatriya to the Brahman.” 

The first scholars who brought the passage containing the above 
Formation to the notice of historians were Dr. Hall and Dr. Bhau Daj 
the preface to his Vasavadatti Dr. Hall gives the substance of the passage 
thus —“‘Agnimitra’s son, Sumitra, was slain by Méladeva.” Dr. Bhau 
Daji from a more perfect copy of the same work, as he says, gives the follow- 
ing :—“ Mitradéva having joined a cotmpany of actors cut off the head of 
aSumitra, the son of Agnimitra, who was very fond of dancing, just as a lotus 
should be sliced off.” The commentary of the Harshacharita by Sanka 
which till recently has been the only commentary available has a note 
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‘on the passage. The passage and Sankara’s note thereon are given 
below — 
eee ea eee wee THE 
Artes eet) ae eee 
Sankara’s commentary :— 


_ afar rasan enixraarces wean Fr: fret eerie 


The reading of the name of Vasumitra’s assassin, Miladéva, in Dr, Hall's 
Manuscript is not supported by Dr. Bhau Daji’s Manuscript. But Sankara 
does not afford any more information about Vasumitea or his assassin Mitra~ 
déva, » The Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library recently 
covered a new commentary of the Harshacharita. The name of the com- 
mentator Ranganiitha, He has a short note on the passage. ‘The note is 
cafimercra: eka: qtige: 11 Unfortunately the note is too short, It identifies 
Moladva with « Karpisuta, but does not afford any more information either 
about this Miladéva or how he managed to kill Vasumitra. But the 
identification by the commentator of Miladéva with Karnisuta is very impor- 
tant. 

‘There are several allusions to the name Karnisuta of Miladéva in 
literature. The Sanskrit lexicon Trikiifdaséshn mentions the word in the 
following line — 

woftadt qekitqean: weTERT: 1 

According to this lexicon, the names, Karnisuta, Miladéva, Mala- 
bhadra, and Kalaikura refer to the same individual. This note is very 
important and is supported by several passages in ancient Sanskrit literature, 
‘The editors of the Kivyamélé in their introduction to the Kalivilisa of 
Kshéméndra have the following :-— 

apterrmatiefiordt: cerevenmrimereia | ote aetignmerer:, Te: , 
cere tn erst farce liga afeatageret” Kara ta 
auratericearnhtdaagien waar recent | orafimaricerer age 
ordre taforrater 1 
Miladéva, it should be noted, is the individual who teaches his pupil 
Chandragupta in Kshéméndra’s Kalivilisa about the various ways in which 
the sons of the rich and the genteel are decoyed and ruined by ‘Dhirtis’, 
‘Togues, about whose methods the work dilates very interestingly. Miiladéva 
‘was, according to the previous note, an ancient author of Kaliéastra or ‘the 
Amatory Science’. He is also known as Karnisuta, Kaléikura, and Mila- 
bhadra, There are allusions to Maladéva in the Kidambari of Bina and the 
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+ Kathasaritsgara. The reference to Maladéva in Kadambari is found in the 
description of the Vindhya forest at the very beginning of the work and is 
the following :-— 

afigaaiea afeieafegeraer waramara 
‘The commentary of the Kadambari by the Jain authors Bhiinuchandra and 
his disciple Siddhachandra (frotegés of the Emperor Akbar) has the follow: 
ing note on the passage — - 
asiign: afarginaaaa: wermnrreraeaica 1 ewareqeqarae afeafeatr 
aieafedienieataeniagerteiagersdamtrrardireeree | areerenfengeniattraneraie 
ara nea atirga em orate: (atheros | TATA mTTeTET fe 
weenaraimeniaaerr 1 aiafcar etrenidartagareymoeT eerie HT | TtrageTTE 
“enrtarar teierrartara 1 wateing era eererarts 11 a 
This note gives the information that Karnfsuta was a Kshatriya, and 
that he had two friends called Vipula and Achala and that he had for his 
minister u person named Saga, As an authority for this statement the com- 
mentary quotes a short passage from the Brihatkatha which says that 
Karnfsuta, otherwise known as Karataka was the propagator of the science 
relating to theft (armen), that he had two friends by name Vipula and 
Achala and had a minister called Saga. ‘These verses are not found either in 
Sdmadéva’s Kathisaritsigara or in Kshéméndra’s Brihatkathimailjars, 
although both these works narrate some stories about Miladéva, Both the 
works profess to derive their subject matter from Gunidhya’s work which is 
said to have been written not in Sanskrit but in PaiSichi. The early 
Western. Ganga King Durvinita is said in his inscriptions to have translated 
the Brihatkatha into Sanskrit. ‘These lines might have been taken from 
Durvinita’s Brihatkatha or some other redaction of the same work which has 
not come down to us. 
Again there is a reference to this same individual in Subandhu's Vasava- 
Gatti. ‘The following passage occurs in this work in the course of the 
description of the nuptials of the heroine Vasavadatti :— 
“comparstre aeierergraRar | sek emereRcreatReamerHeAT at TeeRreT ET 
gugergeaitfateeral 1 
In thjs passage the term Kafdrikura which is already shown as a synonym of 
.AMliladéva occurs, The Sanskrit commentator of the Vasavadatti has the 
following note about the passage :-— i a 
reaniatmersrTenttagier | aioe mcr | fiona: ff: 
arrerremeriamaan tae saacaveTT RTA 1 RURraTgeeRTATMTg CHIT ere TTT 
Sig) fafararcermeiynited Sirennyeeniafone) | 
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The allusion here is to Kalikura who is said to have conquered dancing ~ 
women, ‘The commentator says that Kalafkura was another name of 
Miiladéva, who is said to have conquered dancing women by his knowledge 
of Kimagastra, In support of his interpretation he quotes a line from some 
versified dictionary (KO8a) wherein the name occurs. According to this the 
names Karnisuta, Karavata, Miladéva and Kalikura refer to the same 
individual, Tt is not known from which Sanskrit lexicon the above line is 
taken, It is different‘from the line already quoted from the Trikandasésha. 
It differs from the latter in that it does not give the name Milabhadra and 
gives instead the name Karavata. This word seems to have been mutilated 
in the verse froni the Brihatkatha quoted by the commentator of the Kadambart 
and the original form of the word seems to have been Kharapata. The latter 
form of the word is found in the drama Mattavilisa of the Pallava sovereign 
Mabhéndélvarman. In this drama when the Buddhist mendicant is charged 
by the Kapilika with the theft of his begging bowl he exclaims “rirgery’. 
Replying to this, the Kapilika says “qm:qcwzrtfenmedertrearéanettt | seat 
aureraierafuniegeuation: ge: — 
ertreargtreanieirenrreraty | 
freer 1 

According to this drama Kharapata appears to have written a work on theft. 
This statement is in accordance’ with what is quoted in the commentary of 
the Kidambart from the Brihatkatha. There he is said to have been the 
propagator (srs) of the science of theft Rwmaren: which is the same as "rearer:, 

‘The next reference to Miladéva seems to be found in the work called 
Avantisundarikatha discovered by the Madras Manuscripts Library. The 
reference is in one of the verses at the beginning of the work wherein the 
author, probably Dandin, extols some famous Sanskrit authors before him. 


Unfortunately the verse is broken and incomplete and is given below:— 
wareraergenaieacer ert | 
eee, Lt s 
‘The verse appears to refer to some work which gives the story of Milladava, 
Nardyanadatta and Devadatti. 

‘The next important reference to Maladéva or Karnisuta* in point of 
date is found in the verse portion of the Kasakkudi plates of the Pallava 
Emperor Nandivarman Pallavamalla, ‘There while describing the donor 
andivarman, the son of Hiranya, the following two verses are given:— “® 


torr ormerettemtiga- mys Crarenaaare aE 1 
arinarafedraargatierenreore: fa: aararaitireaarar ae: TTT WRB 


~agatennn wo ha franc wan draws by MER Copan, ono), Revereh sl 
maton - 


- é Pd 





























savas ABTA GSAT RTT wirenarafegrieragrreNlatentagr | 
xedrstnereiefaeegenreraa earatiicire gengaicaraareatetc: ol 
The sovereign is in the above verses compared to the ancient heroes Arjuna, 
Kargisuta, Rama, Udayana, the Lord of the Vatsas, Manmatha, Valmiki 
etc, He is compared to Karnisuta in his familiarity with arts wersiedy, 
The Dagakumaracharita popularly attributed to Dandin ulso has a 
reference to Karnisuta. This is found in the chapteg of the work called 
Apahdravarmacharita which is the second book in the latter portion or 
Uttarapithik of the work. ‘The reference begins with the following senten 
equreermgteristancnftaaetieeaeimnrargerarey grit ataors tae 
rafrerrnaferrrerngigantnetinttract | agateeragacraeeamit 1 tidafeete 
sercraetggaran seremergdtrdony afaeenfegareiagevent forget 1 etc, 
‘This extract refers to Karpisuta as an author who had written on 
gambling with dice, The few sentences that follow appear to be merely 
giving the summary of what Kargisuta should have written in his work 
on gambling. It is at least as interesting us Sarvilaka the scholarly 
burglar's dilating upon the various intricacies in the art of housebreaking in 
the famous drama Mrchchakati of Sddraka which passage also svems to refer 
to another work of this very author Miladéva. 
‘The next important reference to Maladéva is found in Kshéméndra’s 
work Kalivilésa. There is a small passage about Miladéva in the beginning 
of this work which is given below :— 


efeaftercerereafera ahaa gare 1 
aeirererorrtiorereT uel 


crvewatrenrigi a etre ust 


waPgearraarra armada 11 oll 
aatacctertettrdrarae | 
Ramee rama cereaeA gs: 112 U1 
oo AmaROAgR ARE gATATT | - 
RAE AA TRAATEA: U1 RU 
aenerenttarageamenetant | 
&  aragtanicaanreergay 122 
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aPasamraaarar rea | 
TATA AAAS SATS [IR oll 
grraRRaaaHT RATT | 
agar RRA A IAT AMAA AT: UR 8 
RATATAT ATEATATTTT: | 
rea EA HATO TOTETTT RI 
attcererertataerifalteaage tary, | 
aearrarare eA EAT RU 


The substance of the above passage is:— " There was u famous individual 
called Maladéva, who was well versed in all arts (Kalas) and who became the 
leader of hundreds of Dhirtas. Being attended upon by the Dhartas of the 
various countries he attained to great prosperity as an emperor by his own 
qualities. When once he was sitting along with men of taste, a caravan 
merchant Hirapyagupta approached him along with his son Chandragupta. 
After having been received duly the merchant requested him to have his son 
so instructed that he might not be ruined. On hearing the humble request 
of the merchant, Miladéva was pleased and replied thus, ‘Let your son be 
with me, and he will learn the essence of all arts (Bwémargaa%)', On this 
the merchant left the boy with Muladéva and having bowed to Miladéva 
returned to his house, In this extract Mdladéva is called a Dhirta, and the 
leader of all Dhiirtas. ‘The word ‘Dhirta’ in modern phraseology means a 
thief. But from the use of the word in the several extracts quoted above, 
does not seem to have meant quite a thief, but one who was versed in the 
arts referred to and being a gallant did not care for the orthodox way of 
life. Also Miiladeva seems to have been called a Dhirta (thief) on account 
of his work on ‘theft’ (rwaret:, "rearen), The place where Miladwa 
ived is not plain from any one of the above extracts. The verse at the 

beginning of Kshéméndra’s Kalévilésa which describes Miladéva’s birth- 
place is defective both in grammar as well as in sense. With a slight 
change in the verse as it is found, the name of the place might be construed 
as Vigil, * Ratndjvala or Ujvalanagara, Again, all these might be dgscrip- 
tive terms of a town whose name is lost. Still it is plain that the individual 
% described’ is the same as the Miladéva that is referred to in the Kadambari, 
the Harshacharita, Vasavadattd and Mattavilisa under various names. Kshé- 
méndra in his wor ive the substance of what Miiladéva 
a ey se 


* According to the Sanskrit Lexicon Amara, ViSilA is another name of Ujjain. 
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* must have written in several of his works. Again there are stories of Mila- 
déva in the Kathasaritsigara of Sémadéva and Brihatkathdmanjari of Kshé- 
méndra. Both these works claim to give in Sanskrit the substance of the 
Brihatkatha of Gunddhya which was written in the Paigachi dialect. But it 
will be plain from a close study of their subject-matter that they must 
have added much to and altered the original form of many stories of the 
Brihatkath’. As an example of this, the story of Muladéva can be quoted. 
Two stories about Miiladéva are found in oth these wétks, one in the cycle 
of stories called ‘ Betalapanchaviméati’ in the Sasifkavatilambaka and the 
other in the last or the Vishamaéilalambaka. Maladgvd is one of the characters 
in the fifteenth story of the cycle, Manasvimi, the hero of this story, a 
Brahman youth, sees Sasiprabh, a princess who falls in love with him. He 
rescues her from being killed bya mad elephant. Struck by the beauty of 
the maiden he also felt a pang of love for her. But soon the maiden was 
taken to her father's palace leaving Manasvami to devise his own means for 
getting at her. Being at a loss how to do this, he has recourse to the help of 
Maladéva who is called a Guru (Preceptor) and a Dhartasiddha as well as a 
Dhiirtagekhara, Mgladeva and his friend Sadi devise means by which 
Manasvimin succeeds in enjoying not only Sagiprabhi, the King’s daughter 
but also marrying Mrigisikavati, the girl who was intended for the minister's 
son and Sagi is made finally to marry Sagiprabha. : 

The story about Maladéva in the Vishamasilalambaka is also interest- 
ing. This stoty is narrated by Maladeva himself who is said to have been in 
the Court of Vikramaditya. In this story Sagi is made a companion of 
Milladéva. ‘The story narrates how Maladéva married a girl at the city 
of Pataliputra, and immediately deserted her and how the girl managed 
to have intercourse with him in the disguise of a courtezan at Ujjain and 
begot by him a son and later on had Miladéva bound up and brought to 
her by that very son. In this story also Miladéva’s name is as usual con- 
nected with Dhirtas and he is called Dhirtadikhimani, Dhdrtasiromani 
and Dhiitapati. The courtezan with whose help the heroine of this story 
managed to keep on the appearance of a courtezan while at Ujjain is named 
Davadatté. Again in this story Méladeva is said to have maintained a 
Tintha (gambling house) at Ujjain and he was himself an expert at it. 
The story as natrated scems to have had a double object, one to show that 
































there are women who do not forsake virtue in spite of adversity and sore, 


temptations and the other to show that the city of Pétaliputra was a very 
civilized place and the people of the place could not be beaten in culture or 
cleverness even by Ujjain, the capital of Vikramiditya and the abode of 
Miladéva, the great master of taste and culture. The kernel of the story 
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seems to have belonged to a period when the ancient city of Pataliputra 
was just being eclipsed by the rising city of Ujjain. ‘The name Viséla of the 
place where Milladava lived according to the Kalavilésa seems to be another 
name of Ujjain, ‘These stories are narrated in a similar manner in 
Kshémendra’s Brihatkathimanjari. The particular terms used to indicate 
Miiladéva in-his work are agysaarars: , aya: , werafe: and yer: 

All this informatjon is augmented froma new source which was not 
available till recently. This is the drama Padmapribbritaka® by Sidraka. 
He seems to be the sumeas the author of the famous drama Mrichchakatika, 
Like him he is the Lord of the city of Ujjain or Avanti. From the short 
description of the city at the beginning of the story it is plain that the 
drama must have been written at a time when Ujjain was the most impor- 
tant city of India. The city as well as its people and their vocations are very 
picturesquely described. This portion is given below : 

sitrgararanernysegalarasrataadararararaeperarora egrets TAT: 
went: | Efe 

greene: 

fpeearenttererggeta eae: 

reersiiegerer 4 

ange firegenn erative 

aepPrefrafrcraranaT maf eT: 

atreraiagertioa: 

RA THCTCNTTAPATATTEA: 

The hero of this drama is Miladeva whose other name is Karniputra. 
He jis at the beginning of the drama described by the following terms :— 

atrarrenfirntamrrata: , TmerTaTataT: | eqeTgaierTeTMTT: , wlye: 
indicating by these that he had mastered many sciences, that he had very sound 
knowledge of all arts (Kalis), that he was a master of the science of Erotics. 
In two places in this drama Maladéva is described as Dhiirtécharya, the 
preceptor of Dhiirtas. 

This work has been published along with three other ancient dramas onder the name 
ATA in the Dakshigabhirati series by Messrs. Ramakrishna Kaviand S. Ramanatha Sastr? 


“the names of the four dramas are Padmapribhrita, Ubhayabhisirika, Dhirtavitasamvida and Pa- 


datigitakam whose authors are Sidraka, Vararuchi, Syimilaka and Isvaradatta, The present writer 
is preparing @ short critical note on the value of these ancient dramas toliterature as well as 
history. Copies of the publication can he bad for Re. 2 each from Messrs. M. Dorasvami & Co., 
No, 368, Mint Street, Madras. 
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" (0 sSrmggat, fafeteernfermtntonetnai 1 tatanstgeéneinerninee 
mm RT fe, enone aeseterauerafer ta He 
‘ ; 
(3) amaitaiearecta— “agate af 
(2) foie —qetinateemet: 1 femeraraigettrmentfe 1 water | ee 
Rmadarereraegernaitarea, | forthe eianeatricaren ef 1 ort | eaTrerperrita: 
Ratarratteninattgaravarett, eamarmgarndai aig: 1 
() Siigstigeengefeceeemciensteaaee | Heise 


Padmaprabhritakam belongs to the class of Sanskrit dramas called 
Bh&na, which has got only one character and deals with subjects relating to 
‘love’. The character that is so introduced in this drama is Saga, who is 
called a friend of Maladéva, ‘The plot of the drama deals with Sasa's mission in 
appeasing the anger of Devadatta, Miladéva’s courtezan, and bringing about 
the culmination of the love between Maladava and Vipula. Vipuld is said to 
have been a sister of Dévadatté. It has already been noticed that the love 
between Miladéva and Vipulé is alluded to in the passage quoted from the 
Kadambari and in the comment on tite passage which quotes from the Sanskrit 
Brihatkatha. Similarly the love between Maladéva and Devadatté is alluded 
to in the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin as well as the Kathisaritsigarn of 
Sdmadéva and the Brihatkathamanjari of Kshéméndra. Both these stories 
from their very form appear to have been developments of the story whose 
kernel is seen in the Padmapribhritaka, ‘The Padmaprabhritaka not only 
uses the word Dhiirtichirya with reference to Miiladéva but also calls him 
simply Acharya. Again the drama says that Maladéva had his relations 
the city of Pataliputra, 

From the whole of the provious discussion it will be plain that the 
death of the Sunga sovereign Vasumitra must have been brought about by 
the scholar Miiladéva, who is said to have written works about a number of 
Kalas. The circumstances which brought about Vasumitra’s death also lend 
additional weight to the supposition. Vasumitra is said to have been killed 
by Maladéva while in the midst of actors, with whom he is said to have had 
as much confidence as with the women of his own harem. Miladéva, the 
‘Dhirtdchrya (Preceptor of Dhirtas), might have introduced himself inta, 
the harem as a dancing master and'killed the sensuous sovereign. Miladéva 
is said to have so introduced himself into other harems also in the extant 
stories about him which merely appear to have had their origin in the present 
instance. 
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Tt cannot be known what induced Milladeva to perpetrate the crime. 
He does not seem to have met with any retribution for his act ; on the other 
hand posterity seems to have cherished his name as-that of a great writer. 
This presupposes that Vasumitra must have been a weak and effete prince 
as has been supposed by historians and his murderer only became a popu- 
lar hero for the time being. The murder of the weak prince appears also to 
have been a timely god-send, especially as the country at that time was 
threatened by dissensiéns within and invasions from abroad. 

Prof. Rapson, in chapter XIof the Cambridge History of India whi 
dealing about the coins of, the Sunga period, notes a coin with the legend 
Mialadgva, whom he seems inclined to place after Vasumitra, Could it be 
that Maladeva who is said to have killed Vasumitra became for a time 
the sovereign until power was wrested from his hands ? Again Miilade 
said to have been an elder contemporary of Vikramaditya and was one of his 
courtiers, It appears very natural from all this to suppose that Miladéva 
who brought about the death of Vasumitra ruled for a time and issued coins 
in hisown name. But soon he was brought under subjection by Vikramadity 
in whose court he continued as a courtier. Again Vikramaditya, whoso- 
ever he might have been, seems to have brought about the death of Vasumitra 
by his courtier Maladéva and himself attsined to power. According to this 
latter supposition Méladéva need not have ruled asa king and Vikramaditya 
would be the successor of Vasumitra on the throne. 

It now remains only to consider who the author of the new drama Padma- 
prabhritakam was. He was a king of Northern India with his capital at 
Ujjain, He was also the author of the drama Mrichchakati whose main 
object was to celebrate the change of rule at Ujjain and to describe the cor- 
ruption of justice ("awergeat) a Avanti. The new sovereign who is said to 
have come to power after the revolution is called Aryaka. The famous 
Sanskrit poet Daydin in the beginning of his newly discovered work 
Avantisundarikath® refers among the.ancient authors whom he praises te 
Siidrakat who is said to have conquered the country several times and purified 
it and to have written a work describing his own history. Can it be that the 
Aryaka of the Mrichchakati is merely a pseudonym of the famous King 
Sadraka? 7 

















* The writer has discussed in another article whether Sddraka is thie same as theVikrami- 
itya of Usjain, who conquered the whole of Northern India, defeated and repulsed the invading 
foreigners, established an era in his ow was a great anthor and patron of authors and 
hhow he is represented in ancient literature, epigraphy, and namismaties. 














BHASA’'S PRATIMA-NATAKAM. 
By K. RaMA PisHaroti, Esg., M.A, L.T., FRAIL. 
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ACT V. bg 
(Then enter Sita and a Tapusi.) 

Sita—Madam, I have swept the hermitage clean’ and decorated it with 
flowers. I have offered worship unto the gods with what is available here, 
Now that my lord is not come, I shall be tending the young plants and 
watering them, 

Tépasi—May she prosper ! (1)* 

(Then enter Rama.) 

Rama—(Sadly) (2) Deprived as the fair city of Ayodhya was of 
my sire and myself, Bharata left it and with everything ready for my 
coronation came to my presence. But Bharata, the abode of virtue, had again 
to be sent back to the very same place for its protection. Alas, what * 
a pity that one should alone beat the great burden of sovereignty. (i) 
But such it is. Well, I shall now seek out my partner; Maithili, to drive 
away these sad thoughts. Where now can the princess of Vidéha have 
gone? Ah, these trees have their bases, indeed, newly watered, which shows 
that Maithili cannot be far off. (3) (Walking about and looking) Thus then— 
Eddying and foaming do the waters stand at the foot of the tree: 
these birds, flying down in thirst, do not drink it being muddy; the insects, 
which are drenched, when their burrows are filled with water, flit to the place 
around: and the foot of trees has new water-marks made on it as the water 
goes down. (ii) 

* (Looking) Ha, here is the princess of Vidéha! Alas, indeed ! 

‘That hand of hers, which becomes tired by merely holding a mirror feels 
now no pain even by carrying water-pots. Alas, that the forest should harden 
the delicate bodies of women as well as of creepers ! (ii) 

(Approaching)t Maithili 
sSita—Hem, my lord. Long live, my lord. 

Rama—Princess, if your work is done, sit down. (4) = 
Sita—As my lord commands. (Sits down.) 
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+ The numbers marked in Numerical figures refer to the Notes while those 
reler to the number of the Vers. 
+ Read axa for Hat 1 
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Rama—Princess, thou seemst desirous of asking me something. What is 


Sita—The colour of my lord’s face appears like that of one whose soul 
is eaten up by sorrow, What may it be? (5) 

Rama—In season are indeed my thoughts, The wound in my heart is 
similar unto what is produced when the body is struck down by the God of 
Death, The various fruits, resulting from the striking of the darts of sorrow, 
fall again and again in'the same place. (iv) 

Sita—What may my lord’s sorrow be? 

Rama—To-morrow is the anniversary of the worthy sire, my father. 
The manes desire the performance of the Nivapaner rites in the best manner 
laid down in the Kalpas. How to perform’ this is what I am  thinking* 
about. (6) Or—They will, indeed, be content with anything, for they do 
know what mypresent state is. Only I wish to offer the oblations in a way 
befitting Rama and his father. (v) 
ta—My Lord, Bharata will perform the Sradha in all grandeur; my: 
Jord will do it with fruits and water, consistent with the state (of each?)- 
Such will best please the father. (7) 

Rama—Princess, (8) The sight of the fruits arranged by our own hands 
‘on the Darbha grass will put father in sfiind of our forest life, and even there 
hewill cry. (vi) 

(Then enter Ravana in tho disguise of a mendicant.) 

Ravana—Ha! Ho! 

(9) Of uncontrolled mind always, I have taken up this form and now do 
1 go desirous of stealing away the daughter of King Janaka, like the oblations 
devoid of proper intonation and Mantras, after having deceived the descendant 
of Raghu who has offended me by his murder of Khara. (vii) 

(Walking about and looking) Here is the gate of Rama's hermitage. 
Wall, I'll get down, (getting down) (10) I will now conduct} myself as a guest. 
(Aloud)! T’'m a guest. Who's there? 

Rama—-Welcome to the guest ! 

Ravana—The voice, indeed, suits well the form. 

Rama—(Looking) Ha, a worthy sire. Worthy sire, my obeisance to you. 

Ravana§—Happiness attend thee. Fs 





























* Read Frere for Para 
Add gray after sigereari. 

“this has to be added to make it lea. 
5 Read Parivrajaa for Ravana. 
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Rama—Worthy sire, také that seat. 

Ravana— (To himéelfs.How now, Tam ordered by him ? (11) (Aloud) 
Well. (Sits down.) 

Rama—Princess, bring in water. 

Sita—As my lord commands. (Going out and coming in) Here is water. 

Rama—Attend upon the worthy’ sire. 

Sita—As my lord commands. 

Ravana—(Afrarid that his disguise will be distovered) (12) Enough, 
enough.t 

Unique on earth is she, indeed an Arwudhagi améngst mortal women, 
as whose husband every woman sings your praise, (vii 

Rama—Well, then, bring on; I'shall myself attend upon you. 

Ravana—What, shall I ease the shadow and then trouble the substance? 
Words themselves constitute the guest's welcome. I am honoured. Sit down, 

Rama—So be it. (Sits down) 

Ravana— (To himself) Well, I shall also behavet as becomes a brahmin, 
(Aloud) I belong to the Gétra of Kagyapa, studying the Vedas with 
their Angas and Upangas, the Dharmasastra of Manu, the Yoga-déstra of 
MahéSwara, the Artha-bastra of Brhaspati, the Nyaya-Rastra of Medhatithi and 
the Sradha-halpa of Prachetasa. (13) 

Rama—What, what, do you say Sradha-kalpa % (14) 

Ravana-—Why this partiality for Sradha-kalpa over the heads of all 
arutis, why? 

Rama—Sire, I have lost my father and hence is it. § 

Ravana—Enough of your doubts; ask me anything. 

Rama—Sire, in the Nivapana rites what shall I offer|| imy oblations with? 

Ravana— Whatever is given with devotion is Sradha. 

Rama—Sire, whatever is given without devotion becomes futile. I ask 


you which’is the best. 
+ Ravana—-Listen, Darbha amongst grass, sesame amongst medicinal 


herbs, leguminous seeds amongst fruits, whale amongst fish, vulture amongst 
birds, cow or rhinoceros amongst bensts.—these and the like are. Inid 
down for human beings. 
Rama—Sire, ‘and the like’ shows there is something else to be known. 
Ravana—Yes, what could be had through greatness. 
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Rama—Sire, this is my resolve: (15) Two things have 1, if they can 
achieve it. If my penance is weak, there is the bow; and if the bow is 
weak, there is the penance. (ix) 

Ravana—There are they living in the Himalayas. 

Rama—Do you say ‘Himalayas’? Well then. 

Ravana—There live on the seventh peak of the Himalayas, drinking the 
waters of the Ganges as they run down from the benign head of the real Siva, 
some animals their backs of sparkling blue and sides of shining gold, which 
rival the wind in speed. The great sages, Vaikhanasa, Valakhilya, Nat- 
mistya and others glorify their Sradha with the offer of these animals which 
approach them the moment they think of them, When offered these, the 
manes realize the fruits of having begotten children and, freed of all decay, 
reach the heaven with shining frames. ‘There, dwelling in aerial cars and 
similar unto the Devas, they are not forcibly drawn back into the cycle 
of life. (#) 

Rama-~Princess, (16) take leave of your foster children, the deer and 
the trees, the Vindhya mountains, and your dear friends, the creepers, There 
shall we live in those Himalayan forests beautified, as if by many a cluster 
of shining medicinal herbs. (xi) 

Sita—Asmy lord commands. 

Rayana—O, thou son of Kausalya, enough, enough of thy too fond 
thoughts. ‘These man cannot see. 

















Rama——Sire, do they live in the Himalay 
Ravana—Yes. 
Rama—Then, indeed, you will seé : 





‘The Himalayas shall either show me those golden deer, or pierced by 
the force of my arrows he shall become another Krauncha.’ (xii) 

Ravana—(To himself) Ha, insufferable is his haughtiness. 

Rama~-(Looking around) What's this seen like a flash of lightning ? 

Ravana—O, son of Kausalya, even here Himavan offers his worship fo 
you. That is the golden deer. 

Rama—God be praised for it. (Thy greatness is this.) 
-Thank God! Hail to thee, my lord! 

Rama-—No, no. If it is come here of its own accord, it is but the good 
fortune of my father, and he indeed deserves it. Princess, ask Lakgmang 
eto worship it. (xii) 

Sita—My lord, have you not sent Lakgmana to welcome back the precep- 
tor returning after his pilgrimage? 

Rama-—So, then, I shall myself go. 
ita—My lord, what then shall T do? 
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Rama—Attend upon the worthy sire, 

Sita—As my lord commands. 

(Bxit Rama.) (17) 

RavanaAb,! Rama now approaches it with the materials for worshi 
‘The animal having taken to running without caring? for the worship, he has 
strung his bow.3 Ah, what strength, what valour, what vigour, what speed ! (18) 
No wonder the whole world is filled with the two syllables Re-Ma. (xiv) 

‘That animal has at one jump entered the thick of the forest, beyond the 
range of his arrow. : 

Sita—Separated from my lord, I feel now undasy.4 (19) 

Ravana—(To himself) (20) Now that Rama has been enticed away by 
illusion, 1 shall carry away from the hermitage the weeping Sita who is 
young and unprotected, like the oblation unaccompanied by the chanting of 
Mantras. (xv) 

Sita—I shall go inside the hut. Desires to go.)8 

Ravana—(Taking his own form) Sita, stop, stop. (21) 

Sita—(Terrisied) Hem, who can this be now ? 

Ravana—What, dost thou not know ? 

Who has conquered in battle Ingra and the rest of the Devas accompa- 
nied by the host of Danavas, who has seen Surpanaka disfigured and heard 
his brothers killed, who proudly has falsely tempted away the wicked: Rama 
of immeasurable strength—such am I, Ravana, come, © broad-eyed maid, 
desirous of carrying you away. (xvi) 

Sita—Hem, it's Ravana. (Moves off.) & 

Ravana—Ha! Where dost thou go, having fallen within the range of 
Ravana’s vision ? 

Sita—Help, my lord, help! Help, Lakgmana, help. 

Ravana—Sita, listen to my feats of strength :—Sakra was broken, and 
Kubera roughly shaken; the Moon was dragged and crushed was Saturn, 
Fie, ho, upon the*heavens where herd together the terrified Devas. Blessed, 
indeed, is the earth, where lives Sita, (xvii) 

Sita—Help, my lord, help! Help, Laksmana, help. 

Ravana—Go thou for protection to Raima, or Lak&mana, or to Dadaratha 
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who dwells in heaven. But doe: c kill the youngling of a deer 
in spite of its piteous and futile wailings ? (xviii) 

Sita—Help, my lord, help | Help me, Lak&muna, help me! 

Ravana—Why bewailst thou thus, O brond-eyed damsel? Think of me 
as thou ‘wouldst thy lord. Possessed as he is of mighty strength, he is 
incapable of fighting with me, though helped by the hosts of Devas. (xix) 

* Sita—(Angrily) Thou art cursed. (22) 

Ravana—Ha, ha,’ ha! Ah, the power of chastity. I who have not been 
burned by the rays of the sun, when I speeded up, am now burnt by these 
few words of hers, "Thdu ust cursed’. (xs) 

Sita—Save me, save me, my lord. 

Ravana—(Catching hold of Sita) Ho! Ho! List ye, list ye, sages all who 
dwell in Janasthana: Here goes Ravana, forcibly carrying away Sita, If 
‘Rama loves his princely honour, let him show his valour. (23) (xxi)* 

Sita—Save me, save me, my lord. 

Ravana—(Walking about and looking) Ha, here comes running’ quickly 
the fierce-beaked Jatiyu, shaking the forest trees with the gale set up 
by his wings. Ha! Stop now, 

I shall send you to the abode of Yama, thy body weltering in the 
blood gushing out from thy wings clipped by the sword wielded by my 
arms. (xxii) 





(Bxeunt} 
End of Act V. 


Notes on Act V. 


‘This Act describes the saddest part of the whole of the Ramayani, ‘vis, the 
carrying away of Sita. The events leading to the catastrophe are well marshalled, 
aid the development of the act is mide to appear very natural, though of ‘course 
‘one is bound to confess with a sense of regret that there is a marked fall at least 
in the last section of thé Act: But it is very refreshing to be able to”point out 
that the poet has shown great originality. in-having: brought Rama and: Ravana 
together. Ravana is bere represented as 4 great and profound -Vaidik who is 
made tO indulge in.talks:bf.learning and wisdom. Further, the poet has shown a 
greater stroke of genius in assigning a nobler motive to Rama in running after the” 
illusionary golden deer. It is not the idle husband trying to:satiate the wanton 
curiosity of the faturaliy fickleminded woman, but ‘the dutiful and ideal soh 
“hunting down a rare animal, so that he may make his Srédha more and more 
welcome to his dead father. ‘Thus the blind lover is made. the ideal son. Here 

© Omit what follows as fares stat 1 
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‘+ lies the intportance of the scene from the point of view of characterization. But 
whether the change from the real into the ideal is good or bad will more or less 
depend upon the temperament of the critic. We shall here but point out that the 
change is quite in keeping with the character of the hero as our poet has 
delineated it. 

‘From the opening words of Rama it is clear that this Act takes place not long. 
after Bharata has been sent back to Ayodhya. Further, since Rama says that his 
father’s anniversary falls on the néxt day, the incidents narrated here must be 
supposed to be taking place just a year after the royal exifes had left Ayodhya. 

‘The Act opens with what ought to have been marked out as an interlude, 
which is very interesting as showing to us Sita steeped *in’ her forest fife, ‘The 
princess of Mithila and queen of Ayodhya here plays the role of both the mistress 
and the maid, She sweeps the hermitage clean and tastefully decorates it with 
flowers, offers worship unto the gods and waters the plants and trees and creepers 
in her garden, ‘The once imperial queen, now descended into such a simple 
forest life, appears a pious and devout ‘Y'ipasi, well becoming the anchorite 
Rama. ‘The great queen coming upon the stage in her weird dress and doing her 
still more weird work cannot but produce a very great stage effect. 

(1) Here must have been marked ' “Ae Znverlude'. Tt cannot be allowed to 
be continuous with the rest of the Act. As deseribed later on, there is no one in 
the hermitage when Ravana carries Sita away and no further mention is made of 
‘TApasi. ‘The two cannot together be? So it is better to assign the portion to 
what may be termed the interlude. ‘The purpose of it is very clear; it is to show 
Sita in her new home and new round of duties. ‘ 

(2) Note the tenour of his thoughts. He is sorry for the fair but practicaliy 
widowed city of Ayodhya and for the noble Bharata whose request he could not 
grant. He is also sorry that the whole burden of the regal responsibility has 
fallen upon one alone, though they are four brothers and therefore could have 
divided it. ‘These thoughts agitate him and he loses his natural calmness and so, 
to ease his troubled mind, he wishes to seck out his fair partner, Note it is 
worth while to point out that he is never sorry on his own account, 

(8)' Here is another piece of work the noble princess is accustomed to do, 
Flow exquisite the picture—as sublime the noble spirit as the lofty grandeur of 
the picturesque sylvan home, That she has become inured to it, has become one 
with it, is further emphasized by the words of Rama, who feels a pang at seeing 
the tenderly reared frail woman thus accustoming herself to hard work. 

(4) In spite of his desire to have a few moments her, he tenderly 
inguiges if her work is done. Note the noble solicitude not to stand in the way 
‘of anybody. He is prepared {o forego her company, if his presence would keep 
her away from her duties. - 

(6)... Note the shrewdness of Sita, She finds at a glance that her lord is ill at 
case, that he is troubled by some sad thoughts. 

(@) That the poet has in view the portrayal of an ideal character for Rama 
is again emphasized here. Weighed down with sid thoughts, Rama comes to find 
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consolation in the company of his wife. Yet, instead of having a few moments + 
of pleasant chat to forget his sorrows and to cheer her, he proceeds again to 
business, Here, then, the character is pictured with no scope for doubt—the 
character not of an average but an ideal prince, 

‘These words show that the approaching anniversary of his father is the first 
of its kind. Had it been a subsequent one, such thoughts would have been out of 
place, since he could have performed it as before. ‘Chus it supplies interesting 
materials for the time apalysis of the play. 

(2 Quick and ready comes Sita’s answer, carrying a world of sense—thus 
asserting she is worthy,of her position. 

Note the expression Saeergea—' as becomes one’s position’. ‘This should 
be taken both with Bharata and with Rama. Every man must perform his $ridha 
in a way worthy of his position, Such alone will please his manes. 

(8) Note the very tender solicitude for his father’s happiness. Rama desires 
that his father should have no occasion at all to remember that his son is in 
exile, For, that is sure (o again steep him in misery. It is therefore to ensure his 
continued happiness that he wants to perform his father’s anniversary on a grand 
scale and not to show his own greatness. Such exquisite love of and anxious 
solicitude for one’s father is indeed very rare. Here, then, is the ideal son, 

‘Three, then, are the causes of Rama's sorrow: the fate of Ayodhya, the 
heavy responsibility attaching to the disappointed Bharata, and how to ensure 
the happiness of his father—the last, of course, at present the most. pressing. 

‘This takes us to the end of the first stage in the development of the Act. 
‘the second begins with the entrance of Ravana. ; 

(9) The opening words of Ravana set forth the reason why he is come to 
carry off He wants to avenge the murder of Khara and (later on in verse 
16) the injury done to his sister; and he says he will do it, after having falsely 
enticed Rama away, ‘This shows that the later appearance of the golden deer is 
no happy coincidence to help Ravana, as it apparently looks, but forms part of 
the nefarious plans prepared by him, 

(10) Though there is no explicit mention of it, it suggests that Ravana must 
hhave come in some aerial contrivance. Otherwise this stage direction will be out 
of place, unless it is supposed that he is on the top of a hill which overlooks the 
blissful hermitage. Nor again is a hill mentioned here, but only a forest. Hence it 

s better to suppose that he came in his aerial car, as mentioned in the Ramayana, 

(11) Here is a beautiful tribute to the innate greatness of Rama whose 
superior presence even the callous monster feels. The very courteous offer,of a 
seat sounds to him command, 53 
(12) Immediate personal attention might lead to the betrayal of his disguise. 
So Ravana is in a fix ; but he cleverly gets out of it by saying that a gugst finds 
his welcome when he is received with kind words. 

(13) Here Ravana proceeds, as a guest ought, to announce who and what 
he is. The list of the Sistras he has studied shows that Ravana is a learned 
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man, [t has, of course, to be remembered that this announcement cannot be 
taken as a mere imposition upon Rama, for he must be prepared to answer any 
subject on which discussion might follow. Hence it must have’ been made with 
the full preparedness to satisfy his enemy on any subject. ‘This aspect should 
not be forgotten and this is quite in keeping with the Pauranic conception of 
Ravana.as a learned scholar. ‘The mention of the several authors here will be of 
further use to fix the date of our dramatist. 

(14) As is only too natural, Rama catches hire upon the subject of 
Sradha-Kalta, being what is nearest his heart at that time, As soon as Ravana 
hears the occasion for it and his doubt, he very dextersusly manipulates the 
talk in such a way as to naturally lead to the final catastrophe. Note how qufetly 
and unobstrusively:he brings in the subject of the golden deer. For once, indeed, 
the great hero is really misled, with what result of course we all know. 

(15) What a bold statement! ft is quite like the unconquerable Kgatriya 
hero and a great sage, ; 

(16) Note how quickly he resolves upon his course of action. As soon as he 
hears of the existence of the golden deer, their importance in Sridha and their 
place of abode, he jumps up without even a moment’s reflection and asks his wife 
to take leave of their abode, her birds, her beasts, her trees, and her creepers, 
What wonderful self-confidence and what solicitude for the future happiness of his 
dead father! Even Ravana is surprised and he is afraid that he might depart 
before his plans are ready. Hence he hastens to point out that those animals are 
not easily accessible for a human being. ‘Then Rama asks him if they are on the 
Himalayas and when he is assured of that, he breaks out into a statement which 
takes even Ravana’s breath away. ‘The latter never counted upon so much self: 
consciousness of strength and so he naturally mistakes it for mere vanity. 

At this critical moment, thanks to Ravana’s good luck, the illusionary 
golden-striped deer comes like a flash of lightning within Rama’s vision. ‘This 
he attributes to the good luck of his blessed father, and being reminded that 
Lakgmana was absent from the hermitage, he himself sets out to welcome it, 
asking Sita to attend upon the mendicant. 

Apparently the appearance of the deer scems to be a happy coincidence for 
Ravana, but as we have already pointed out, it is not 50. 

‘This takes us to the end of the second stage in the development of the 
‘Act. Now that Rama has been enticed away, Ravana is free to do as he pleases. 
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(17) Here is a subject on which opinion might probably be different. Was 
Rama justified in leaving Sita with an unknown man, the more so because he 
knew from past experience that the place abounded in Raksasas who were up 
to all mischief? It may probably be argued that in so doing Rama was a bit 
careless, a carelessness that cost him his wife, It must, however, be remembered 
‘that Rama had no idea of going far away from the hermitage and secondly, he 
left Sita in the care not of somebody, but of an apparently honourable and 
Iearned mendicant, whose words only too well confirmed his assumed character, 
If fault there be, it is only that he was not over-calculating, but had he been so, 
he would have been -anfrue to himself. He is the ideal hero who is ever 
prepared to think that every One is as honourable as himself, Such a character 
cannot consistently harbour any suspicions against another. ‘This incident, 
then, shows not that he was careless, but reveals one more aspect of his character, 

(18) Note Ravana is not a mere brute, He can appreciate and honour 
valour and heroism, ‘The eulogy he bestows upon Rama is that of a noble warrior. 

(19) Sita feels a foretaste of the coming catastrophe, though so far there 
is nothing to rouse her suspicions, Ravana is yet the honoured guest and not 
her enemy, It is really coming events casting their shadows before. 

(20) Now that the supreme moment is come, Ravana throws off his disguise 
and hurries to execute his plan. Note the beautiful simile, the full force of which 
can be realized only when the place of mawiras in a ritual is remembered. And it 
becomes the speaker, because he has often stolen away the oblations offered by sages. 

(21) ‘The change of tone and the throwing away of the disguise take Sita by 
surprise, and she succumbs to fear. In a spirit of pride and elation Ravana an- 
nounces his merciless intention and duly tells her that she has no escape from him. 
‘She does not know what to do except to call upon her lord and Lakymaya to save her. 

(22) Now alone is she roused from her terrified stupor, when Ravana 
tried to touch her honour, saying ‘Think of me as thou wouldst thy lord.’ ‘This is 
too much to listen to, and she curses hjm. ‘That it is not ah empty thing is clear 
from the subsequent words of Ravana, 

(23) Ravana finds that he can no longer safely delay executing his purpose. 
So he catches hold of her and loudly proclaims a challenge to Rama to retrieve 
his honour, if he loves his Kgatriya blood. 

In passing, we are constrained to point out that there is a perceptible fall 
towards the latter part ofthe Act. Though the situation affords full scope for 
the poet’s flights of fancy, nothing of it is seen here. 

In concluding, we have only to point out that the Act is bound to produce 
very great stage effect, for unlike the preceding Act, there is here actien and 

emovement, qualities which are generally said to be absent in Indian dramas. ‘The 
sylvan beauties in which the scene is shrouded, the happy Sita engaged in her 
domestic dities, the care-worn and restless Rama, the coming of Ravafia in the 
mendicant garb, the magical appearance of the golden deer, and the final pathetic 
incident, all these cannot but produce a very impressive effect 

















GLIMPSES OF THE ANCIENT VARNA DHARMA. 
By K. KRIsHNaMACHaRya, ESQ, B.A., L.T., M.R.AS. 


AMONG the ancient law-givers of India, Manu stands pre-eminent. No 
‘Smriti of ours covers so extensive a ground as does Manu’s. The moment 
you plunge into his Smriti, you find yourself in a profound atmosphere, 
which is peculiarly characteristic of Manu, and which is conspicuously 
absent in any other Smriti, Prescribing an eXcellent ideal for the life of 
man, Manu has the large-heartedness to recognize his weaknesses, and in the 
earlier stages permits by way of concessions, certain indulgences, under 
restrictions, with a view to gradually lift him up to the higher plane, He 
ordains, “let a Brahmana live, in normal times, by a profession where there 
is the least probability of injury to the living."! “To be a helpless 
slave of the desires is not commendable ; but at the same time, there is no 
such thing as absolute freedom from desires” he grants? In one 
place he goes so far as to admit that there is no sin in eating flesh, in 
drinking wine, and in indulging in fornication, inasmuch as these are but 
natural cravings of the living; but to desist from them is fruitful of the 
best. 3 It will probably be surprising to learn that the considered 
opinion of Manu is that the Creator himself has ordained the mobile and 
immobile world to be food for the living. On this ground he justifies 
animal food for man4 And yet’ in another place he pleads for giving 
up animal food, on the ground that flesh is improcurable without injuring 
the living; and to injure the living is to turn away from Heaven.$ ‘Thus 
in the midst of apparent contradictions, Manu spins a golden thread for the 
guidance of man, which, if' intelligently followed, takes him out of the 
labyrinth of life, with all its perplesities, and leads him on to the ideal. 
Unlike other law-givers who are uncompromising in their dictums, Manu 
graciously grants concessions, but takes care that they are to be thrown out 
the moment their values as such are in danger of being ignored. ‘That is 
why in the midst of these concessions he never forgets to bring the ideal 
itself into the foreground. 

Munu does not create law as such;nor do the other law-givers. Among 
tHe practices of their contemporary societies, they recognize some as lawful ~ 
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3 [bid., Chapter V, 56. 
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and condemn some others as sinful, while laying an unerring emphasis upon 
what they consider to be the ideal. There is 2 world of difference among 

them as to which of the practices are lawful and which sinful; but they 

are all agreed as to the ideal. Mere physical and material comfort has no 

fascination for many of them. ‘They are all out to preserve the soul of 

man from being entangled in the maze of desires, and keep it spiritually 

pure. To this end mapy of them have to restrict the play of desires as a 

‘means to control the senses. With this preface let us have a peep into the 

ancient Varna-Dharma, as propoundéd by some twenty Smritis. 

Four main Castes arevecognized by all the law-givers. They are the 
Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra. In normal times the 
castes have their respective occupations and social services, which do not 
collide with one another. In times of distress some latitude is shown to the 
twice-born castes in the matter of choice of a paying profession, Parasara, one 
of the conservative law-givers, gives under such circumstances an extreme 
Jatitude in the matter of preserving one’s own body and soul even at the 
cost of one’s dharma, and then advises a resuming of the dharmic ways, when 
the times turn normal once again. 1 

* ‘The origin of the mixed castes is a chapter by itself. Manu gives us an’ 
elaborate classification of the children Gorn of parents of the different castes, 
either in lawful wedlock or in illegal intercourse. ‘The anuloma marriages 
alone among the intercaste ones are recognized in law, while the prathiloma 
marriages are condemned with one accord by every one of the law-givers. 
In one place Gautama says that the preservation of blood by keeping it 
from mixture is dharma.2 And this mixture of blood was apprehended 
more in the fall of woman than in the fall of man. On this ground it is 
that Manu is inclined to excuse the vice of a maiden in yielding to the 
amorous approaches of a man of a higher caste, while he advises imprison. 
ment within the four corners of the home, when she commits the same 
crime with a man of a lower caste. In the case of a man who tempts a 
woman of a higher caste nothing less than a capital punishment is 
prescribed for. the crime, while a man carnally knowing a maiden of the 
same caste is to pay some compensation to her father if demanded. 3 | Ac- 
cording to Manu the children of an anuloma union between a Brahmana 
and a Sudra can at length rise to the caste of their higher parent, if forsseven 

* qgenerations the process of such anuloma union is repeated.4 Hence it 
is ‘that some of the law-givers recognize anuloma marriages as legal, 
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4 Manu, Chapter X, 64. 
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+ with somé restrictions as to the duties of such wives, in contradistinction to 
those of the wives of the same caste. 
Marriage within the caste is the ideal. For those that cannot control 
their amorous inclinations, wives from castes lower than their own are some- 
| times prescribed. Thus a Brahmana may indulge in four wives, a Kshatriya 
in three, a Vaisya in two, and a Sudra in one only. Almost all the law-givers 
accord implicit or explicit sanction, with or without restrictions, for anuloma 
marriages. Manu and Vyasa explicitly permit then? Yajnavalkya and 
Sankha do not approve of a Sudra wife for the twice-born, and therefore, 
they restrict the numbers of their wives to three, two and one respectively. $ 
It is true that Manu also explicitly speaks against a Sudra wife for 
dwijas, especially for a Brahmana, and predicts that one who indulges in 
such a wife is doomed to fall. For him who kisses a Sudra woman's lips or 
who inhales her breath, and for him who is born in her womb there is no re- 
demption.4 But then, in another place, while describing the social status 
of the children of anuloma marriages, he lays it down that the children of 
dwijas by their wives belonging to the castes next below theirs are almost 
equal in rank with their fathers, and are entitled to the rights of the twice- 
born as much as those horn to the wives of their own castes. There- 
fore, his condemnation of a Sudra wife for a Vaisya, at any rate, loses much 
of its force. Yajnavalkya classifies the children of anuloma and prathiloma 
marriages as good and bad. Usanas opines that one who contracts an 
alliance of intercaste marriage becomes a great sinner? And yet, as we 
shall see, these law-givers find themselves constrained to give anuloma marri- 
ages a legal or a social recognition. ‘They had probably to keep their personal 
opinions aside when confronted with the practices of their respective societies. 
‘The wives of a dwifa belonging to different castes are not given an equal 
status in life, They are lodged in separate houses, and their degrees of 
seniority vary with the castes. The privilege of attending on the husband is, 
given only to the wife of the same caste. A disciple is required to treat the 
wife of his preceptor, belonging to the same caste as the preceptor, with the 
respect due to the preceptor himself; while his wives of other castes are to be 
accosted with respectfal standing and prostration.® In the absence of the 
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wife of a higher caste, Katyayana gives an additional status to the wives of the - 
lower castes, except the Sudri, and thus gives them a share even in religious 
ceremonies. The sacrificial fire may be churned, he says, out of the arani 
wood by the eldest of the wives in the order of castes, and in her absence 
by any one of the rest. ? 

This difference in rank among the wives of different castes is maintained © 
even in the matter of Dayabhaga. The property of a Brahmana having 
four sons by the wivesof the several castes is to be divided into ten shares 
of which four, three, two, and one shall go to the sons, in the order of the 
castes of their respective mothers.? It is worthy of note that Yajnavalkya too 
has allowed the same claim for the children by mothers of different castes, 
including a Sudra mother, even though he explicitly expresses himself against 
such an alliance for a dwija.3 Vasishta, who does not recognize a Sudra wife 
for a dwija, divides on the other hand the whole property into six shares of 
which three, two, and one go to the children by the respective caste mothers. + 

Many of the law-givers affix their stamp of approval on anuloma marri- 
ages, by prescribing asaucham in birth or death (uncleanness), as between 
the wives and their husband, among themselves, and among their children, 
Usanas prescribes that, on the death of a Sudra sapinda, a Vaisya, a Kshatri 
and a Brahmana shall be unclean for six, three, and one day respectively; that 
on the demise of a Vaisya sapinda, a Sudra, a Kshatriya, and a Brahmana 
shall be unclean for fifteen, six and three days; that on the expiry of a Kshatriya 
sapinda, a Brahmana, a Vaisya, and a Sudea shall be unclean for six, twelve, 
and twelve days respectively ; while on the death of a Brahmana sapinda, those 
of the remaining castes shall be unclean foraday.5 While mainly agreeing 
with Usanas, Sankha differs from him in declaring that on the death of a 
Brahmana sapinda, those of the other castes remain unclean for ten days. As 
between the wives and their husbands, a Brahmana remains unclean, accord- 
ing to Apastambha, for ten, six, three, or one day, in birth or death, among 
his‘wives;? while Daksha differs from him in prescribing eight days for 
the Kshatriyn wife.® As between the wives themselves, uncleanness in birth 
or death is, in the opinion of Atri, equal to that of the husband; while that 
on the death of the husband is of the same duration as observable in their 
respective castes.? 
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Thotigh Parasara does not explicitly commit himself in favour of inter- 
caste marriages, he gives us an insight, in another connection, into what he 
thinks of then. Enumerating cases of exceptions among Sudras, whose food 
can be partaken by dwijas, he gives the very classes mentioned by Manu, 1 
but in a different order; he tries to interpret them as the offsprings of 
dwijas by anuloma marriages, and thus traces ont in their veins the blood of 
a dwija, before he can reconcile himself to their food becoming acceptable to 
a Brahmana. Conservative that he is, he feels he caflnot easily get over the 
difficulty. By making the food offered by the children born of anuloma 
alliances acceptable to the Brahmana, Parasara gives’ ocial recognition for 
such alliances.? é 

Next, as regards the marriageable age of a girl, It is unquestionable that 
Manu recognizes post-puberty marriages. He does not limit the marriageable 
age, as do some of the later law-givers. In one case, he feels himself 
constrained to concede pre-puberty marriage as a virtue of necessity. “If a 
suitable bridegroom is procured in the caste, let the bride be given away, 
even though she does not come of age,” says hed He would rather 
allow a girl to remain an old maid, than see her given away to an unworthy 
husband.’ Apastambha sees nothing sinful in a girl attaining puberty 
during her marriage ceremony. He simply advocates the resumption of the 
remaining portion of the religious functions after the expiry of the third night 
of her uncleanness.5 But Parasara is uncompromising. He curses that the 
parents of a girl who attains puberty before her marriage aré doomed to rot in 
hell, and that a dtoija who marries her loses his caste and forfeits his claim 
on convivinlity among his castemen.6 Yama and Samvartha follow suit, 7 
Sankha prescribes that if such a girl dies, there is no expiation for the 
consequent uncleanness.* Brihaspati is of opinion that the gift of gold, 
land, or a git] of eight years is productive of good for seven births. 9 Vasishta 
too advocates pre-puberty marriage ; but at the same time he gives the girl the 
liberty in the matter of choice of a husband in her own caste, if unfortunately 
she attains puberty before her marriage, She is enjoined to wait for 
three years after puberty and then make her choice. 10 Even Yajnavalkya 
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gives her some right of choice, when there are none to give her away.) + 
Manu is undoubtedly the most sympathetic of the law-givers under such 
sumstances, He takes into consideration the right of the girl, and the 
guilt of her parents in having neglected their duty by the daughter. And 
yet the poor parents are not threatened with anything like a severe retribu- 
tion. Some of their rights are even protected. “‘In making her own choice 
of a husband, after three years of her attaining puberty, a girl commits no 
sin at all, But let Ifer give up every bit of jewellery given her by her 
parents or brothers ; else she would be a thief: he declares.2 As for the 
man who weds her,"hé need not pay her father anything by way of sulka, 
since he has forfeited his right to it, 3 Gautama too is generous enough, 
though he is inclined more towards pre-puberty marriage.* He limits the 
time not to three years, but to three menstrual periods only. 

Almost all the Jaw-givers are against the remarriage of women. Parasara 
seems to make an exception under certain extraordinary circumstances. But, 
taking the spirit of the whole of his Smriti into account, he does not seem to 
be in favour of his own exceptions. Vasishta permits it only in one case: 
when the husband dies after the formal religious consecration, her hymen 
remaining unruptured, a girl deserves to be married for a second time. Manu 
declares that a second husband is nowhere advocated for a woman; while for 
a man he does explicitly sanction, on religious grgunds, @ second wife on the 
demise of the first? The ban on the remarriage of a woman is so great 
that the son born in such an alliance is barred from all religious ceremonies; 
he cannot be invited to preside over a Pitr-Sraddha.8 Angirasa goes 
to the length of denouncing the gift of a girl to a second person, after 
having been promised to a first; she then becomes a remarried woman and 
the food offered by her is forbidden for the twice-born.? Manu advises 
Brahmacharyam for a good woman on the death of her husband, He 
is certain she reaches Heaven, even though childless.!0 Elsewhere the 
doors of Heaven are said tobe closed against the childless, Parasara is 
equally emphatic on the advice.!! But Usanas goes a step further and 
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* enjoins a special Pinda (ball of rice) as a mark of profound respect on 

the day of her annual Sraddha, in case the wife immolates herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband,! 

In this connection it is worthy of note that fasts and penances are 
ordained for widows. No law-giver prescribes them for a woman with her 
husband living. On the other hand, she is prohibited from such observances. 
Atri_and Vishnu are positive that if ever she indulges in any such fasts, 
she does not only help in cutting away the longevit? of her husband, but 
also courts hell for hersel 

Apart from the question of remarriage. some.of the” law-givers. advocate 
procreation of a son on the childless widow of an elder brother or of a 
sapinda relation with a view to maintain the line of posterity unbroken, 
Special care is taken to show that this is notto beconfounded with a 
second matriage of the woman, Extraordinary precautions are prescribed 
for the man and the woman, so that the union does not turn out to be lustful, 
The union is effected under an appointment religiously sanctioned by the 
elders concerned. At times a childless husband sanctions such an appoint- 
ment for the wife. The appointed individual must bea brother of the 
husband or one of his sapindas Gautama, Yajnavalkya, and Vasishta 
uphold the practice. Vasishta limit#'the age of the woman to sixteen years, 
while others are silent on the point.t Manu makes this procreation imperative 
in the case of one who takes away the wealth of a deceased and childless 
brother. In cases of dispute as to the ownership of the child so created, 
Manu’s decision, as that of Parasara,é is that he does belong to the 
husband of the woman; and that, in the property, he is entitled to an equal 
share with his uncles? But if both the husband and the procreator have no 
other issue, the procreated shall inherit their properties, and perform their 
Sraddhas.8 Usanas is also of the same opinion. Gautama limits such 
procreation to a brother of the husband; if from a different source, the child 
forfeits his right of inheritance.20 With all the solemnity of the function, 
Manu is not in entire agreement with the principle underlying this practice, 
He feels something repugnant in it and characterizes it as beastly. Tt was 
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introduced into the human society by the licentious King Vena. Only in 
cases when the betrothed husband of a girl dies before the actual marriage, 
she may, if willing, choose to marry his brother; otherwise, the practice 
is not commendable! He is averse to give a social status to the sons 
born under such an appointment, with or without the husband of the 
woman living. Sraddha oblations offered to them are entirely robbed of 
their efficacy, here and hereafter.2 

‘The one humane and wholesome principle that seems to guide the 
social, religions, and legal dicta of muny a law-giver of the early ages is that 
the weaknesses of the gentler sex are not to be much advertised. Atri is 
explicit on the point.3 A woman does not become unclean by the touch of a 
paramour.t A woman who strays, from sheer folly, away from her husband, 
deserves to be readmitted by him, if her hymen keeps unruptured. Yajna- 
valkya is even more generous. With or without her hymen unruptured, she 
is to be taken in by her husband if she comes back after staying away with 
a man of her own caste. 

It is this generous principle that is responsible for the classification of 
sons, legitimate as well as illegitimate, into twelve classes and for giving 
them some status in life, varying in degrees. In the absence of the higher 
ones, the next lower in rank is to perfornt the funerals of the parents.7 

We have already seen how Parasara labours in accepting the established 
exceptions among Sudras in the matter of interdining between the three 
higher castes and the fourth, Among the twice-born themselves, there is not 
much of a restriction. A Brabmana shall take the food offered by the twice- 
born who are recognized in their social duties8 Parasara permits it on all 
the occasions of Sraddha oblations. Atri, Apastambha, and Angirasa prescribe 
that the food offered by a Brahmana shall be always acceptable; that offered 
by a Kshatriya may be accepted on some definite periodical phases of the 
moon; that offered by a Vaisya may be accepted in times of distress or on 
occasions of sacrifice.!0 

As to the unacceptability of the Sudra food in general there is not much 
of a difference of opinion. Apastambha and Vasishta condemn it in so many 
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* words.1 Atri almost agrees with them Usanas and Gautama prohibit even 
water touched by a Sudra.3 Manu creates exceptions in the cases of one’s 
own servants and dependents like the slave, the barber, the family friend, 
the cowherd, the cultivator of the land, and he who surrenders himself 
for protection. The fond offered by any one of these Sudras may be accepted 
by a Brahmanat Yajnavalkya, Yama, Gautama, and Parasara approve of 
these exceptions.5 

We need not say much of the animal food. Most of the law-givers 
from Manu downwards have not much to say against it. But as we have 
already seen, Manu himself advises non-indulgence of higher principles, If 
absolutely necessary, he permits it on religious occasions, like the Sraddha 
of Pitrs or Devas. Of the flesh of all the animals, that of the rhinoce- 
ros is highly spoken of as the most pleasing to Pitrs and Devas. While by 
the offerings of milk and Payasam they feel satisfied for one year, they are 
satiated for a full twelve years by the offerings of the flesh of the rhinoceros ! 7 
It is interesting to" note that in one case Manu makes it imperative to 
accept flesh. The man who does not eat flesh when religiously enjoined 
becomes a beast for several lives.8 It is not meet for a Brahmana to 
refuse the offer of fish among other things. 

‘There is no such thing as ptllution by sight (Drishti-dosha) among 
the four Varnas. Even in a Sraddha the food becomes polluted only by the 
smell of a hog, by the flutter of the wings of a fowl, by the sight of a dog, or by 
the touch of a low-caste man.!0 —Usanas limits only to the first three.!! 
Gautama and Parasara extend the pollution, even on ordinary occa- 
sions, to the sight of a Svapacha (dog-cater) or a Chandala, the off 
spring of a Brahmana woman by a Sudra!2 There is no other case of 
pollution by sight decreed by our law-givers. 

But sparsha-dosha (pollution by touch) is of a wider range, ‘There are 
several expiations prescribed for the various kinds of sparsha-dosha, which are 
extended even to the domain of animals. Atri gives us some exceptions to 
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sparsha-dosha. On festive occasions, in marriages, sacrifices, and processions 
of Gods there is no such thing as touchability or untouchability.! 

Change of religion is a punishable crime in the eyes of Atri. A foreign 
igion shall be avoided like the wife of another, however attractive. 2 
But so far as we are able to see, there is nowhere a mode of recla- 
mation prescribed, even after an expiation ceremony, for any of the poor 
souls that may have gone astray. The lnw-givers had probably no such 
pressing cases inviting their attention. 

Before we close, we should like to touch upon one more point, not 
ignificant in itself. “ Parasara Samhita is known as the Code for Kaliyugn, 
even as that of Manu for Krita, of Gautama for Treta, of Sankha and Likhita 
for Dwapara.s And yet in one important respect we deviate from the 
dictum of Parasara. .\ccording to him sapinda relationship stops with the 
fourth generation: and it breaks up with the fifth. Consequently, the 
period of pollution on account of birth or death is reduced after the fourth 
generation, and finally becomes three days in the case of the seventh. Men 
of the sixth and seventh generations may also be invited to preside on the 
occasions of Pitr Sraddhas4 But in practice we extend sapinda re- 
lationship to the seventh generation! Among the law-givers Vasishta alone 
carries sapindya to the seventh.S Gautama is indecisive; according to 
him it may be taken to the fifth or even to the seventh.6 And yet 
any changes proposed in che existing social order are many a time opposed, 
tooth and nail, as being contrary to the dictates of Parasara ! That the rules of 
conduct prescribed in the several Smritis are not intended to be eternal and 
that they are linble to change with the change of times is self-evident. The 
ideal remains true for all times. The point need not be Inboured further. 

Tf we are asked to give in a nut-shell the whole spirit of a life of 
dharma for all the Varnas, we cannot do better than quote the splendid 
couplet of Manu :— 

aching aed eng aa | 
smeagg wigrt wage, wars 1 Chapter VI, 46. 

Without injury even to the insects on land or in water, let one con- 

duct oneself, with due regard to Truth and Conscience—is the essence of all 


the teachings on Dharma. 
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A South Indian Parallel to the Bengali Cumulative Folk-Tale. 





OW reading the story given by Mr. Sarat Chandra -Midha in the July issue of 
the Q.J. M.S. Lam reminded of a parallel folktale current in ‘Tamil, in our 
parts of the country, Here is an abstract of it. 

Under a big banian tree there lived, once upon a time, a Rat-King, He had 
a Queen. One day, while the queen was cooking the food of her lord, she 
tumbled into the oven and was burnt to ashes, 

‘The Rat-King returned fromm his hunt. and was in eager expectation of a nice 
dish for the day. He called his queen: but there was no response, With & 
heavy heart he searched for her, and finally saw, to his utter sorrow, her ashes in 
the oven. 

In great grief, he came to the foot of the tree, and sat dejected. Seeing the 
Rat-King unusually moody, the ‘Tree asked him the reason therefor, ‘The Rat-King 
would not give out easily why he was moody. But finally he said, “My queen 
‘was burnt to ashes, and I have no pleasure.” 

‘The Tree feli very sorry, and said, "Am I to be in enjoyment of the pleasure 
that has been denied to you ?”” So saying, it shed all its Iga 
An Blephant who daily used to come to the (ree for mouthfuls of fresh leaves 
saw it-bare, and asked it why it had shed its leaves. 

‘The ‘Tree replied :— 

“The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt: 
‘the Rat-King is moody ; And I shed leaves.’ 

‘The Elephant felt sorry for the death of the Queen of the Rat-King, and 
said, “Am I to be in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying 
he broke one of his tusks. 

‘The River, to which he used to go for a bath, asked him why he broke 
his tusk, : 

‘The Elephant said :— 

‘the Queen of the Rat-King is burnt : 
‘Phe Rat-King is moody ; 
‘The ‘Tree shed its leaves ; 
And I broke my tusk.’* 

‘The River felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, “Am 1 to be in 
enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying, it dried up its water. 

‘A Crane, that used to fish in the water of the river, asked it why it was dry. 
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"The River said s— 
‘The Queen of the Rat-King is burnt 
‘The Rat-King is moody : ‘i 
‘The ‘Tree shed its leaves ; 
‘The Elephant broke bis tu 
And I dried up my water.” 

‘The Crane felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, "Am T10 be i 
enjoyment of the pleaswre that is denied to you?” 
blind of an eye, 

\ Hunter that used jo see the Crane every day, while out for a hunt, asked 
the Crane why he was blind 6f an eye. 

‘the Crane said :— 

“Phe Queen of the Rat-King is burnt 

‘The Rat-King is moody: * 
‘The Tree shed its leaves ; 
‘The Elephant broke his tusk : 
‘The River dried up its water ; 
And I am blind of an eye.” 

The Hunter felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, “Am 1 to be 
in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying, he threw away 
his hunting-rod. . 

‘A Brahmin lady who used to give the hunter alms, when he went to her doors 
bexging one night, asked him why he was without his hunting-rod, 

“Vhe Hunter replied :— 

“phe Queen of the Rat-King is burnt ; 

The Rat-King’is moody ; 

‘The ‘Tree shed its leaves: 

‘the Flephant broke his tusk ; 

‘The River dried up its water ; 

‘The Crane was blind of au eye 

And [ threw away my hunting-rod.” 
‘he Brahmin lady felt sorry for the death of the Rat-Queen and said, "Am Ito 
* be in enjoyment of the pleasure that is denied to you?” So saying, she broke the 
cooking pot, on the street, with all its contents, 

Here ends the story abruptly. And I have given it for what it is worth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘The Indian Academy of Arts. 
i Preliminary Notice. 
[We have great pleasure in inviting the attention of our readers to the 
following] .? 





DURING several tours which I have made through most of the linguistic 
areas of India, I have come in contact with various well-marked movements in 
creative literature and the fine arts. ‘These movements, separated both by dis- 
tance and language, are working independently and in ignorance of one an- 
other; yet, while rightly developing along the lines of local tradition, they are 
obviously simultaneous diverse expressions of a cultural awakening which is. not 
merely provineial but Indian; and as such, they will fail of their highest accomplish- 
ment if not brought into sympathetic relationship with one another. 

To India as a national entity, at this moment when an attempt is being made 
o brand her with the stigma of racial inferiority, it is a matter of vital import. 
ance, that she should realize and asert the total strength and quality of her 
cultural life, and rise again to the level of the dignity and power that were hers 
for centuries as the centre of a cultural empire that extended from Asin Minor to 
Japan and from Central Asia to Java, 

For some years, India has been moving in this direction, but circumstances 
now demand a quickening of the pace. ‘The degeneration of taste which has 
come through the diversion of her educated classes tolvards foreign literature and 
‘art must come to an end. Her own vernacular writers and artists must be en- 
couraged, and their works must be given an All-India public. 
fo this end, and after personal consultation with many creative artists and 
appreciators of literature and art, during a recent tour from Madras through 
Bengal, Behar, the United Provinces, the Panjab, Kashmir, Sindh, Gujarat and 
Bombay, it is proposed that there be founded, as soon as possible, an Indian 
Academy of Arts, consisting of (@) Constituent Academies in each linguistic area 
or, where the linguistic area covers more than one traditional cultural area (as, for 
example, Hindi covers Sindh and Rajputana), an Academy for each cultural area: 
or, where « traditional cultural area, such as Kashmir or Behar, has more than one 
“language, an Academy with a department for each language in the area: these 
Constituent Academies to be designated later as may be found most desirable ; (57 
of a Cevtral Academy. 

‘The work of the Constituent Academies will be to find out and bring together 
in mutual intercourse the writers, artists and art-craftsmen in the various areas ; to 
promote local recitals of literature and music, and exhibitions of arts and artcrafts ; 
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and to ieport to the Central Academy the best works produced in the area during 
a given period. 

‘The work of the Central Academy will be to record the reports of the Con- 
stituent Academies; to make the best works of the period known throughout 
India by the translation of literature from language to language, and the repro- 
duction of pictures and photographs of architecture, seulpture, carving and art- 
objects ; and to publish a magazine in English as a means of disseminating 
knowledge of the highess achievements of Indian culture throughout the world. 

Details of the Constitution of the Academy are being worked out. Mean- 
while, it is requested that you send me at the earliest possible moment the follow 
ing information written (for uniformity in filing) on quarto paper, and giving the 
number of each item at the beginning of your reply. 

1. Your name and full postal address, and special cultural activity or in 
terest. 

2. ‘The name and address of any one likely to be interested to whom you 
have transmitted a copy of this circular, 

B, ‘The name and address of any one to whom you desire further copies to 
be sent, 

4, ‘The Samskrit designation which you consider most suitable for the 
Academy as a whole (‘The Indian Academy of Arts); and the designation which 
you think most suitable for the Constituent Academy in your area. 

5, ‘Phe language or languages of your area. 

6. ‘The title, name of author and publisher, and price of any history of 
liverature in the language of your area, or any representative collections of prose 
oor poetry. Give these in both the vernacular and English. 

7. ‘Phe same information as to similar books published in English. 

8. ‘The same information as to a recently published (a) book of poems, (4) 
drama, (¢) novel, (d) short story, or (¢) general prose work, from your area, which 
you consider worthy of being translated into the other Indian languages. 

9, Particulars as to a recent work of art which you consider worthy of 
being reproduced or photographed. 

10. ‘The names and addresses of established and promising writers and artists 
in yout area, with some particulars as to their life and works. 

As soon as the above information is received and tabulated, definite steps 
will be taken to found the Academy and proceed with its much-needed work. 

Your immediate and thorough attention is earnestly requested. 




















MADRAS, JAMES H. CousINS, 
ast September 1923.5 Brahmavidyashrama, Adyar. 
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A Correction. 
t 
‘THE RoUTOR, 
Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Kangalore City. 
DEAR SIR, 4, 


On pages 785-6 of the July issue of the Mythic Spciaty’s Journal (No. 4 of 
Vol. XII1) I am credited, in a review of the Census *Report, with having written 
the Census Report for /irce decennial Censuses and therefore of having written 
the Census Report of 1901. 

2, But if that Report is referred to, it will be found that it was written by 
Mr. 'T. Ananda Rao, B.A. [ hope this will he corrected or pointed out in a 
future issue of the Journal. 

3. ‘Thus it will be found that [have written only the Reports for tw 
Censuses and not for “iree Censuses. 





Bangalore City, | Yours faithfully, 
Dated 11th July 1923. 5 R.THYAGARAJA IVER, 





REVIEWS. 





‘The Virataparvan of the Mahabharata. 
EDITED AY NAKAYAN BAPUJL UTGIKAR, M.A., Poon, 


‘rue high esteem in whigh the Mahabharata is held in India is clearly indicated 
by the term ‘the fifth Véda" applied to the epic. It ix an encyclopydin of 
religion, ethics, politics, history and several other branches of knowledge, and as 
such its careful study is a sine gia on for every student of Indian history: 

Several editions of the Mabibhirata have been brought out, but they are 
defective in one way or another, as they are not based on a collection of a large 
number of manuscripts, both northern and southern, and do not bear evidence 
of the strict application of the accepted principles of textual criticism. We 
therefore welcome the present attempt on the part of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, to bring out a critical and illustrated edition of this 
important epic under the auspices of Srimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, m.A., 
Chief of undh. 

It was towards the middle of the year 1918 that the project of a critical and 
lustrated edition of the Mahabharata was first formed in Poona, and the 
Whandarkar Oriental Research Institute took up the scheme for accomplishment, 
In 1919 the collation of the manuscripts was formally inaugurated at the hands 
of Sir R.G. Bhandarkar, and about eighty independent complete manuscripts were 
collated. About the middle of 1920 it was decided to publish a tentative edition 
of a portion of the work, and in obedience to the orthodox prejudice against 
eginning any work on the Mahabharata with the Adiparvan, the portion selected 
for the tentative edition was the Virdjaparvan, ‘The printing was commenced in 
May 1922 and completed in December of the same year, 

‘The bulky volume of the Virijaparvan before us, consisting of nearly 1200 
pages, bears unmistakable testimony to the care and industry of the editor. ‘This 
tentative edition, based on a collation of sixteen independent manuscripts besides 
the three well-known editions of Calcutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam, is issued 
with a view to invite helpful suggestions and criticisms which will be utilized in 
the preparation of the final edition of the Mahabhirata. It begins with an 
introduction of 52 pages giving details about the genesis of the present edition, 
{he manuscripts, editions and other critical material used for it, the arrangement 
oof matter and the principles on which the text is based. ‘Then we have -the text 
of the Virdjaparvan with various readings, followed by critical and explanatory 
notes extending over 146 pages. ‘Then follows an Appendix of 286 pages 
containing additional verses not included in the text. And lastly, we have three 
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supplements, the first giving the text of a section of the Vidhurapandita-jitaka 
which has some resemblance in text and subject-matter to the fourth chapter of 
the Virijaparvan, the second containing the readings found in the commentary, 
known as Vishamapadavivarana, on the Viriaparvan, and the third giving the 
quotations from the Viritaparvan found in the Javanese version of the same made 
in A.D), 996, It will thus be seen that the editor has availed himself of every source 
of information for procuring a correct text and he may well be congratulated 
‘on the satisfactory manner in which he has performed thestask entrusted to him. 

‘he volume is illustrated by three fine pictures drawn by Srimant Jtalasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi, .A. Chief of Aundh, to whose enligitencd generosity the 
inception and continuance of this edition of the’ Mahibhiirata are due. ‘The 
method adopted by him for preparing the illustrations appears to be correct. He 
says that he will follow the text wherever possible for all details, the Sfinchi and 
Bharhut sculptures for the mode of dress and ornaments, and the Ajanta paintings 
for the manner of colouring. 

As desired by the editor, we shall now proceed to make some suggestions for 
the improvement of the final edition, 

1. At the beginning of each adhydva or chapter the subject-matter may be 
ven in brief, 

2. Ench volume may have at the hoginning its contents arranged a 
to the chapters and at the end an index of proper names. 

8. More South Indian manuscripts and editions have to he consulted. Of 
the 16 manuscripts used for the present volume, only 4 are from South India. 
Surely there are more manuscripts available in the libraries at Mysore, 
‘Wanjore, etc, ‘The Madras edition of the Mahibhirata in ‘Telugu characters by 
Hoayagriva Sastri, published mote than fifty years ago, does not appear to have 
een consulted, ‘There seems to be a sort of prejudice against southern manu- 
scripts owing chiefly to the large quantity of interpolations in them. ‘This is 
unreasonable, as in an undertaking of this kind light and guidance should be 
‘welcomed from every available quarter. ‘The inflation of the southern recension 
is itself a problem that has to be faced and accounted for. It is rather curious 
that the southern recension, though full of interpolations, does not contain so 
many as 821 verses of the present text of the Virijaparvan. In this connection 
wwe may also invite the attention of the editor to a South Indian Pablication, 
Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of the Mahabharata, by V. Venkata- 
cchellam Iyer, about which the reviewer says*: “The book is one that will have to 
be seriously considered when the herculean task of constituting a critical text of 
the Mahibhirata is undertaken in earnest." 

4. It is desirable to give the different readings also of the ad 
contained in the Appendix. 

5. “It is no doubt true that investigations with regard to the work on hand 
are apt to be more ot less coloured by one’s personal ideas, but a firm attempt 
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ought to be made to minimise the personal factor as far as possible. ‘The editor 
says that he has not hesitated to emend conjecturally at places the text, even 
against the evidence of all the manuscripts. ‘This is to be deprecated unless 
there are very strong grounds for such procedure. Again, seventeen verses found 
in all the manuscripts, both northern and southern, have been relegated to the 
Appendix, though they are required to make up the number given in the Parva~ 
sangraha chapter which, there is evidence to show, goes back to the fourth 
century A.D, ‘The reasons given for the relegation are not convincing. It is 
stated that these verses were the product of the period intervening between the 
original Mahibhirata nnd the same when the Parvasangraha chapter was added 
toit. ‘This is merely drawing upon the imagination, We want satisfactory proof 
for arriving at this conclusion. 

We may add that prrra-satam (p. xxxi) probably refers to the total of the 
sub-divisions, also known as furs, of the eighteen purrus of the epic. 
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Mysore Archeological Series. 
Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. Il. 
Inseviptions at Sravana Belgola. (Revised Kdition) 
RY PRARTANA VIMARSA VICHAKSHANA RAO BAHADUR 
+R. NARASIMHACHAR, M.A. MARAS. 











WE. have received with pleasure the above publication relating (oa place of great 
antiquity full of historical, religious and architectural importance. ‘The Archawo- 
logical wealth of Mysore originally brought to light by the efforts of Messrs. 
Fergusson, Workman, Rice and other pioneers, have recently been made known 
extensively to the continents of Kurope and America, by the brilliant annual 
reports and monographs of Mr. Nurasimhachar ; and scholars should feel thankful 
to him for the additional light thrown on the dark periods of history such as 
that of the Gangas. 

‘The first edition of the work was published by Mr. B. L. Rice in 1889. The 
present publication, we are glad to observe, contains 350 records not known before 
and an increase of printed inscriptions from 144. to 500, while the survey of the 
place is now almost complete, ‘The present volume abounds in beautiful illustra- 
tions with 78 plates and with facsimiles of a number of inscriptions. - ‘The 
“actual texts of the inscriptions in Roman characters (with translations) and in 
‘Kannada are preceded by an illuminating and instructive introduction. ‘The 
records range in date from 600 A.D. and the oldest of the buildings may be put 
to about 800 A.D. 

Sravana Belgola or Belgoja (white pond) of the Sravapa or Stamana, a Jaina 
ascetic, is situated 8 miles to the south of Chennarayapatna in Hassan District of 
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‘+ the Mysore State,“and consists of two hills—Dodda-beyja or Vindhyagiri and 
Chikka-betla or Chandragiri, It is on the former that the colossal statue of 
Gommateswara is situated and the latter is associated with the reminiscences of 
the earliest period known to Indian history, that of the Chandragupta Maurya. ‘The 
inscriptions bring to prominence many of the knotty problems in Indian history 
such as the date of the original migration of the Jainas to the south, the rise and 
growth in power of the Gangas, the death of the last of the Rashtrakutas, the 
establishment and the expansion of the Hoysala kingdome the supremacy of the 

ianagar Empire and the reign of the Mysore Royal House. In recent times, 

the place attracted the attention of the Duke of Wellington when he was at 

Seringapatam as Sir A, Wellesley. 

Readers of the Mythic Society Journal may already be familiar with parti- 
culars about the Statue of Gommateswara, as the President of the Society has 
published an interesting monograph on the subject in Volume 111, No. (1) of our 
Journal and as Mr, Narasimhachar himself read a paper on Sravana Belgola before 
our Society which was duly published in Volume XII, No. (1) of the Journal and 
«close follower of the Mysore Archwotogical reports should also be acquainted 
with other incidents related herein. ‘Though we are in general agreement with (he 
conclusions of Mr, Narasimhachar on the Inter dynasties, we regret with him that 
he is not able to throw any additional light on the most important question con- 
nected with Maurya-Chandragupta, Krom the tenour of some of the inscriptions, 
from some of the literary evidences available from the Jaina works in Sanskrit 
and Kannada, and from the observations made by Mr. Thomas and other well- 
known scholirs, Mr. Narasimbachar favours the Jaina tradition relating to 
Chandragupta and Srutakevali Bhadrabahu and is disposed to consider the 
same as a working basis for future researches. . There are some difficulties 
in our way of doing this, It means that we are to believe in a tradition 
that gains its first epigeaphical support only about 600 A.D. which is long 
after the event. We are to depend again upon literary evidences which date 
only from 981 A.D. We are to presume from the indirect testimony of Mega- 
sthenes that Chandragupta submitted to the devotional teachings of Sramanas 
and we are again to assume that Chandragupta was a Jain, and that his 
Successors including ASoka were Jains on the mere allusion to Jains in the 
Sanskrit drama Miuirwrakshasa and on the uncorroborated version that Asoka 
introduced Jainism into Kashmir. Apart from other strong grounds against 
this theory, which Mr. Narasimhachar himself recognizes, the very absence 
of any kind of direct evidence during a century or two preceding and succeed: 
ing the Christian era which cannot be considered too dark to chronicle the 
migration of an important community and the sudden disappearance of a very, 
powerful Emperor, and the significant omission of this incident in contemporary 
records ate themselves sufficient to lessen the authority of the later Jain records; 
and though one may not agree with Dr. Fleet in his interpretation of inscriptions, 
yet; one may believe with him, in a general way, that the Jain tradition should 
rest on some more substantial foundation. . 
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Many of the inscriptions throw a flood of light on-Jaina religion and, 
philosophy and reveal the social and religious state of the country at the time. 
‘The valuable foot-notes below the translations must enable a lay reader to under- 
stand the technical terms of the Jainas such as Sallekiani, Syadeddu ot the 
Sapthabhangi doctrine, the Supt Mutarddies, the three Salyas, etc., and give him 
adeep insight into their scripture. It is with pleasure that we note that the 
inscriptions do noc bear the useful imprints of religious persecution, in spite of 
the fact that Jainism is gonsidered heretic by all the Brahminical schools, and 
that it had to struggle with and submit to the scathing and at times unjusti- 
fied criticisms of its rival creed, No better example of religious toleration ean 
be given than the distribution of rice by the Jaina monastery to the solitary 
Hindu temple of the village dedicated to Kalamma and the existence of 
Vishnu and a Siva temple in Hale Belgola, ‘The gigantic revival of Vaishnavism, 
under the foremost of its apostles Sri Ramanuja, penetrated into the heart of the 
State and threatened the very existence Of Jainism and the wounds that might 
have been caused would have taken several centuries to heal in any other 
country. But, yet, in 1868 we find the earliest Vijianagar record speaking of a 
reconciliation brought about by Bukkaraya I between Vaishnavas and Jainas. 
‘The advent of Ramanuja and the introduction of Vaishnavism in the State is not 
attended with vandalism of any kind and the only incident mentioned by + 
Mr. Narasimhachar about the story that, affer the conversion of the Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhana to the Vaishnava faith, the Vaishnava apostle mutilated the 
statue of Gomniateswara is not believable and bears no support. We do not 
‘want (0 make this review any more lengthy by a critical examination of all the 
details but wish once again to express our admiration for this publication and 
commend the same to scholars and laymen 
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The Cage of Gold. 
BY Srra CHATTERIL. 
Published by Messrs. R. Chatterji, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs, 2-8-0. 








‘TH volume before us is a rendering into English of the Bengali original by 
Mr. A. E, Brown, Principal, Wesleyan College, Bankura, ‘The plot of the novel 
is very interesting and laid partly in Bihar and partly in Calcutta, The 
hero is Samarendra and the heroine is Urmila. Urmila is brought up from 
her childhood in wealth and pomp but caged as it were by Kshetranath in 
his mansion. Her only companions till she is, free were books and she knew not 
“the outside world. With the removal of Kshetranath from his earthly exis 
ence, Urmila from her forced seclusion is suddenly flung on Calcutts society. 
cumstances bring her into contact with Samarendra, who curiously enough 
captivates her. But Kshetranath willed it otherwise. He left a large property 
to Urmila with a condition attached to it, ev, that she should marry one of 
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a the person3 named by him. Once set free she rebels against the check placed 
fon her freedom of action by her benefactor Kshetranath. A conflict ensues as 
to the line of action to be adopted by her. Choice lies between Samarendea, 
the idol of her heart, who wants her out of pure and simple affection and 
Lalit, Kshetranath’s nominee, who seeks her hand out of selfish greed for the 
gold which the alliance with Urmila brings, ‘The acceptance of the former 
means ruin to her and of the latter perpetual gloom over her life, As could be 
expected of a noble soul, she throws in her lot with Sgmarendra and prefers 
love in a cottage to the pomp and splendour which he? marriage with Lalit 
held out, fully realizing that a marriage based on pecuniary gonsiderations. could 
never ensure the lasting happiness of the couple. © * 

“he author in 
household, 














Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities. 
BY PHANINDRANATH BOSE, M.A, Véstabharati, Santiniketan, 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, Price Ks, 28. 








‘Tus is one of the latest additions to the ‘T, P. H. “Asian Library” and is 
a welcome one, Mr. Bose has written briefly on the Universities and ‘Teachers 
but what he has gleaned from the researches of the foreign writers on them is well 
worth publication, for it gives in one conspectus a view of the work done by 
old world Indian ‘Teachers at the old world Universities of India, In the details 
given of ‘Teachers and Universities, there is a monotonous repetition of words 
and phrases. We have no doubt these will be done away with in a future edition. 
We have noticed one or two printer's errors, which ought not to be in so good a 
book as this one is. We have no doubt these will be duly corrected in the next 
edition, which cannot be long delayed. ‘The book opens up a line of enquiry for 
aspiring scholars which is full of promise. ‘The four Universities mentioned— 
Vikramasila, Nalanda, Jagaddata, and Odantapuri—cannot have been the only 
ones of importance in the whole country. How many more were there and what 
was the nature of work done in them? Were they Buddhistic Universities of the 
monastic type as the four mentioned above? Were there Brahmanic Universities 
side by side with these? Were there any Universities of the type described in 
this bok in Southern India proper~south of the River Krishna? ‘The book 
incidentally brings out the long religious connection of this country with ‘Tibet,~ 
whose Buddhist teachers were largely imported from these Universities. Au 
excellent book to read and to kee] 
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Subscriptions received during the quarter ending 


30th September 1923. 
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Messrs, ts 
B, Venkatramana Chétty ” é XM 
Sir P. Ramgnathan, Colombo. d rs 
Prof. P. Pissarlencar, Sanguelim .. =f “ 





"Tr, M, Sundaram Iyer, ‘Tirupattur «+ ag ” 
Luzac & Co. London : . . 
Rajasabhabushana Dewan Bahadur K. P. Put 

Chetty, Bangalore + - na 
K:Y, Ramaswami Iyengar, Bangalo . ‘i 
K. R, Sreenivasa Iyengar, Bangalore i 





Dr. G, J. Ingram Cotton, Bangalore fn xIv 
W. H. Murphy, Bangalore el sq REE CRIT 
Rao Saheb B, V. Venkatasami Naidu, Bangalore xiv 


Dr. E. S, Krishnaswami Iyer, Bangalore. : 
Dr, B. G, S. Acharya, Allahabad ‘i 
S, Srikantaiya, Bangalore i ‘ ‘ 
Rev. J. A. Vanes, Shimoga 5. ua i 
Ahmad Sait, Bangalore ee ef XI 








M. Sreenivasa Murthy, Bangalore . ” " 
B. A. Saletore, Udipi & a xIV 

8. V. Venkatesvaran, Mysore + XIE & XIV 
L. A, Camminde, Madras - Xt, XII, XIE & XIV 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Calcutta. xiv 

Rev, F. Veyssere, K.G.F. +. XII & XIV 
K, Sri Narasimhaiya, Mysore 8 " 

N. Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore .. os XUL 
Prineipal, Ernakulam College es xIv 

K. Krishna lyengar, Bangalore. cs XI 

PS, Janakirama Iyer, Salem. +) XIE & XIV 
C.E. Rama Rao, Bangalore. a Re 

Dr. M, Steenivasa Rao, Bangalore i XII 
Cashier, Calcutta University, Calcutta ve » 

P. Parthasarathy Iyengar, Parvatipur Sy xIV 
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Names. Vol. Amount. 
Messrs. Rs. AL 
K. V. Appa Sarma, Anantapur. NIU & XIV 610 0 
8. P. ¥. Surendranath Voegeli Arya, Madras s 610 0 
H. Rekubchand Bapnab, K, G. F. ve XIV + B00 
Head Clerk in charge of History Section, 
University of Allahabad XI, XU, XII & 9 00 
K. V. Anantaraman, Bangalore .. i NPu 00 
‘’, $, Venkanniah, Bangalore. ¥ XIL 
8. Cadambi, Bangalore ‘ ve Xe Sr 
V. S$, Arumugam Mudaliar, Bangalore, part payment of X11 
K, Sampatgiri Rao, Bangalore. vs xu 
B, Venkatramanaiya, Kolar. XIII & XIV 
Inspector-General of Education in Mysore for 
twelve copies of + i XIU 
C, B, Gopala Rao, Kolar a + XII & XIV 





. Krishnamacharya, Badavel a XIV 


Books presented during the quarter ending 
30th September 1923. 


Registrar, Calcutta University— 
Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture by 8. Krishnaswami 
Tyengar. 
Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. X. 
Registrar, Madras University— 
Calendar of the™Madras University for 1928, Vol. IT 
Director of Archeology, Mysore and the Editor, Daily Post— 
Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola by R, Narasimhachar. (‘two copies.) 
‘Superintendent of the Archeological Department, Kashmir State— 
Annual. Report of the Department for 1920-21, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta— 
Memoirs—Vol. VII—(5)—Vocabulary of peculiar vernacular Bengali words, 
The K.R. Cama Institute, Bombay— 
Kharshedji Rustomjee Cama—A Memoir by S, M. Kidwards, 
Presented by— 
Khan Saheb Khaja Khan, Madras, (Author)— 
“ Studies in ‘Tasnwwaff.” 
B, Ananda Rao, Esq, Sub-Registrar, Malavalli— 
Indian Antiquary:—June 1872 . 
November, 
Janvary 1878 
March 
April ” 
August 4, 
September, 
October 
Vol. If Part XXV 
August 1875 
October 1876. 
Rajakaryaprasakta Mr. B. Ramakrishna Rao (Author)— 
Sreeramakathiprasanga, 
N. G. Venkatasubba Iyer, Esq, Teppakulam— 
Adwaita Rasa Manjari. 
Messrs. R. Chatterji, Calcutta— 
“The Cage of Gold” by Sita Chatterji 
©, M. Ramachandra Chettiar, Esq. (Author)— 
Kongu Nadu during the times of Sundara Murtigal 
Very Rev. Canon Edward Sell, M.A. (Author)— 
“The Faith of Islam.” F 
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HUTRIDROOG AND HULIYURDROOG. 
By Rev. F.sGoopwitt. 
(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 





HUTRIDROOG. 
A recent paper published in this Journal shed fresh light on the “ Goudas,” 
who for about two centuries ruled the neighbouring country from their cen- 
tral town of Magadi. Kempe Gouda I id to have built the fort of Banga- 
lore in 1537, and tradition assigns to him much enterprise and activity in 
his kingdom besides this. It credits him with the building of the walls of 
Huliyurdroog, and there is good reason to believe that he is responsible for 
the first fortifying of Hutridroog also, A survey of the landscape to the west 
of Bangalore greatly helps the reconstruction of local history. From some 
high points of the neighbourhood one may look westward for thirty to forty 
miles over a country which gradually falls away in elevation, out of which the 
mass of Savandroog looms up distinetly in the morning light, and the lines of 
the hills which are our chief subject also stand out distinctively. A little 
kingdom which had Bangalore as a maidan fortress to the east, its home 
stronghold in Savandroog, an impregnable little fort to the west ten miles 
away, Huliyurdroog, and the seven-lined castle of Hutridroog about as far 
away on the north, was secure from its enemies to a very considerable extent. 
Given the wild forest lands which etymology indirectly asserts in the one case, 
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country about these strong points, and it will be clear that the little Magadi 
kingdom was not without hopes and means of defence of its interests and 
life. 

Hutridroog lies almost due west of Bangalore about thirty miles away ; 
its summit rises 3713 feet above mean sea level. It is a double hill, but the 
bill on the south is of very much lower elevation than the main hill on the 
north. Yet the southern hill’ has also been included in the scheme of 
defence, and intdegd the gateways and bastions here are stronger and more 
impressive than thosé of the main hill. Between the hills lay the Pettah, once 
a considerable town, now inhabited only by a few families. Suggestions of 
its former extent and importance bestrew the fields right up to the rocky base 
of the main hill. 

Historians have not been generous to this elaborately constructed old 
fort ; almost all that is known of the details of its history comes from those 
who tell the story of its assault and capture by the British, James Bristow, 
who was a prisoner of war here in 1790 along with a few other Europeans, has 
also given us some vivid pictures of life in the fort at the end of that year. There 
is but one inscription known to the writer, which throws any light on the 
history of the droog, and it says that ‘in the year 1538 Chennama Nayaka - 
Aya had the Yelayur gate built with proper pillars, by the hand of Muta 
Nayaka’s disciple, Jangamaya."” Probably the date is that of the designing | 
and building of the fort upon the hill, An unfinished bastion near the top of 
the hill on the western side was probably in course of construction when 
the fort was in the hands of Tipu, some time toward the end of his reign. 

In 1790, when the British were still far away from Mysore territory, there 
were here in garrison but sixty torseventy men. Its armament consisted of a 
few old Malabar” guns in bad condition, together with two British nine- 
pounders that had come into Tippu’s hands at some time or other. It is 
significant that the fort was important enough in Tippu's eyes to make it 
seem worth while to send captured guns to defend its walls. Bristow further 
tells us-incidentally that pice were coined here in his da 

‘We may as well tell the story of Bristow’s connection with Hutridroog 
forthwith. ‘Toward the end of September, 1790, Tipu was evidently disturb- 
ed in his mind by the course of the war then proceeding with the British. 
Medows and Floyd, in the great stretch of-country around Coimbatore, Kart, 
Satyamangalam, had met his forces frequently, and generally with success. 
‘The regiment of British cavalry under Floyd had introduced a néw method 
of fighting, its fame and terror had flown far through the land. Tippu was 
not happy at the remembrance of the fact that there were still a few British 


; 
and which history of but little more than a hundred years old affirms of the 
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“prisoners in his territory, men who had been kept back at the settlement of 
1784. Living men might tell tales, would tell tales if their countrymen came 
near enough to hear them. So on September 22, 1790, a batch of twelve 
prisoners was made up and sent away from Seringapatam to Hutridroog. 
‘One was a Frenchman who had offended Tippu in some way while in his 
service, the rest were British. Of them James Bristow, who has written a 
‘most thrilling account of his privations and adventures, was one and he pre- 
sently became leader of the little party in its attempt at escape, Their new 
gaoler's instructions were clear and stringent. They,wére to be guarded 
until farther instructions, they were to be kept in fetters, and no provisions 
were to be given them. It seems that the last direction was intended to put a 
period to their existence, although they were not to be done directly to death. 

Arrived at Hutridroog, they were hurried up the hill with a haste for 
which there seemed to be no need. Where they were confined is not now to 
be known. It was not quite at the summit, judging by the account of the 
eventual escape ; but it was evidently well toward the top, and the escape was 
made on the side away from that on which they ascended. ‘There were seve~ 
ral Indian prisoners also confined here in other quarters, some of them men 
who had served in British armies, a supadhar and a jemadhar being among 
them. These men also were evidently making plans to escape, for Bristow 
tells how his party had once seen the Indians walking about with the irons 
released from their legs. But history is silent regarding their fate and their 
names. 

The arrival of the English prisoners was not unmarked by the residents 
of the village at the foot of the hill, nor did their miserable state of starvation 
fail to awake the sympathy of the simple folk. For five weeks the people of 
the place maintained this little group of prisoners alive for charity and the 
love of God. And the guards themselves were not slow to follow the noble 
example set by the villagers. It is one of those acts of communal kindness 
that deserves to be recorded in imperishable stone, or better still to be kept 
fresh in mind by much grateful repetition. On their part, the prisoners did 
what lay in their power for their benefactors—one of them doctored the vil- 
lagers. Men who were but barely maintained in life through a number of 
years must themselves have been often liable to sudden and violent illnesses ; 
their reminiscences tell of frequent recourse to the “doctor's box" with 
its simple but drastic drugs. But other remedies also came to hand some- 
times. One of the prisoners obtained a whole sheep as a present from a 
Palegar who was passing the fort on his way with reinforcements for Tippu 
by administering to him under the guise of medicine a dose of common 
country spirits “which put him in the finest humour in the world ”, 
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"The Killedar of the fort, being of a practical turn of mind, decided that * 
it would be a good stroke of business to have his rusty old guns furbished and 
otherwise repaired by some of the prisoners before they should depart thence, 
Bristow was the one chosen to survey the guns and report on their needs. 
For this purpose he had to be taken all over the fort, and while going to and 
fro he unobtrusively used his eyes to observe any possible line of escape 
from the works, if hagly he and his band should be able to free themselves 
from their quarters, He reported that the north side seemed the most pro- 
bable line ; but it was extremely steep, and the descent, especially by night, 
would be perilous.” 

‘The prisoners managed to free their limbs of their irons by the use of a 
small knife which one of them had secreted, and which they had made saw- 
like by hacking its edge with a larger knife. But they were under the neces 
sity of hiding their semi-freedom in the daytime from their gaolers by agai 
drawing their fetters over their ankles, though an examination would at once 
have revealed their efforts. Twenty days were spent digging in secret at the 
mud walls of their prison with the larger knife of their possessions, and at 
times they were obliged to Sing such scraps of songs as they still remembered, 
or make sounds of quarrelling, to drown the noise of the picking at the wall. 
‘Their plight was well-nigh desperate, andl they took the resolution of desper- 
ate men to fight for life with such weapons as billets of wood, anythi 
they could lay hands on, rather than be retaken for prison and death. 

On a moonlight night in November they made their way out from their 
prison, favoured for a moment by a sudden shower of rain which sent their 
guards into closer shelter than usual about their guard fire. For their long 
and uncertain journey they had provided themselves with a small quantity of 
ragi cakes, which they had forced themsolves to spare from their starvation 
diet. Bristow first of all made essay of the descent at the point which he 
had noted as the least precipitous. In the uncertain night light he had 
slightly moved away from the quarter he had decided to attempt, and it,was 
only the help of a sapling growing on the rocky slope that stopped his danger- 
ous slide to death. The point of descent cannot now be decided with any 
approach to certainty, but no one can look at the northern cliffs without 
marveling that twelve men could pass down them by night and reach the 
bottom with but one broken arm and sundry bruises among them. 

Arrived at the bottom of the steepest part of their climb, they proceed- 
ed to reconnvitre their course. Various guards and defences had still to be 
passed ; they were challenged from time to time, but managed to avoid obser- 
vation. Alas for them that somehow or other Bristow became separated 
from his companions; he himself thought they had deliberately forsaken him 
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> because he was weak from fever, but that does not seem a fair conclusion, 
At any rate he was alone, and his share of the ragi cakes was lost to him 
His story is too long to follow in detail. Enough to say that after six weeks 
of wandering in the hills and jungles to the north of Hutridroog, he managed 
at last to reach a British detachment at Harihar. He was hard put to it for 
food; once he went for five days without any sort of food ; and he says that 
but for the practice the prisoners had had in past years ip starving he could not 
have endured his privations, But time and again the women of the villages 
which he ventured rarely to approach, especially the old women, became his 
guardian angels, and charitably gave him out of theit scanty little store of 
food. His only clothing was the blanket which he had taken with him from 
the droog ; it was so tattered and his whole appearance so miserable that two 
“tygers” that met him put their tails between their legs and ran from him in 
terror, It is not uninteresting to lean that‘after he had made his way to his 
fellow-countrymen, full of desire to lead the “Grand Army” of Cornwallis 
into Mysore, he recovered the whole of his pay for the “nine years, nine 
months, and twenty-two days " of his eaptivity. 

Fate was not propitious to the rest of the adventurous band, ‘They were 
seen by a herd boy next day, and he at once set on the pursuit. Seven of 
them were retaken, three were not héard of again, only one of them managed, 
like Bristow, to effect his escape to friendly forces. Of those retaken six soon 
died of privation and ill-treatment ; but one, Cadman, survived and was found 
by the part of Cornwallis’ army that forced its way into the island of Seringa- 
patam early in 1792, living in captivity.in Gany‘np, the residential part of the 
island outside the fort proper. ‘There is good reason to believe that a larger 
proportion of this band won through to liberty than from any other body of 
the captives who were kept in Mysore territory after the Peace of Mangalore, 
March, 1784. 

A little more than a year after the escape of the prisoners, the British 
armies were around Savandroog, and the assault took place on December 21, 
1791, an assault so remarkably successful that the droog was gained without 
the loss of a single man, And this was widely known to be one of the strong- 
est of the hill forts of the whole of Tippu’s dominions. Two days thereafter 
Colonel Stuart directed his forces toward Hutridroog. As the allied armies 
marched away from Seringapatam in the previous June, after the unsuccessful 
attempt upon it, Hutridroog had been summoned to surrender. The Kille- 
dar replied with considerable spirit: “Twenty years I have eaten Tippu's 
salt, and i will not surrender until you have captured Seringapatam.” The 
event proved that he was unable to make the latter part of the sentence good. 
The officer commanding now sent a party forward with a flay of truce, 
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commissioned to offer liberal terms if the droog should be surrendered. The 
party was treacherously beckoned forward till it was within sixty yards of the 
walls, when it was-fired on, but fortunately’ without effect. 

It happened that Colonel Ross, later the engineer officer in command at 
Seringapatam, on whose report the inner rampart was thrown into the inner 
ditch by Colonel Wellesley, was with the advance party, so that he had a 
good opportunity of seging the lie of the ground and the nature of the defences. 
‘The walls of the Pettah were quickly carried by escalade, whereupon the 
Killedar asked for a parley. But, as guns were observed being moved toward 
commanding points during the interval, the attack was ordered immediately. 
Some of the gates of the seven ramparts were forced by the pioneers, others 
were escaladed. The advance was greatly facilitated by the then novel method 
of the artillery attack, the field guns being elevated and trained on the 
next objective as each gate and line of wall was carried by the advancing 
troops. There wasa heavy fire from each rampart, but the confusion and 
astonishment at the speedy attack were so great that it was spent chiefly on 
the air. None of the attackers were killed, and very few were even wounded. 
The attack pushed through to the summit, and the Killedar was among those 
captured. He informed his captors that four hundred of his men had desert- 
ed the previous night. If this statement be accepted, and there is no reason 
to doubt it, it indicates that considerable preparations had been made for the 
defence by reinforcement of the garrison since the preceding year, and that 
the capture of Savandroog, believed impregnable, had had a remarkable effect 
on the imagination of the garrisons of other hill forts. 

Alter its capture, the droog was made an advanced base for the opera- 
tions of the army against Seringapatam the following year. Colonel Floyd 
arrived here with troops and further stores on January 21,1792. There 
were then eight heavy guns in store, part of the preparations that were being 
made for the siege of the island fortress, which resulted in Tippu’s discomfi- 
ture and the reduction of his territories by one-third, bringing them to the 
limits approximately of the Mysore State at the present time. 

During the campaign of Lord Harris which ended with the death of 
pu in 1799, when Seringapatam was captured by assault, Hutridroog was 
far off the line of the march of the contending armies, It has stood in peace 
from the time of its capture in December 1791, and though its walls stand 
remarkably intact, they remain but as a monument of times and conditions of 
warfare that have passed away. The visitor to the summit of the droog 
walks warily lest he should surprise a sleeping panther, or tread upon a Rus- 
sell’s viper, both which are said to be numerous. 
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HULIYURDROOG, 

Huliyiirdroog by its curiously bare, conical form stands out conspicuous 
from the surrounding landscape, It is very small, and is only 3096 feet high, 
but its shape and precipitous nature, together with its fortifications, gave it 
the reputation of being impregnable, And modern observation would readily: 
agree with the old-time estimate of its defensive capacities. It also is 
to owe its first fame as a fort to the energies of Kempe Gouda, and this we 
have indicated as very probably a correct. statement, though of inscriptional 
evidence there is none known to the writer. It was eonquered by Dodda 
Dévarija of Mysore in the early eighteenth century at the time that he cap- 
tured also Kunigal, some fourteen miles further north. No one who wanders 
over the old fort of Kunigal can fail to be impressed with its ancient strength 
and importance, though it is but a maidan fortress. It stands at one end of 
the bund of the great tank which gives life to a large area of land toward the 
west, and both by its'situation and by its artificial defences must have been 
of considerable defensive strength. 

The walls of Huliydrdroog enclosed a considerable space to the west 
and north of the conical hill, and thus provided a fort convenient for residence, 
with the mass of rock behind it as q last resort in case of extremities. The 
streets of the Pettah, which is still a flourishing little town, have been uncom- 
monly well paved at some period remote from the present; though worn 
smooth by the feet of passing generations, the granite slabs are still fairly 
level and they give the town a look of unusual cleanness. 

‘This Droog was also summoned to surrender by the army retreating from 
Seringapatam in June, 1791. ‘The.Killedar consented to give up his post on 
condition of the security of the persons and property of the defenders. He 
asked especially for protection against the Mahrattas, who had tardily joined 
the British armies, after causing by their inordinate delay the abandonment 
of the campaign agdinst Seringapatam for that year. ‘The British commander 
accepted the fort on the conditions named, and made careful provision for the 
safety of the garrison by sending them away toward Maddur, sixteen miles 
away to the south, under an English escort. When about half the distance 
toward Maddur had been accomplished, since no single Mahratta was visible 
in the landscape, the Killedar begged the officer commanding the escort to 
retury to Huliyiir, as he believed himself to be then perfectly safe. The 
officer yielded to his request, but by the time that. sufficient distance had been 
passed 50 that the escort could give no assistance the Mahrattas swarmed 
down and thoroughly plundered the late garrison of their last garments. 

The event may be considered a fair adjustment by fate of the penalty 
that the Killedar’s conduct had merited by his treatment of prisoners who 
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had been entrusted to his care. ‘The British army found many Indian prison- 
ers immured within the fort, apparently individuals captured from the ranks 
of the British armies during the long fighting of the Second Mysore War, 
1780-84, The Killedar seems to have had a genius for devising cunning 
tortures for the hapless prisoners entrusted to his care, Men were found 
whose legs had been ironed in such a way that they were kept at a perma- 
nent straddle, and afger the removal of the irons were long unable to walk 
otherwise, Others had been manacled so that their arms or necks were 
permanently distorted. , In view of all this, one has little regret for the dis- 
tress that swept over the late garrison in the Mabratta attack, when they 
thought themselves already under the protection of the river and fort of 
Maddur. 5 

Some thousands of cattle and a vast quantity of grain fell into the hands 
of the captors, provisions which would have made all the difference to the 
course of the campaign if they had been available to the British army a very 
few days before, 

‘The Droog was then offered to the Mabrattas as an advanced post, in 
view of the probable campaign of another year, but it was refused. Thereon 
it was dismantled and abandoned by thg Allies. After their retirement to 
Bangalore, the fort was again carefully repaired by Tippy, and manned in 
view of later renewal of the conflict. 

After the capture of Hutridroog six months later, Huliydr was again 
approached. Doubtless the sound of the artillery attack on the greater Droog, 
some. twelve miles away across tho jungles to the north-east, was plainly 
audible here, and the news of its capture must have greatly disheartened 
these defenders. When the British reconnoitring party approached the walls 
on January 27, 1792, they were greeted with many shots. But under threat 
of an immediate attack—they knew how quickly the actual attack had followed 
the threat at Hutridroog—the garrison quickly handed in their surrender. 
As this post was ten miles or so nearer Seringapatam than the Droog 
previously captured, it was made another post for stores and for hospital 
purposes. 

It was from the immediate neighbourhood of Huliyiie that the Allied 
armies of the British, the Mahratta, and the Nizam’s forces advanced on 
February 1, 1792, toward the siege of Seringapatam. As the Nicam's 
forces, under the young Nizam, had but lately joined the forces under Corn- 
wallis, he was anxious both to impress and to gratify the young Prince by 
holding a review of all the troops in his honour. This was carried out on 
the plains adjoining the fort of Huliyiir. But, whether to impress the Gover- 
nor-General by his importance, or because the hour appointed was not 
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propitious, the young Nizam failed to arrive till three hours after the appoint- 
ed time. Cornwallis is said to have been terribly angry when he witnessed 
the overzeal and confidence which resulted in the cavalry being badly cnt up 
while reconnoitring Bangalore on March 6, 1791—the affair is said to have 
been visible from the encampment itself, We can well imagine a good com- 
mander’s annoyance again on this day, when his troops were kept out under 
the growing heat of a February sun hours longer than gecessary to serve the 
whim of an ally whose services were largely of but nominal value. 

‘The walls that formerly surrounded the town pf Hluliyér have been 
largely removed, but the bulk of the fort stands intact. The top is exceed: 
ingly difficult of access now, as the steps which formerly gave a reasonably 
easy passage to the summit have been broken away by weather. ‘The summit 
is of narrow limits, and the remains of buildings on its bare crown are but few. 
Some broken tanks, a tiny but well-constructed powder magazine, a larger 
and better-preserved granary, the lower portions of the walls of two or three 
howses—that is all that is left on the crest of the hill of a very bluff, bull-dog- 
like, little fort. Another relic of troubled, dangerous and unprogressive times, 
what a contrast it is in all that it represents to the changed conditions of 
modern life! 5 








A NEW: RASHTRAKUTA COPPER PLATE GRANT 
oF 
A.D. 810. 
By Rao Batapur R. NARASIMHACHARYA, Modu) M.RAS. 


RECENTLY a set of copper plates was received for examination from Mr. B, 
Venkoba Rao, B.A.Deputy Commissioner, Bangalore, Tt appears that when 
bie was on tour at Manne, a village in the Nelamangala Taluk of the Bange- 
lore District, a resident of the village, named Pujarigaiya, showed the plates to 
him stating that they had been in the possession of his family fora long time and 
that they had never before been brought to the notice of the Archeological 
Department. Mr. Venkoba Rao naturally thought that the plates contained a 
new record, took them from the owner and sent them to me for decipherment. 

‘The inscription is a new one, and I brought it to the notice .of the 
Archeological Department. ut as the Department can only publish it 
its next Annual Report about a year hence, I think I might give a brief 
account of the record now for the information of scholars. 

Manne, the village where the record was found, is the Manyapura of 
old Sansktit inscriptions. It was a city of considerable importance in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, having beeti the capital of the Gangas and the seat of 
the Rashtrakita Viceroys. Several ruined structures of architectural and 
artistic merit, such as the Kapilésvara temple and, the Sileyara Davasthina or 
Dancing Girls’ temple, also attest to the importance of the place at one time. 
The first temple has in its navaranga or middle hall four good pillars and 
two fine pierced stone windows in the form of creepers with figures in every. 
convolution.’ The other temple shows some peculiar features of architecture : 
the lintels of the Nandi hall in front have their ends shaped like capitals on 
the under surface and there being no separate capitals for them to rest on, 
it is'not clear how the lintels on the four sides are supported unless we suppose 
that iron clamps are used inside. The ceilings of the middle and Nandi halls 
show a creeper device with a Naga and a Nagini in the middle canopied by 
snake-hoods, Such ceilings are rarely met with in Mysore temples. The site 
of the old city, situated to the south-west of the village, is strewn over with 
old bricks and pieces of pottery. It is said that ash pits and foundations of 
brick structures have often been met with when ploughing the fields now 
covering the site. Some of the houses of the village are built of the ‘old bricks 
which are neatly prepared in different sizes and shapes so as to suit the parts 
of the structures for which they were intended, 
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Four sets of copper plates belonging to the village have already been 
published, namely, (1) the Ganga plates of Marasimha (Nelamangala 60), of 
797; (2) the Rashtrakiita plates of Govinda III (Nelamangala 61), of 802; (3) 
the Ganga plates of Rajamalla I, of 828 1; and the Ganga plates of Avinita, 
of about the close of the sixth century.? The first two are respectively in the 
possession of Shanboy’ Narasappa and Rudraiya of the village and the other 
two, which I received for examination from Sit. S. M. Fgaser, K.C.S.1., a former 
Resident in Mysore, were also, I learn, in the possession of the same individuals, 

1 shall now proceed to consider the present gran, Tt originally consist- 
ed of five plates, though the first plate is now missing. Each plate measures 
8" by.3}". The last plate is inscribed on the inner side only ; so also must 
be the missing first plate. The plates are strung on a circular ring which is 
34" in diameter and "thick, and has its ends secured in the base of an oval 
seal measuring 1}" by 14”. The seal bears in relief a two-armed seated 
figure, about one inch high, of what looks. like a goddess adorned with a 
crown (see Plate). The plates are in a fair state of preservation, the writing 
being in old Kannada characters. They record the grant of a village in 810 
toa Brahman named Damédara by the Rashtrakita king Govinda IL on 
the application of two of his officers named Dantivarma and Chikiraja. 

‘The language of the inscription is Sanskrit except two lines, the last 
line of the fourth plate and the first line of the fifth, giving boundaries of the 
village granted, which are in Kannada; and barring three prose passages 
occurring here and there, the whole is in ‘verse, Portions of the record are 
rendered unintelligible by orthographical and grammatical errors and by 
omissions of letters. This defect is common to several of the published 
grants of Govinda IIT. ‘Though the first plate is missing, its contents can be 
supplied from other published grants. Each side of the plates contains nine 
lines of matter except the fifth which has only eight lines. ‘The missing 
plate must have also contained nine lines, so that the number of lines in the 
wholé record is seventy-one. 

‘The first part of the inscription giving an account of the kings of the 
Rashtrakita dynasty is identical wholly or in part with that of the Radhan- 
pur 3, Manne 4, Vani$ and NandiS plates of Govinda IIT, which are dated 
respectively 807, 802, 807 and 806, Bat the formal part is of course 
differnt. I have therefore reproduced only the fourth plate which contains 
the formal fart, facsimiles of the first part being available in connection with 
the Manne and Nandi plates. 
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Before dealing with the formal part, it is desirable to give in brief the * 
details about the kings mentioned in the first part, omitting mere laudations. 
After invocation of Vishnu and Siva, the record begins with the mention of 
Krishna-Raja (I), who easily and swiftly drew to himself the goddess of 
sovereignty from the Chalukya family. His son Dhéra, also known as 
Nirupama and Kalivallabha, superseded his elder brother without incurring 
any blame; imprisoned the powerful Ganga, who had never been conquered 
by others ; hemmed in the Pallava between his own foree on the one side and 
the sea on the othes, so that he had to surrender and deliver up his huge cle- 
phants ; and drove Vatsarija, who had seized the Gauda kingdom, into the 
impassable desert (Maru or Marvar) and took away from him the pair of 
white state umbrellas which belonged to the Gauda. His son was Govinda 
Raja, on whose birth the Rashtrakiita lineage became unsurpassable by 
others. When his father, in consideration of his handsoine form and great 
ability, offered to him the sole sovereignty of the earth, he- dutifully declined, 
saying “Father, let it be yours, I shall continue as heir-apparent.” On his 
father's death, he, though unaided, successfully contended with twelve 
famous princes who jointly attempted to wrest the kingdom from him. He 
released the Ganga from the suffering of captivity and sent him to his own 
country, but when he nevertheless continued in hostility, before the brow was 
wrinkled in a frown, he was again subdued and thrown into prison. ‘Through 
fear of him the Gurjara disappeared somewhere ; and the Mélava king, versed 
in policy, bowed''to him from afar with folded hands. The king Mériéarma, 
when encamped on the ridges of the Vindhya mountain, hearing from the 
spies that hie had moved towards his own country, hastened to appease him 
by casting himself at his feet and by the presentation of: heir-looms never 
before obtained by others. Having passed the rainy season at Sribhavana, 
Govinda went with his forces to the bank of the Tungabhadri, where he 
réceived in full the tribute from the Pallava, When his letter-carrier had 
only half uttered the command, the lord of Vengi instantly hastened ‘to: do 
him service and built an enclosure of great height for the race course of his 
horses. By him, perceiving that this life is unstable like wind and 
and void of substance, has been made this gift to a Brahman, which is most 
meritorious, because it consists of a grant of land. 

We now come to the formal part. ‘The inscription then goes on 0 say 
that the parama-bhattdraka mahirdjadhiraja paramédvara_prithivivallabha 
Prabhitavarsha srimad-Gévinda-Raja-Déva, who meditated on the feet of the 
parama-bhattaraka maharajidhirdja_paraméSvara Srimad-Dhirivarsha-Déva, 
on Monday the full-moon day of the month Pausha of the Saka year 732 
which was the cighteenth increasing victorious year of his reign, on the occasion 
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of a lunar eclipse, under the asterism Pushya, made, at the request of the 
obtainer of the band of five great instruments, Muha-sitmantadhipati Danti- 
varma, also known as Kandarpagidiga, and the possessor of liberality, self- 
respect, truth, purity, good conduct and character, the renowned Chakiraja, a 
grant, with pouring of water, exempt from all imposts, of the village named 
Sangimi, situated in the Kuruvalke district, to the subduer of passions, 
proficient jn the Védas and Vedangas, strict performyr of the duties laid 
down for Brahmans, an ornament of the Padangili Béravi family, a student 
of the Rigvéda, poet and orator, Damédara of the Bharitvaja-gotra, son of 
Svamikumira and grandson of Démddara, Then follow boundaries of the 
village granted, The witnesses to the grant were the subjects of the Ninety- 
Six Thousand country, ie., Gangavadi. He who’ confiscates this through 
greed, ignorance or carelessness, shall be guilty of the five great sins, and he 
.vho maintains it sliall obtain merit. The record closes with four usual final 
verses. : 

A few concluding remarks will now be made on the contents of this 
inscription. With regard to the statement that Dhdra or Nirupama supersed- 
ed his elder brother (Ggvinda 11) without incurring any blame, we learn 
from the Karhad plates of Krishna I{1* the reason for this supersession, It 
is there stated that sensual pleasures made Govinda IT careless of the king- 
dom ; and, entrusting fully the.universal sovereignty to his younger brother 
Nirupama, he allowed his position as sovereign to become loose. He does 
not, however, appear to have quietly submitted to the supersession, for we 
learn from the Paithan platest that he called to his assistance the 
Ganga and other princes against his brother Dhruva, The Ganga 
mentioned here was Sivamara II, son of Sripurusha. His imprisonment by 
_Dhruva was apparently due to the latter's resentment against him for having 
‘gone to the assistance of Govinda II. Following his. father's example, 
Govinda III, too, superseded his elder brother Kamba. But in.this case the 
father himself appears to have selected him, having even, offered to abdicate 
in his favour. It is just possible that in imprisoning Sivamara II Dhruva 
may have also been actuated by a desire to compensate his elder son Kamba 
for his supersession by giving him the Ganga kingdom. However this may 
be, we find Kamba governing the Ganga territory under his father.t But on 
his fether's death, Kamba fought, though unsuccessfully, to establish’ his 
claim to the throne, At the head of a confederacy of twelve kings, he raised 
up a rebellion against his enthroned younger brother, but this was suppressed 
and in the end he had to submit to his younger brother, and was entrusted 
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with authority under him. The latest available date for Kamba is 807 in * 
which year we find him encamped at Talkad and making a grant to a Jina 
temple there at the request of his son Sankaraganna? We may therefore 
conclude that he continued undér his brother as vicerdy of the Ganga king- 
dom to which he had been appointed by’ his father. But in ‘$12 Cl 
was the ruler of the entire Ganga territory, at whose request Govinda III 
made a ‘grant to a Jjna temple.’ So Chakirija must have been appointed 
viceroy after Kamba’s death. The year 812 is the latest date we have for 
the Rashtrakiita oScupation of the Ganga territory, though we do not know 
the exact period of its commencement. 3 

All this time Sivamira II must have been in prison. His imprisonment 
began during the reign of Dhruva, As 788 is the latest date we have for: his 
father Sripurusha,4 Sivamira [1 myst have succeeded him after this year; 
and he must have been taken prisoner some time before 793, the last yeur of 
Dhruva's reign. His release and’ imprisonment for the second time. by 
Govinda IIT must have taken place before 802, the date of Nelamangala 61, 
the earliest of Govinda III's records in which the fact is mentioned. Eventu- 
ally, however, Govinda not only reinstated him in his kingdom, but also took 
part along with the Pallava king Nandiygrma in his coronatian, both binding 
the diadem on his brow with their own hands.5 -Still Sivamira does not 
appear to have regained his former status as an independent raler seeing that 
the Kalbhavi inscription’ mentions him as a feudatory of Govinda's son 
Amoghavarsha I who came to the throne in 815. He continued his struggle 
for independence and fell fighting with the Rashtrakatas at Kagimogeyor in 
the Tumkir Taluk.” This event probably took place in 816 as his successor 
Rajamalla I ascended the throne in 817.8 Rajamalla is said to have ves- 
cued from the Rashtrakitas his country, which they had held too long, as 
Vishnu in the form of a Boar rescued the Earth from the infernal regions. 
The Keregsdi-Rangipura platest? also state that Rajamalla regained the 
Ganga kingdom which had been lost during his uncle Sivamara's reign, 
but add that a bit of it was in the possession of Bankééa. The latter 
statement is interesting as we learn from the Konnir inscription! that at, the 
command of Amoghavarsha his general Bank@&a invaded Gangavadi, put to 
flight the ruler,of Talkad and conquered his country. This invasion, however, 
does not appear to have had.any permanent effect as Bankésa was tecalled 

















1 Bpi., Car., 1X, Nelamangala 61. 7 Mysore A.R, for 1910, 24. 
2 Mysore A.R. for 1920, 31 8 Mysore A.R. for 1910, 25. 
3 Epi. Car. X11, Gubbi 6t pi, Ind., 1V, 333: 9 Epi. Car., IV, Yedatore 60, 





4 Mysore A.R. for 1918, 42 = 10 Mysore A.R. for 1919, 28. 
5 Bpi. Car., TV, Yedatore 60; 1X, Nelamangala 60," 11 Epi. Ind., VI, 25. 
6 Ind, Ant., XVIII, 309. S 
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" by his master on account of sdme rebellion at home.- So the Rashtrakita 
disturbance continued till the reign of Rajamalla I who may be supposed to 
have established his independence. Subsequently’ friendly relations appear 
to have prevailed betiveen the two dynasties as evidenced by several matri- 
moriial alliances: Bituga I married Amoghavarsha’s daughter Chandro- 
bbalabba, Biituga II, Baddega’s daughter Révakanimmadi, and Marula, 
Krishna I1I’s daughter Bijabbe. : 

Among the exploits of Govinda TIT, the present record states that he 
came to the south and encamped on the bank of the Tanigabhadra, where he 
received tribute from ‘the Pallava, This incident is also referred to in 
another copper plate grant* which says that Govinda Prabhdtavarsha en- 
caniped ‘at the Ramédvara-tirtha, where he had some sport with boars, and 
confirmed a grant originally made by Kirtivarma, Ramévara-tittha is an 
island in the Tungabhadra, a few miles north of the junction of the Tunga 
and the Bhadri in the Shimoga District. 

‘The inscription tells us that Saka 732 (810) corresponded with the 
eighteenth year of Gavinda’s reign, and this fixes 793 as the year in which he 
began to rule, The grant was made on the application of. two officers Danti- 
varma and Chakiraja of whom, judging from his titles, the former appears to 
have occupied a higher position than thelatter. This Chakirdja was, as stated 
before,t the viceroy of the Ganga kingdom in 812, two years after the date 
of the present grant. He may have held that position in 810 alsa. This 
recérd thus testifies to the existence of an officer of Govinda named Chatki- 
rija about whom it has been said:—" As for this prince, our knowledge is 
confined to what we learn of him from the present inscription (the Kadaba 
plates, Gubbi 61)."{ The donee Damédara was a great scholar and an orna- 
ment of the Baravi family. From the names Damodara and Baravi one is 
tempted to conclude that the donee was in all probability a descendant of 
the celebrated Sanskrit poet Bhiravi, the author of the Kiratarjuniya, who, 
according to the recently discovered Avantisundarrkatha, had another name 
Damdaraf. But the fact that Bharavi was of the Kavdika-gotra. and the 
donee of the Bharadvaja-gotra militates against this conclusion, unless we 

+ are prepared to hazard. the conjecture that the donee. may have been a 
descendant in- the female line. The village granted was Sangimi, I am 
told tHat there is a village of this name in the Tumkir Taluk. 

In conclusion I have to express my thanks to Mr. B. Venkoba Rao for 
having brought this early record to my n 
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Manne Plates of the Rashtrakuta King Govinda III. A.D. 810. 
Fourth Plate. 
(A) 
m iva dhritim middhisva (rdhastha)-tirl-ganaib santrisit para-chakra-rijakam 
agit tat-pirva-séva-vidhi-vya- 
2, baddhaiijalisdbhitena Sarana(m) mirdh(n)4 yad-aighri-dvayam yad yi (yad) 
+ datta-pardirdhya-bhiishaya-ganai(r) nilam- 
8. krita(m) tat tathd. ma bhaishir iti satya-pilita-yabas-sthitya yatha tat(d)- gird 1 
ténédam alina(nila)-vidyuch-cha(a)- 
4 ichalam avalokya jivitam, asira(n) kshiti-dana-parama)-puoyam(b) pravaGrtits 
Brahma-dayO'yasp sa cha 
Paramabhattiraka-mahirijidhiraja-paramésvara-Srimad-Dhaiivarshadéva-pidi- 
nudbydta- 
6. paramabha(tiraka-mahii 
varsha-drimat(d)-Govindas 
7. jadévab || Damddara iti khy&td Damédara-samayu(dyu)ti(h) dvijesvaridhipa(h) 
Sriman Biri(a)- 
8, vivamsato’bhava 











paramésvara-prithu(i)-vivallabha-Prabhitta- 












(B) 


nishta (nishnd) ta(h) kavir viigel (gmi) jiténdriyah asmai dvijati 
tdnusht(h)ina-niratiya Padangili-Ba- 
ravi-kula-tilakdya Bhiradvaja-gotraya Bah(v)richa-charaniiya | svas 
gata-pa- 
8, fichamahiabda-mal 
sapara-ni- 
4, madhéyénd(a) _tyZghbhimana-satya 6 (8) auehak (ch) Ara-étn-sampanna-maha- 
vikbydta-kirtti-ga- 
5. n(@)a-sampfiryna-Srimat-Chakiajéna sahiténa vijipitah dvatrimdad-uttaréshu 
sapta- 
Satéshu Saka-varshéshu samatitésh- tmanah pravarddhamana-vijaya-samb- 
(v)atsaréshy ashtadaSasu sama. 
titéshu Paushamasa-Paurpnamasyam Soma-grahayé SOmavaré Pushyanakshatré 
sha- te 
wa-grama(h) sva-kara-kamala-kalita-karaka-vinta-b( )aridhdra- 
piirvakam sarva-badha-pariharopi 
9. t6 dattah tasya simantaram’ piirvvi(a) &(s)yn digi Nayambafjada pérdilu 
dakshinasyin d 


(ta) 


sama-(dhi) 
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smantidhipati-Srimat(d)-Dantivarmmand Kandarppagiqi- 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTIONS AS REPRESENTED IN 
THE BHAGAVADGITA. 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
By P. K. Gopz, Esg., M.A. 








Part I, ‘ 
J. Inrropuctory— 

Prof. Ribot's masterly treatise on the Psychology vf Emotions® based as 
is mainly on experimental data laid at his disposal by generations of 
physiologists and psychologists, needs, in my opiviion, to be supplemented 
by facts and observations strewn broad-cast in the field of Sanskrit 
literature in general and specially by the data to be found in some of the 
Sanskrit works on the science of dramaturgy (natya-sastra), rhetoric (alaikeira- 
Sistra), and philosophy (yoga-Séstra) etc. In some of these works we are 
likely to find a conscious analysis of feelings; while in others we may notice 
only passing and unconscious observations on the subject. Of course our 
data will be mainly of a speculative nature and will naturally have some hi 
torical interest, as it will embody the speculation of Aryans in India. 
Empirical psychology may to a certain extent profit by such speculative data, 
for, in the light of such mass of speculative matter, some of its conclusions 
may be strengthened, while others may be rendered doubtful or even vitiated. 
In either case, the inquiry is to my mind well worth trying since it will 
retain its historical interest, supposing that it produced no results contribut- 
ing to the study of the emotions on scientific lines. 

As a preliminary effort in this direction I have attempted an analysis of 
the B. G.f and have tried to determine the place assigned by it to the psycho- 
logy of emotions, while making a detailed study of all observations of the 
B. G, regarding the subject of our inquiry. 

I. A PARALLEL KETWEEN THE BHAGAVADGITA AND PLATO— 

It will be apparent from the following essay that the B. G. lays hammer 
ing emphasis on the subordination of the emotional part of man to his 
rational part. We shall find as we proceed further in our study that even 
the feefing of raptured devotion to God (bhaiti) is to a certain extent subor- 
dinated to the rational part (buddhi). Verse 10 of the tenth chapter of the 
B, G. tells us that it is ‘buddhi’ that helps a devotee to realize God. This 
attitude of the B. G. finds its parallel in Plato t who expressly subordinates 





























+“ Paychology of Emotions" by Th. Ribot, 1911. 

+ B.G. is Bhagavadgita. 

4. Plato's Republic (Vol. 1) 1V, 441 E (Jowett’s Editon). e 
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the two principles, vis., the appetitive and impulsive principles to the rational * 


principle. > 
II, System oF CLASSIFICATION OF EMOTIONS USED IN THE PRESENT 
Inguiey— 


Instead of entering into the endless variety of the principles of classify- 
ing emotions, I have adopted the division of emotions into primary and 
secondary as given by Prof. Ribot,* which seems to be quite reasonuble in-as- 
mach as it involves the principle of the evolution of emotions, gencrally 
accepted by empirical psychologists. 

IV. Paimary Emotions— 

The Primary Emotions as determined by physiologists and accepted by 
Ribot fare (1) FEAR; (2) ANGER; (3) AFFECTION; (4) EGOTISTIC 
EMOTION and (5) SEXUAL EMOTION. The grounds for adopting this 
division are mainly empirical and hence quite satisfactory. 

V. THE CLASSIFICATION OF, EMOTIONS ACCORDING TO THE BHAGAVAD: 

GITkA— 

Before illustrating cach of the primary emotions from the B.G., it is 
necessary for us to know the principle of classification adopted by the B.G. 
with regard to emotions. This principle is nothing else than the ‘Satkhya’ 
division of ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’, vis., ‘sattva’, ‘rajas' and ‘tamas’, Asall students 
of the B.G. know, this three-fold classification has been employed by the B.G. 
not only with regard to the psychology of human beings but also with regard 
to their physiology, their ethics, philosophy and future life. These three 
‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ have also their parallel in the three principles of the soul 
given by Plato { viz. (1) the appetitive; (2) the impulsive; and (3) the rational. 
VI. We now proceed with each of the primary emotions. 

(i) Fear (bhaya’)— 

This emotion has been very closely studied by Western psychologists in 
its physiological and psychological aspects (vide Ribot pp. 205-217). 

‘There are a few observations in the B.G. which reveal to us the tradi- 
tional notions about ‘bhaya’ or fear as also the attitude of the B.G. towards 
this emotion. In B.G. XVIII, 35, ‘bhaya’ is mentioned as a component of 
‘tamasi dhyti. From the characteristics of the ‘dhyti’ available in the B.G. 
‘dhrti’ appears to be a sort of mental energy which stabilizes any psychic 
state, intellectual or emotional. This seems to be the meaning of the B. G. in 
expatiating upon the three-fold ‘dhrti’ in verses 33, 34 and 33 of Chapter 


























+ Pay. of imo., p. 13, 
+ Ribot, pp. 1345. 
$ Republic, Gowett’s edn.) Vol, 1 (LV, 435-42), 
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‘XVIII, As ‘bhaya’ originates in the quality of ‘tamas’ it is not a desirable 
‘emotion, ‘Bhaya’ in the sense of ‘cowardice’ or lack of courage is condemned 
in II, 35, where Arjuna’s woeful plight is pathetically described and he is 
exhorted to take heart. ‘Bhaya’ in the sense of ‘reverential awe’ is apparent 
from XI, 45, where Arjuna says that his heart is agitated or disturbed through 
‘phaya’ consequent on his seeing the mighty form of God in all its pleasant 
and fearful aspects. ‘The ‘bhaya’ described in the aboye passage is uncon- 
scious and instinctive, which generally arises owing to ignorance. Knowledge, 
as Bain * rightly remarks, is the great remedy against fear. In XI, 49, 
Arjuna is asked to cast away the ‘bhaya’ produced by the mysterious forms of 
God. Even Gods in numbers invoke the supreme God with joined hands 
through ‘bhaya’ (XI, 21). 

The physiological effects of ‘bhaya’ such as trembling, agitation, stam- 
mering, etc., are described in XI, 35 and 36, where the plight of Arjuna and 
‘Rakgasas’ on beholding the magnitude and unfamiliar character of God's 
forms are very vividly painted. ‘The Yogi of the B.G. is repeatedly asked to 
get himself rid of ‘bhaya’ along with other emotions of a lower sort (II, 563 
IV, 10; V, 28). 

As a corollary to the doctrine of pantheism and transcendence preached 
in X, 42, it is but natural that God should regard Himself as the final cause 
of ‘bhaya’, ‘abhaya and other emotions and qualities mentioned in X, 4-5. 
Verses 3 to 6 of the same chapter tell us clearly that God is the source of all 
things, human and superhuman, 

‘Abhaya’ or ‘absence of fear’, ic., courage, is spoken of as a part of the 
aggregate of divine properties (daiv! sampad) mentioned in XVI, 1. 

‘The greatest fear according to the B.G. is that of being involved in the 
endless chain of births and the remedy against such ‘bhaya’ is the knowledge 
of Yoga preached in the B, G. (II, 40). It is clear from the last passage of 
the B.G. quoted above that Bain's remark about the importance of knowledge 
as an effectual means for removing fear comes out true also in the spiritu. 
al world, The B.G. explicitly lays down that spiritual knowledge as 
preached therein can remove the fear of births. 

If a distinction is to be drawn between ‘abhaya* and ‘dhrti’ we can say 
that the former is’ of a negative character, while the latter is positive in 
charaojer. ‘Dhrti’ as described in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chap. XVIII of 
the B. G. is in my opinion the Volitionat Energy, which lies at the root of all 
our feelings and actions, moral or otherwise, pleasurable or painful. 

“Kagmalam' or depression of spirits is an immediate consequence of 
‘phaya’. In B, G. II, 2, Arjuna is rebuked on account of his being 
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overwhelmed by this ‘Kaémalam’ at the prospect of the dreadful consequences * 
of the sin of fratricide. ‘KaSmalam’ is a mark of Arjuna’s pessimism and 
it is said to be ‘un-Aryan’ (anfrynjusta) and ‘ heaven-closing 

Another consequential and allied emotional state is that of ‘Vigada’.* 
It is a spirit of despondency and helplessness and seems to be a further 
development of ‘Kasmalam’. Arjuna suffers from this ‘visida’ and is 
hence a subject of ridicule (II, 10). In B.G. XVIII, 35, we learn that 
‘ vigida’ is one of the components of ‘ timasi dhyti’ and verse 28 of the same 
chapter ‘ visidi kart’ or ‘ despairing doer * is also said to be ‘ tamas 

(i) ANGER (‘krodha’)— 

This emotion is the second in chronological order. Ribot treats it at 
Iength in his work.} His treatment is, however, predominantly physiological 
rather than psychological. 

It ought to be pointed out at the beginning of our inquiry that the B. G. 
takes only a philosophic interest in the treatment of emotions and con- 
sequently its attitude is mainly intellectual and not psychological. It has in 
fact nothing to do with the expression of emotions which claims the atten 
of the writers on dramaturgy (nitya-Sistra). The B. G. analyses only the 
inner springs of our action, good or bad, from the spiritual and ethical point of 
view and suggests remedies for the proper regulation of our habits based on a 
thorough understanding of the inner emotional life of the individual and its 
pitfalls. 

According to the above-mentioned ethical point of view every emotion 
is treated in the B.G. in so far as it is a help or hindrance to the Yogi in 
doing the prescribed actions. 

In IIT, 37, the genesis of ‘ krodha ’ is given. It is said to be ‘ rajoguna- 
samudbhava ’ ie., having its origin in the quality of ‘rajas’; while its im- 
mediate antecedent in the series of causes and effects as given in II, 62, 63, is 
‘kama ’ or desire or appetite, its consequent being ‘sammoha’ i.e, mental 
flurry or confusion. It might now be questioned how ‘ krodha * arises from 
‘kama as the B.G. says. This can be explained psychologically. It is a 
matter of common experience that a desire (‘kima") when frustrated or 
thwarted gives rise to anger (krodha). Ribot { remarks that the ancients 
defined anger as a short madness and what has the B. G. to say in this con- 
nection ? ‘ Krodha’, weare told, produces ‘sammoha’ ie, a state of confdunded 


* Of. (1) the definition of‘ vishda "in Apte's Dict, 
(2) also in SAhityadarpaga, ¥. 197, . 
(3) vide Dasaripaka IV, (Hall's edition) 29. 

4 Psychology of the Emotions, Chapter I1I (Part 11) pp. 218-229. 

4} Psychology of the Fmotions, page 223. 
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* mental faculties leading to an utter annihilation of the rational faculty 
(buddhi-naga) and what is ‘ buddhi-ndéa’ but madness whether temporary or 
permanent according as ‘krodha’ is a passing affection or a morbid one? 
Physiological research as summed up by Ribot * tells us that anger produces 
very disastrous pathological results which ultimately may cause even the death 
of the organism, The psychological observation of the B. G. is not much less 
true. It says that ‘sammoha’ produces ‘ buddhi-nigg,” and the individual 
perishes (pranagyati). 

The dynamic character of ‘krodha ’ which breaks, thé barriers of the will 
at a stroke and makes the individual all its own is fitly described by the term 
* vega or intensity in V, 23, which says that the man who can bear this in- 
tensity or heat of ' krodha’ (and also of ‘kima’) is really a happy man and he 
alone is entitled to the title: ‘ yukta’ ie, harmonised, Such is the norma 
dominance of the body over the spirit. 

Before proceeding further with our treatment of ‘ ktodha’ it will be worth 
our while to examine the two general classes of moral qualities termed res- 
pectively the ‘daivi sampnd’ (XVI, 2) ie., aggregate of divine qualities and 
the ‘ Asurl sampad’ iwc. aggregate of demoniacal qualities (XVI, 4). We shall 
have to refer to this division very often during the course of this essay, as 
many of the emotions referred to in the B. G. are included in either of these 
two classes according as they are helpful to or destructive of spiritual life, 
According to the B. G. psychology and ethics, precept and practice are 
closely related, Hence it includes emotions and actions done under their 
influence into one class. We are here not concerned directly with the ethics 
of the B. G. but with its psychology of emotions in particular, 

According to the division mentioned above ‘krodha ’ is a component of 
“ agurt sampad " (XVI, 4). ‘The Yogi of the B. G. must ever and anon try to 
keep this foe at bay as itis sure to cut at the root of all efforts at spiritual 
enlightenment (II, 37). It is a dangerous and degrading emotion as the 
worst elements of a man’s nature are let loose under its potent influence and 
it is as the B, G. says a ‘tamodvara’ i.e,‘ gate of hell (XVI, 21). 

“Akrodha’ or absence of anger is a negative state like * abhaya’ and it 
forms part of the ‘ daivi sampad’ (XVI, 2). 

Ribot} gives three periods of the history of evolution of anger, vfs. (1) 
the anjmal form ; (2) the emotional form; and (3) the intellectualized form 
comprising hatred, envy, etc. 

The term ‘ krodha’ as used in the B. G. evidently stands for the first two 
of these forms. The last form has its representatives in ‘ dvesa’, ‘ abhyasiya’, 
ete., of the B. G. of which we shall speak later on. 

+ Paychology ofthe Emotions, page 219, para. Paychology ofthe Emotions, pp. 220222, 
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The B. G. has no good word to say on behalf of this emotion whether in * 
its animal form or its most intellectualized form or even in the forms of 
‘righteous indignation’, ‘noble rage’, which last is a powerful instrument in 
preserving the order of the world according to Bain.* The ‘sthita-prajnya 
of the B. G. closely resembles the Wise Man of the Stoies, who is purely an 
intellectual existence. For him ‘krodha’ is the greatest obstacle. He will be 
liberated if he frees pimself from the shackles of ‘ krodha' (V, 28). A sage 
with stable mind is he, who is free from * krodha * and allied emotions (11, 56). 
Men resorting to ‘Krodhia' and other passions are God's enemies and God 
degeades these mortal wretches in the cycle of existence (XVI, 18). The fate 
of passionate men and their narrow ideas and ideals is described with stern 
emphasis in Chap. XVI of the B. G. Such men find pleasure in sensual en- 
joyments (XVI, 12) and since they are lacking in any: philosophic vision worth 
the name their end is hell (XVI, 16). if 

Ribot observes in his.work on Emotions + that anger is a mixed emotion 
and points out that it passes through two stages of which the first is entirely 
painful while the second contains a pleasurable element, The observation 
is psychologically true enough but to the metaphysical eye of the B.G. it 
seems absurd, because the conceptions of, pleasure of the western psychologists 
and the B, G. entirely differ in essentials, as we shall see later on. There is no 
pleasure like the ‘ bramha-nirvana ' or the eternal peace and the Yogi of the 
B. G. can obtain it only by getting free from ‘krodha’ (V, 26). Absence of 
“erodha’ and allied emotions is capable of producing tranquility (Santi) which 
then leads to the identification of the Yogi with ‘ Bramhan ' (XVIII, 53). 

‘The extremely intense form of ‘ krodha’ which is accompanied by motor 
manifestations is termed ‘Amarga’ in the B. G. (XII, 15). ‘The passage says 
that God loves such men only who are free from ‘Amarga’ and other emotions 
of a like nature, ‘The term ‘imarga’ means ‘wrath’ or the impetuous form of 
Anger and has its exact opposite in ‘harga’ or exultation. It is a matter of 
common experience how man is a pendulum between ‘harga’ and ‘imarga’. 

It may be noted here that the ‘amarga’ or ‘amarga’ of which we have 
spoken above seems to me distinct from that defined in some works on 
Rhetoric according to which it is included in the 33 minor feelings ot 














* Emotions and the Will, p. 190. ‘f Paychology of the Emotions, p. 220, 
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, 

*‘vyabhicdri-bhavas’. The points of distinction are:—{1) the ‘émarsa’ of the 
B. G. stands more or less in contrast with its opposite ‘harga’ and hence seeins 
to my mind more active in its manifestations than the ‘Amarsa’ of the thetori- 
cians. (2) The ‘amarga’ as defined by the Sahityadarpana and Rasagangidhara 
is said to be “a specific state of feeling which results from a variety of insults 
offered, such as disrespect and the like, and which manifests itself in tacitur- 
nity, harshness of speech, ete.” Now this description of ‘imarga’'shows that 
it is passive in character and must be included in the third form of anger 
to which we have referred above, viz., the intellectualized form. - 

(ii) Arrection— 

This emotion stands next in the order of evolution, Ribot remarks * that 
the word ‘sympathy’ used by some writers to denote this emotion is too vague. 
He has, however, retained this term throughout his treatment of this emotion. 

According to Ribot, Bain + and other psychologists, ‘seeking for contact’ 
is the chief characteristic of this tender emotion. Bain observes: “Touch 
is both the alpha and omega of affection.” It is according to him the funda- 
‘mental and genetic sense and is a starting point for all associations. He is 
not prepared to believe in any occult magnetic influences as the fundamental 
causes in operation between two persns bearing affection towards each other. 

New let us examine the observations of the B. G. regarding this emotion. 
Speaking broadly, two forms of this emotion present themselves, which ar 
(1) the gross form; and (2) the refined form. These are represented by 
the terms ‘saya’ and ‘bhakthi’ respectively, ‘The transitional forms of this 
emotion denoted by terms ‘prapaya’, ‘abhisnehu’, ete,, are not wanting. 

Speaking first of ‘saiiga’ we have to remark that the root meaning of the 
word is attachment to material objects. The ‘suiga’, therefore, 
responds to the ‘seeking for contact’ which according to Bai 
is the chief characteristic of affection. Other derivatives from the root 
“ saiij are used in different contexts, In some places they denote attach- 
ment in general to objects, abstract or concrete. The 4 
given in IT, 62, where we learn that constant musing on the objects of sense 
produces a ‘saiiga’ or attachment towards them, and ‘saga’ in its turn pro- 
duces ‘kima’ or desire, It is clear from this passage that the B, G. ascribes 
an intellectual origin to desire and hence seems to me to embrace the second 
thesis§* mentioned by Ribot regarding its origin. This thesis regards desire 
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* Paychology of the motions, p. 14, See. 3. 

‘t “Emoflons and the Will,"" p. 126-7, Sec. 4. 

$ See Analysis of Desire ip Sully's “Outlines of Psychology", p. 575, where he emphasizes 
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‘as a secondary phenomenon and asserts that knowledge of a thing always 
precedes a desire for that thing. We are not concerned here with any 
vindication of the thesis of the B. G. but have to emphasize the intellectual 
standpoint from which all emotions are viewed in the B. G. for establishing 
the supremacy of reason over emotion, 

Ribot in summing up his remarks on the biological phase of sympathy 
observes that sympatby is originally a property of living matter and as such 
organic in character. The ‘safiga’ of the B.G. appears to me identical 
with this form of sympathy. Verse 62 of Chap. II of the B. G. referred to 
above is most important for our present inquiry as it contains the view of the 
B. G. on the genesis of desire (kama). ‘Kama’ or desire in the widest sense 
of the term is the tap-root of all emotional life, not only according to the B.G. 
as we shall see later on in treating of ‘kéma’ itself but according to Ribot * 
who has summed up the views of western psychologists on this subject. 
‘The B.G. regards ‘dhyéna’ or contemplation of an object as the direct cause 
of ‘saiga’, which gives rise to 'kdma’ or desire for that object. ‘Dhyana’ or 
contemplation is nothing but persistent cognition of an object, which the 
Gita says is responsible for the awakening of a desire for it. 

In the foregoing passage we have atfempted to set forth the thesis of the 
B. G, regarding the origin of desire. As our treatment of the present subject 
is of a comparative and historical nature it would be out of our present scope 
to criticize it. We may, however, mention in passing the view of Prof. 
Green f, who gives us a very subtle analysis of the genesis of desire. He 
maintains that the result of any process of cognition is desired throughout 
it, “No man learns to know any thing without desiring to know it.” “In 
all exercise of the understanding desice is at work. ” 

There is one more passage in the B.G, which supplies us with the 
reasons as to the whole-sale condemnation of emotions so often pressed on 
our attention. It is verse 22 of Chap. XIII, which says that ‘guna-saiga’ 
or attachment to the three qualities of ‘prakrti’ is the cause of births of the 
‘puruga’ in good and evil wombs. According to the tenets of the Saikhya 
philosophy the ‘puruga’ is ‘udasina’ or indifferent but the three qualities or 
‘guitas’ of ‘prakrti’ bewitch the wary soul and a series of births, good or evil, 
is the consequence. Freedom from births is the ideal of happiness, the sum- 
mui bonwmn held forth by the B.G. for the Yogi and this is the reasen why 
‘satiga’ and all its resulting emotions are undesirable psychological, and hence 
ethical, entities. This ‘safiga’ is organic in so far as it proceeds from the 
individual soul and is material as its objects are the three ‘gunas’ or qualities 

¥ Peychology of the Emotions, p. ot—"the fundamental and irreducible fact at the root of 


all emotion: attraction ot repulsion, desire or aversion, in short, motion or arrest of motion,” 
F Prolegomena to Ethics, Section 134, page 158 
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‘of ‘prakrti’ or primordial matter. We may, therefore, conclude that all 
emotional life being of a material origin cannot tend to any spiritual 
advancement as preached in the B. G. 

The author of the B.G. is, however, not unmindful of the fact that 
‘life’ to deserve that name must be identical with action (karma) i.e., move- 
ment whether advantageous or disadvantageous to the individual. Such action 
may be rational or otherwise; it is enough that it is action done according 
to one’s lights. The Yogi of the B. G. is, therefore, steictly warned in III, 
26 against disturbing the mental equilibrium of persons zealously performing 
action as prescribed by tradition. ‘The doctrine of duty (karma) being one 
of the chief doctrines of the B. G., ‘akarma’ or ‘do-nothingism’ is condemned 
categorically by the B. G. (II, 47). 

If our view that ‘saga’ is a gross form of affection be adopted, the 
question we have now to answer is: Isit psychologically possible to perform 
an action (‘karma’) without ‘saiiga’ or attachment? We have already pointed 
out that the psychological stages that precede the origin of ‘kama’ are: 
(1) ‘dhyana’ or representation of an object, real or imaginary, to the mind and 
(2) the ‘saiga’ or attachment towards that object which results from such 
representation. Aceording to Sully,*,every feeling whether in the actual or 
ideal form tends to excite desire, which he says is an active phenomenon. 
Dr. Baint regards ‘spontaneity’ as one of the foundations of voluntary power 
which produces action. He further maintains that a movement might com- 
mence spontaneously but it is followed by a pleasurable consciousness, which 
is accompanied by heightened vitality, or a greater stimulation than mere 
spontaneity could give birth to. We might admit Dr. Bain's spontaneity 
regard to the ‘dhydna’ mentioned in B. G. II, 62, Further the ‘sathga’ 
which is developed by ‘dhyana’ corresponds to the “pleasurable consciousness’ 
which accelerates action (karma). 

We thus find that it is psychologically impossible to perform an action 
(karma) without saga. In common parlance we use such expressions as 
“labour of love", “work for work's sake”, etc., which appears to me indicative 
of the fact that the element of ‘saga’ originated by feeling cannot be disso- 
ciated from ‘karma’ of any sort. There is, however, one way to get out of 
this psychological difficulty. What the B. G. asks us to renounce is not the 
‘saiiga’ for the ‘karma’ itself but for the ‘karma-phala’ or the fruit of action 
(IV, 20). This being the main idea of the B. G. all such passages where 
‘saiiga-rahita’ ‘karma’ i.e., action devoid of attachment, is eulogized and 
enjoined for the Yogi of the B.G., must be understood to refer to ‘saiiga’ for 
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“karma-phala’ and not for ‘karma’ itself, In B. G. XVIII, 23, it is said that 
‘sanga-rahita karma,’ ic., action devoid of attachment, is ‘sattvika karma’ i.., 
of the pure sort. In B.G. XVIII, 9, ‘satiga’ for ‘karma’ and ‘saga’ for 
‘karma-phala’ are apparently distinguished but it is clear from verse 11 that 
follows that the B. G. is aware of the psychological impossibility of performing 
‘karma’ without ‘saiga’ for it and hence it says:—"It is not possible for em- 
bodied beings to relinquish action completely ; he, however, who relinquishes 
the fruit of action is said to be ‘tyiigi’ (relinquisher)”. ‘The doer of an action 
which is free from attachment is called ‘sittvika’ (XVIII, 26). 

‘The next question that confronts us is: How far is it psychologically 
possible to discard ‘saiga’ for ‘karma-phala’? Speaking psychologically every 
‘karma’ or action is preceded by a motive or ‘kama’ of some sort, and is fol- 
lowed by ‘phaln’ i. end or result. Psychologists tell us that all voluntary 
action for which an individual is morally responsible involves “a germ of be- 
lief in the attainability of the object of desire or in the efficacy of action”.* 
Thus we see that it is humanly impossible to perform an action without being 
conscious of the ‘phala’ or the end of such action. As we have remarked 
above, ‘saiga’ is a sort of “pleasurable consciousness” which generally arises 
when we dwell over the ‘phala’ of an action and hence the psychological 
impossibility of abandoning ‘karma-phala-saiga’. 

‘The only way, therefore, in which we can understand the ‘karma-phala; 
tyiga’ or the abandonment of the fruit of action is an ethical one. Psycho- 
logically all moral ‘karma’ is ‘kamya’ ie., born of desire, and has a ‘phala’ but 
as this ‘phala’ is a product of multifarious causes, many of which are beyond 
the control of the individual, we cannot guarantee that it will be necessarily 
good. It may be evil. This ‘phala’ when advantageous to the individual may 
produce pleasure and when otherwise may give rise to pain. The Yogi of the 
Gita, who is to attain the ideal of quietism should not be disturbed by either 
pleasure or pain which take their origin from ‘phala'. Hence the ethical 
necessity. of ‘karma-phala-tyfga’. It is not our business here to say how far 
the ideal is practicable. The B. G. tries to steer clear of the Scylla and 
Charybdis of pleasure and pain by means of ‘karma-phala-tyaya’ and though 
the ideal is logically consistent its psychological efficacy is open to doubt and 
distrust for the intellectualist inasmuch as it is more a matter of indivi- 
dual belief than argumentation. 

In order to understand the ethical standpoint of the B. G., we feel the 
necessity of examining the ideal of the Gita. In this connection we must 
distinguish between “the moral good” and “the true good”. Prof. Green 
delines “moral good” to be “that which satisfies the de 
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sor that in which a moral agent can find satisfaction of himself which he 
necessarily seeks". He further defines “true good” to be an “end in. which 
the effort of a moral agent can really find rest”.* The B. G. seems to us to 
insist not so much on the “ moral good” defined by Green as on the “true 
good". The “moral good” being the “realization of a moral capability”, its 
nature is hard to be determined since, the moral capabilities of individuals 
vary. We must, therefore, have some more stable criterion by which to judge 
“the good”. We, therefore, venture to think that the définition of “the true 
good” given by Green is more applicable to the ideal of the-good given in the 
B. G. The “true good” according to the B. G. is ‘naigt Aiki Santi’ or eternal 
peace and the means to attain the same is the abandonment of ‘karma-phala’ 
(V, 12). As hedonism is opposed to the “true good” it is condemned in 
XVI, 16, where it is said that persons who are after the gratification of their 
desires fall into foul hell. Pleasure-hunting unsettles the mind and is. there- 
fore an obstruction in the path of spiritual contemplation (II, 44). Men who 
have got better of the vice of attachment (sa”ga-doga) reach the eternal abode 
which is above all pleasure, pain and desires (kamah) XV, 5. In XIT, 18, 
among qualifications for being the best devotee of God absence of ‘saiiga’ for 
pleasure and pain is mentioned. The B. G. realizes full well the purificatory: 
value of certain actions but in doing $0 strongly maintains that the man per- 
forming them should bear no attachment either to the actions themselves or 
their fruits (XVIII, 5, 6). ‘Asafga’ or absence of attachment is said to be a 
means of spiritual enlightenment and purification (V, 10, 11). 

According to the B. G. real ‘jnna’ consists of ‘asaiga’ or ‘asakti’ for one’s 
wife, son and all material belongings (XIII, 10). It is, therefore, fitly called 
an unfailing weapon to cut off the strongly rooted tree of existence (XV, 3), 
for, it is only by this means of ‘asaiga’ that the ideal of ‘naiskarmya-siddhi? 
i.e., freedom from obligation éan be attained (XVIII, 49). All action melts 
away in the case of one who is free from ‘safiga’ (IV, 23). 

To sum up our analysis of the observations of the B. G. regarding ‘satiga’ 
from the view-point of psychology: We pointed out that ‘saga’ corresponds 
to the ‘seeking for contact’, a characteristic of the tender emotion of sympathy 
according to psychologists. It was further observed that according to the 
B. G. ‘safiga’ is the origin of ‘kama’ which is the tap-root of all emotional life. 
Incidentally we mentioned the different views regarding the origin of ‘kama’ 
or desité and pointed out that the B.G. regards ‘kima’ to have an intellectual 
inasmuch as it is produced from ‘saga’, which in its turn is the 
result of ‘dhyana’ or musing over the objects of sense. We then tried to 
explain the possible reason why the emotions which result from ‘kama’ are 
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‘condemned in the B.G. This reason was explained to be ‘guna-safiga’ which . 
being the basis of ‘kama’ and its brood being entirely material in its nature, 

hence could not tend to any spiritual advancement. ‘The ‘gunas' are the off- 

shoots of ‘prakrti’ and ‘guna-saiga’ or contact with ‘gunas’ is responsible for 
‘samsira’ ive., the cycle of existence while the B. G. wants the Yogi to be free 
from it, Tt was then discussed whether it is psychologically possible to abandon 
(1) ‘karma’ and (2) ‘karma-phala-sanga’, the abandonment of both of which is 
enjoined in the B, G: We think it impossible to do so, however consistent 
this ideal of the B. G. may be from an ethical point of view and perhaps the 
value of such an ideat lies in its unattainableness by the common run of men, 
with whose minds psychology is mainly concerned,—abnormal psychology be- 
ing a subject apart. The B. G. prescribes ‘asaiiga’ or absence of attachment 
as a means towards the ‘naigthiki &nti” or ‘naigkarmya-siddhi’ which accord- 
ing to it is the “true good”. 

Before we proceed to the refined form of affection we have to consider 
the transitional forms, which shew a more evolved aspect of the emotion, 
One of such forms is ‘ pragaya ’ referred to in B.G. XI, 41. This form differs 
from ‘safiga’ in the fact that whereas the former (pranaya) requires for its 
very existence a being other than the feeling individual, the latter (saga) may 
originate in an individual without afly subjective response from outside 
the feeling soul. For instance a man may feel a sort of ‘saiga’ for a woman 
or vice versa without any response from the other person concerned, ‘Pranaya’, 
however, stands on an entirely different footing. It is more stable psycholo- 
gically as it presumes for its very existence the response of the other party in 
the feeling. It is a state of psychological unison existing between two or 
more individuals, not necessarily of the same sex, in whom analogous emotional 
states have been created. No emotional sympathy can arise unless there is 
some analogy in temperament or nature. Psychologically ‘pranaya’ is a 
great advance on ‘ safiga’ for the reason that while ‘saga’ is largely of the 
nature of organic sympathy, in ‘pranaya’ the element of consciousness 
preponderates. 

In the B. G. ‘ praiaya’ stands midway between ‘ satiga ’ on the one hand 
and ‘bhakti’ of which we shall speak presently, on the other. In Chap. XI, 
verse 41, we find that Arjuna begs to be forgiven for all the liberties, which 
through ‘ pranaya’ he might have taken with God, not knowing his; infinite 
and sublime character. Again in verse 44 which follows, he implores God to 
bear all faults of his asa friend does a friend’s. In both these passages ‘ pranaya’ 
stands for love between friends irrespective of the sex. The third passage that 
refers to such friendship is XII, 13, where it is remarked that the ideal 
‘bhakta ’ or devotee must be ‘ maitrah’ i.e., friendly towards all beings. 
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We do not find any deeper analysis of this form than what has been 
noted above, 

There is one more passage in the B. G. i.e., Il, 57, where the character- 
istics of the ‘sthita-prajna’ are given, He is said to be ‘anabhisneha * i.e, 
without attachment to anything. Here the word ‘abhisneha’ seems to be 
used for attachment or love towards things or individuals in general and hence 
seems to be akin to ' saiga’. 

‘The next form of affection that we have to considér so far as it concerns 
the B. G. is parental affection. ‘The ideas of the B. G. on this point are quite 
clear from the remarks made in the work with regard to the relation that 
ought to exist between Man and God. It will be of interest to learn what 
the Westerners have to say regarding this emotion. Bain and Spencer regard 
parental affection as an inheritance. of social relation.* ‘They regard this 
emotion as a great “ socializer ” and they think that were there no occasions 
for rivalry the social system under the influence of this emotion would be 
unmitigated communism, According to Martineau { parental affection is a 
primary spring of action, the conditions of its existence being the following :— 
(1) that the beings on whom it is directed be, independently of us, the image 
of our essence and (2) dependently upon us the continuation of our existence. 
He apparently criticizes the first vi8w mentioned by us by saying “it is a 
perverse expenditure of ingenuity to explain its origin from factitious associa- 
tion in man". Ribot } analyses this emotion into two separate forms: 
maternal love and paternal love. The former is included by him in the 
category of tender emotions but he maintains that it is not the source of 
social instinct because it implies neither solidarity nor reciprocity. As he 
believes that social life does not spring from domestic life he very much doubts 
the origin of the latter, vis., paternal love which according to Bain (1) origi 
nates in the feeling of pride and ownership and according to Spencer (2) in the 
life in common of the father and mother which creates a current of affection in 
proportion to the services rendered, 

To turn now to the B. G. In XI, 43, we are told that God is said to be 
the fathier of the living and the non-living creation. In IX, 17, He is said to 
be not only the father but also the mother, the supporter (dhati), and grand- 
sire (pité-mahab) of the world. All beings, therefore, being His children, are 
treated by Him impartially (IX, 29). In XI, 44, Arjuna requests God to put 
up with all his shortcomings as a father does with his son's. These passages 
illustrate the relation that ought to exist between God and Man from the point 
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of view of the B.G. Perhaps the B.°G. does not look askance at this relation 
as it is conducive to the fostering of ‘bhakti * of which anon, and secondly it 
is the most disinterested form of affection and hence as Ribot says,! is the 
genesis of altruism”. 

The most refined form of affection seems to be the ‘bhakti’ or singlo- 
minded devotion to God mentioned in the B. G. Ribot? includes this form 
under the category of religious sentiment which he says strikes its roots 
deeply into the individual only to rise beyond him. This love tends towards 
the dispossession’ of the individual. The religious sentiment, according to 
Ribot belongs to the class of “ego-altruistic ” emotions, which mark the decay: 
of the affective life of the individual.2 He further thinks that the element of 
fear which is present in veneration and respect is a depressive factor. It is 
absent from love which originates in tender emotion and is composed of 
pleasurable and expansive states : admiration, confidence, ecstasy, etc.4 

Martineaus regards the worshipper's love for the symbol of his faith not 
as a product of psychological hedonism but as “ the natural crown of a course 
commencing in motive pleasure” and ending in “ real disinterestedness "* 
Further the inward deference of the individual to the higher claim may lift 
this love to the pedestal of duty and sink gelf-love into self-contempt. 

If we compare the above mentioned views with the view of the B. G. 
regarding ‘bhakti’ we find that the‘ bhakti’ is the natural exten 
parental feeling which ought to exist between God and Man accor 
B.G. It appears to us to be a complex psychological product as it combines 
parental affection with the moral sense of duty, tempered by religious stoicism 
which makes the ‘bhakta ’ or devotee love his God unmindful of all reward. 
‘The image of God seems to he with the * bhakta' his sole object of inspira- 
tion, Psychologically speaking it is a “ fixed iden "6 which by its omnipotent 
influence produces in the ‘bhakta’ a sort of analgesia or the disappearance 
of sensibility to physical pain. It is hard to say whether the Yogic culture 
prescribed in the B. G. which may deaden physical sensibility to an appreci- 
able extent is a sign of barbarism or civilization. In treating of physical pai 
Ribot remarks: “susceptibility to pain increases with civilization ; what is 
called stoicism should often be called a feeble degree of sensibility." 









































1 Psychology of Emotions, p, 281. y 

2 Tid. p. 431, ’ 

3 Ibid., p. 430. 

4 Thid., p. 315. 

5 Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. It, p. 324. 

6 Emotions and the Will, p. 392, foot note. Dr. Bain thinks that “ under a strong. emotion 
of any kind the object of the feoling will become a fixed idea 

7 Psychology of Emotfons, p. 36. 
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We have already remarked that in the B. G, the emotional part of man 
is subordinated to his rational part and as a natural corollary to this statement 
we have cited verse 10 of B. G., Chapter X, where ‘ buddhi-yoga’ is said to be 
a means of reaching God. It will thus be seen that the ‘bhakti’ as enjoined 
in the B. G. is not mere blind adoration of God but is a rational one. Let us 
now see what the nature of this ‘ bhakti’ is. It must be ‘avyabhicarini’ ie. 
unflinching (XIII, 11), Men resorting to ‘bhakti-yoga' are fit for being 
identified with * bramhan* (XIV, 26). He, who knows God in his true character 
can alone love Him with his whole being (XV, 19). ‘There are four classes of 
“bhaktas' viz., (1) ‘deta’ or the suffering; (2) ‘jijnisu’ or the seeker for 
knowledge ; (3) ‘arthartht’ or the self-interested ; and (4) the ‘jndni* or the 
(VI1, 130). Of these four types of devotees (bhaktas), the ‘jndni’ or the 
ise who Js ‘eka-bhaktt ” i.e., worshipper of one God is preferred (VII, 14). It 
is by ‘bhakti’ towards one God that man can perceive God, see Him in his 
essence and enter into Him (XI, 54). Further, the desired steadfastness of 
‘bhakti’ can be attained by purity of deeds (VII, 28). Constancy in devotion 
and adoration is again preseribed in XII, 1 and 1X, 14. 

‘The supreme devotion (pari bhakti) is that of a person who is ‘ bramha- 
bhiita’ (XVIII, 54). Just as knowledge strengthens ‘ bhakti’ so ' bhakt? in 
its turn. enables one to know God in his essence (XVIII, 55). In XVIII, 65, 
the devotee is asked completely to submerge his personality in that of God. 
He, who will put all the devotees in possession of the secret of ‘ bhakti-yoga’ and 
will himself show the highest ‘bhakti’ towards God is sure to reach Him 
(XVIII, 68). Every one in this world gets méad for his devotion according to 
his light and so the devotees of God are united to Him (VII, 23). The 
humanization of God is apparent from IX, 26, where God says that he accepts 
everything offered to Him, if it is offered with devotion (IX, 26). 

There is again to be seen reciprocity in love or devotion. Faithful 
devotees of God are loved by God with all heart (XII, 20). He -who reveals 
the secret of ‘ bhakti-yoga ’ to God's devotees is most dear'to Him (XVII, 69). 
The patronizing attitude of God towards His devotees is contained in His 
aassurunce that they will never perish (IX, 31). 


























An analysis of the above passages will give us the following characteristics 
of the,‘ bhakti ’ of the B. G. 
(1) Te’must be directed to one object : 
(2) It is a means of the identification of the individual with the *bramhan* 
or the Absolute. 
(3) The knowledge of the object of ‘bhakti’ is a factor which is essential for 
its deepening and perfection. , 
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(4) Complete or full knowledge of the object of ‘ bhakti’ is not, however, 
possible without ‘ bhakti’ itself. 

(5) The constancy or steadfastness of ‘bhakti’ is facilitated by purity of action. 

(6) The acme of ‘bhakti’ lies in the identification of the individual with the 
“bramhan ’. 

(7) Reciprocity in ‘ bhakti’ between the individual and the object of ‘ bhakti’ 
is also necessary for the development of ‘ bhakti’. 

(8) Perfection in ‘ bhakti ' leads to immortality. 

It is clear from’ these characteristics that the ‘ bhakti’ of the B.G. has no 
other motive than the union of the devotee with God. It is ‘nigk&ma’ or 
motiverless in the sense that it has no material motive to serve, Psychologi- 
cally it hasa motive, vis., the union of the devotee with the object of his devo- 
tion and this motive disappears as soon as the self-surrender of the devotee 
and the consequent union with God iscomplete. Knowledge is a factor which 
contributes towards such union in an effective manner, though it cannot be 
regarded as a necessary antecedent. To begin with, the devotee and his God 
stand on extremely unequal planes. As the strength of devotion increases 
God comes down from His high pedestal and is thus humanized. At the same 
time the divine element in Man being.at its height there is now complete 
communign between the two, on account of the reciprocity of feelings. 

According to Spinoza * “ Devotion is love towards him whom we admire 
or wonder at." He further explains that wonder arises out of novelty and 
if we often imagine that which we wonder at we shall cease to wonder and as 
a consequence devotion may easily degenerate into simple love. Apparently 
the ‘bhakti’ of the B.G. and the ‘devotion’ as defined by Spinoza are 
similar though not quite identical, Spinoza does not lay any emphasis on 
the element of ‘ reciprocity ’ as the B. G. does. The aim of the B. G. appears 
to be the mutual self-surrender of Man and God; while Spinoza may insist 
on the spiritual isolation of the object of devotion for maintaining the feeling 
of admiration which, he thinks, is essential for the very existence of devotion, 
‘The ‘bhakti’ of the B. G. seems to be meant for satisfying a spiritual need ; 
it is in fact an ethical discipline at least to begin with, though the psychological 
element of ‘pleasure or satisfaction’ is not absent from it. This element 
arises as soon as the feeling of reciprocity springs up and the communion of 
Man with God is complete. a 

Mantegazza remarks in his work on “ Physiognomy and Expression” that 
in devotion there is an instinctive tendency to lessen ourselves before a being, 
whom we feel, or whom we believe to be, greater or loftier than ourselves. + 

* Ethics, (Boyle's Translation), p. 131. 
+t Physiognomy and Expression, 1904, p. 150. 
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+ He rightly remarks * that the basis of devotion and of veneration is always a 
feeling of affection. We are, therefore, not far from the truth if we include 
the ‘bhakti’ of the B. G. under the broader head of affection as we have 
done. EB 








Darwin, who is the predecessor of Mantegazza in the field of expression 
of emotions, regards devotion as related to affection and remarks: “ With 
some sects, hoth past and present, religion and love have been strangely 
combined.” + 

From the characteristics of ‘ bhakti’ to be found in the B.G. and the 
comparison of the views of the psychologists pertaining’to it, it will be seea 
that the B.G, does not look upon pleasure as a practical end for human 
conduct and consequently the ‘bhakti’ of theB. G. is more related to metaphysics 
than toethics. It does begin in ethics and it is hard to dissociate the clement 
of pleasure from it, but it ends in metaphysics when the ' bhakta’ becomes 
identified with the ‘brahman * antl all his desires cease finally. We do not 
know if this psychic stage is to be regarded as indicating complete decay of 
effective life or complete control of the reason over the emotions. 














(Lo be continued) 








STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS. 
No. II.—On Two Aétiological Myths about the Sky-Lark. 
By Sarat CHANDRA MirKa, Es. M.A. 
Lecturer in Social Anthropology. University of Caleutta, 








Some «etiological myths not only account for the origin of natural phenomena, 
beasts, birds, trees, plants and the like, buf are also didactic in character, 
‘That is to say, they also inculcate moral lessons. They show how the sins 
of-avarice, deceitfulness, want of filial piety and undutifulness are punished by 
the Divinity who watches over the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind, 
These stories, therefore, indirectly teach the grand lesson that the aforemen- 
tioned offences against morality should” be strictly given a wide berth by 
men in the course of their earthly lives. ‘This fact is evidenced by the two 
etiological bird-myths about the evolution of the sky-lark, which we shall 
describe and discuss in this paper. 

‘There are two species of sky-larks found in India, to which the Bengali 
and Hindi names Bharata and Bharata Pakshi are given. ‘The first is the 
sky-lark of which the Zoological name is Alanda arvensis of Linnaeus, and 
to which the Indian zoologist the Inte Rai Bahadur Rim Brémba Sényal, 
C.M.Z.S., applied the aforesaid Bengali and Hindi names.* Bat the well- 
known ornithologist Mr. Eugene \V. Oates does not mention the aforemen- 
tioned vernacular synonyms as being applicable to this species. 

This species (A. arvensis) is found in India in the Himalayas where it 
breeds at elevations ranging from 8,000 to 10,000 fect. Its nests have algo been 
met with in Kulu and Kashmir. It also inhabits Ceylon, North China, 
beria, Palestine, Egypt, Northern Africa, the British Islands and generally 
throughout Europe. Rai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal says that the specimens of 
this species that were exhibited in his time in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, had all been obtained from the British Islands. 

The second species is Alanda gulgula, Frankl. ‘To this species, the 
Hindi name of Bharata has been given by Mr. Eugene W. Oates.$ No 
speciniens of this species have ever been exhibited in the Calcutta Zoological 
Garde zoologist R. B. Sanyal hai 


Lower Beng. 











































+ A Hand-Book of the Management of Auimets in Captivity 1 
Brimba Siayhl, Calcutta : Prined at the Kengal Secretariat Press, 1892, Page 221 
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* not noticed it in his Hand-book of the Management of Animals in Captivity 
in Lower Bengal. It is found in every part of the Indian Empire and Ceylon, 
except Tenasserim, south of Moulimein, and the middle ranges of the Hima- 
layas where this lark is absent or comparatively rare, It has not been 
recorded either from the Andaman Islands or the Nicobar Islands. 

This species, which is emphatically called the Indian sky-lark, breeds 
all parts of India from April to June, and in Burma from December to April. 
It builds a nest which resembles that of A. arvensis and lays eggs which are 
closely similar to those of the latter, but are somewhat smaller in size. Its 
habits bear a striking similarity to those of its European congener (A. arvensis), 
It sings its song, which closely resembles that of the latter, in the same way 
while it wings its light upwards. * During the cold weather, both the species 
A. quigula and A, arvensis associate together in flocks. + 

Curiously enough, both Rai Bahadur Rim Braimha Sanyal and Mr. Eugene 
W. Oates have not mentioned the Bengali synonym Chataka of both the 
aforementioned species of sky-larks. 

1 shall now pass on to the narration and the discussion of the two wtio- 
logical myths about the origin of the sky-lark, The gentleman who has 
collected the fust of these myths hag not stated in which district of Bengal it 
is current. But the second one is current in a village named Brihmanaga 
in the district of Dacca in Eastern Bengal. 

‘The first myth runs as follows :—A milkman used to adulterate milk wit 
water, and to sell the same to his customers at an exorbitant price, In thi 
way, he amassed great wealth. When he died, his ghost appeared before 
Yama, the god of death; who accused him of having acquired wealth by 
dishonest means, and threatened him with condign punishment. ‘The milk- 
man protested his own innocence. But, for the purpose of giving the lie to 
his protestations of innocence, Yama confronted him with the ghosts of those 
among his customers to whom he had sold the adulterated milk. ‘The disem- 
bodied spirits of all these customers testified against the dishonest milkman 
whose guilt was proved to the very hilt in this way. 

‘Thereupon the god of death pronounced the following sentence against 
the sinful and guilty milkman 

“© dishonest and sinful milkman! You have mixed much water with 









































+ Mie British poet P. B. Shelley is, therefore, zoologeally correct when, addressing the 
ey-lark, hesays 
Higher still and higher 
Pram the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fre: 
‘The deep blue thou wingest. 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest,”” 


f Ob. cit, (Birds.—Vol, 11), Page 326. 
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milk, and cheated your customers by selling the said watery milk to them at ~ 
am exorbitant price. As punishment for your dishonesty, you will get very 

little water to drink ; and even that little you will not get at all times of the 

year. You will get only rain-water to drink during the rainy season. You 

will not be able to quench your thirst with the water of tanks or rivers; nor 

will you get any water at all to drink during any other season of the year. 

Yow will have to fly about in the sky, crying: ‘O for a drop of pellucid 

sain-water ; © for a drop of pellucid rain-water.’ " 

As soon as this sentence was pronounced, the ghost of the sinful milk- 
man was metamorphosed into a sky-lark [(Chdtaka) Alanda arvensis or 
Alanda guigula| which flies about in the sky, crying: " Fasikjal! Fapikjat ! 
(that is to say, © for a drop of pellucid water! O fora drop of pellucid 
water !)"" 

‘The second aetiological myth is as follow 

‘Once upon a time, an old woman and her only son lived together. She 
used to maintain herself and her son by carrying on some insignificant trade. 
In course of time, she fell seriously ill and rapidly grew worse. While on 
her death-bed, she called for a drink of water from her son. But the latter, 
being deeply engaged in playing at that time, did not attend to his dying 
mother's request for a drink of water, Thus suffering from the pangs of 
thirst, his mother died. 

Subsequently, in course of time, the son also died. When his disembo- 
died ghost was tried by Yama, the god of death, the latter found him guilty 
of gross negligence of filial duty in not having supplied his dying mother with 
water, in consequence of which negligence she died. 

The god of death, therefore, passed the following sentence against 
him — 
© undutiful von! you will be re-born as a bird; and you will not be 
able to quench your thirst with any other water except rain-drops.” 

In this way, the old woman's son was metamorphosed into a sky-lark 
[(Chataka) Alanda arvensis or Alunda gulgula) which flies about in the sky 
erying : “ Farikjal! Fapitjal| (that is to say, " O for a drop of pellucid water! 
for a drop of pellucid water !") + 

From a study of the preceding two myths, we come to know that they 
have a two-fold purpose, namely,— a 

() That, in the first myth, the avaricibus and deceitful milkman, and, in 
the second story, the undutiful and negligent son, ace respectively. punished 


* Vide the Bengali monthly magazine Prabise (published from Caleutia) for Bhidra 1329 

B. S, (August-September 1922 4.D.). PP. 707-708. 

+ Vide the Bengali monthly mayaziue Prabis? (published from Calcutta) for Advina 1329 
. (September-Octuber 1922 A.D.) PP. 870. 
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* for their sins by being metamorphosed into a sky-lark thirsting for drops of 
rain-water. 

Shakespeare has very truly said: “He ten times pines that pines 
beholding food. ” 

Modifying this dictum a little, we might as well as say’: 

“He ten times pines that pines beholding water. " 

We can, therefore, very well realize the severity of the punishment 
meted out to the sinful milkman and the undutiful son, when we recall to our 
minds the fact that, though in their sky-lark-forms, they come across water 
all round them, they are forbidden to quench their thirst by drinking even a 
single drop of the same. 

‘These two aetiological myths, therefore, have a didactic purpose, namely, 
that of inculeating the moral lessons that men should not be avaricious and 
deceitful and that men ought to be dutiful and attentive to their parents, and 
that, if they commit these sins, they will mect with the same condign pudish- 
ment as that with which the sinful milkman and the undutiful son had been 
punished. 

(2) That these two myths also explain the origin of the sky-lark’s. phain- 
tive cries of “Farikjat, Fasikjal” ore O for a drop of pellucida water ! O for a 
drop of pellucid water !” 

In connection with the point (2) supra, we may state here that primitive 
men have fabricated similar myths or stories with a view to account for the 
origin of the cries of other birds and beasts, as will appear from the examples 
given below. 

“The Khasis of the Khasia Hills in Assam narrate an_setiological myth to 
explain why the doves coo. They say that, in ancient times, the doves used 
to sing. But, once upon a time, it came to pass that a lovely young female 
dove, that could sing, fell deeply in love with a young male wild bird of the 
species called Jylleit who, instead of marrying her, ultimately deserted her. 
Having been deserted by her lover whom she loved not wisely but too well, 
she ceased to sing and began to coo, in order to give vent to her feelings of 
sorrow. From that time forth, the doves have cooed.* 

Then again, the Séntdls, an aboriginal Dravidian tribe living in the 
Sintél, Pargands of Bibar, narrate an aetiological myth to explain why the 
jackals utter their weird cry of “ Hugga, Hugga”. This story runs to the 
effect that, once upon a time, the jackal, by his craftiness, saved a wood-cutter 
from being killed by & tiger; that in order to express his gratitude to his 
benefactor—the jackal, the wood-cutter promised to reward the latter with the 
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present of a hugg@ or hubble-bubble for smoking, but that he went away’ 
without giving it, and that thereupon the disappointed jackal began to cry out: 
“Koi huka, huka, huka” or “ Where is the bubble-bubble? Where is the 
hubble-bubble ?- Where is the hubble-bubble?” Since that time, the jackals 
have uttered their weird cries of “Hugg@, Hugga”.* 

In the course of our survey of the folklore of other parts of India, we 
have, come across a, South Indian bird-myth which closely resembles the 
Bengali one accounting for the transformation intoa sky-lark, of the undutiful 
son who neglected to supply his dying mother with a drink of water. In the 
|South Indian etiological myth, it was a cowherd who refused to supply the 
sacred cow with a drink of water when she was thirsty. For this inhuman 
act, the god Vishnu punished him for evermore by metamorphosing him into 
a hornbill and provided his bird-form with a huge bill which would enable it 
to quench its thirst only by turning its head upwards whenever it would 
rain.t 
‘The same method of punishing a bied by condemning it to quench its 
thirst by drinking rain-water only, was also meted out to the wood-pecker in 
a bird-myth which is current in France. It is stated therein that, at the time 
of the creation of the world, the task of excavating the seas, lakes and rivers, 
‘was assigned to the birds. But the wood-pecker alone refused to join in this 
work, For its indolence and disobedience, it was condemned to dig for ever 
the wood of trees with its bill. A farther punishment was also meted out to it 
by condemning it to the effect that it would be able to quench its thirst only 
by drinking of the water of heaven, It is moreover believed that, for this 
reason only, the wood-pecker’s head is so frequently turned upwards. { 

















ide the Bengali monthly magazine Prabvisi (published from Calcutta) (or Jyaishtha 1329 
B,S, (May-June 1922 A.D.). Page 273. 

'y Vide the article on Dird-Mythology in The Calcutta Review (No, 
pages 72-73. é: 
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A GLARING PLAGIARISM IN KANNADA. beet 


By Panprr K, Varapacwar. 





‘THE Karnataka Sabdinusasana, edited so far back as 1890 by Me, B, Li 
Rice, late Director of Archeological Researches and, Public Instruction in 
Mysore and Coorg, is a well known Sanskrit treatise on the grammar of the 
Kannada Language. It consists of 592 Sitras or Aphorisms divided in four 
Padas and treats of Sandhi, euphonic combinations of words, gender, ‘words 
borrowed or derived from Sanskrit, declensions of nouns, formation “of 
compounds, pronouns, conjugation of verbs and other grammatical matters. 
All this is done after the manner of Panin!’s Sanskrit Grammar. A. gloss 
called Bhasha-Manjarl and a commentary named Manjart-Makaranda age 
added to elucidate obscurities in the aphorisms. ‘There is nothing in the 
Sutras indicating the nme of their author. But in the second introductory 
verse of the elaborate commentary, however, the commentator stites “I 
proceed to comment upon the Sttras and the Gloss” and he calls them 
“ Svopajna,” his own device. if 

In the prose commentary on the introductory verse of the gloss, the 
commentator mentions his name and says (using his name as the subject of 
the verb “Nibhadhnati",“composes, in the third person) that having compos: 
ed the aphorisms, Bhattikalankadeva prays to Vardhamana to enable him to 
tide over obstructions in his attempt to complete the gloss undertaken. 

In the colophon of the work the commentator says that the commentary 
called Manjari-Makaranda which he made on the SAtras and the gloss of his 
‘own make came to completion on the morning of Thirsday the fifth lunar 
day of the light half of Magha of the year, Shobhakrit, in Saka 1526, the 
‘moon being in the Revati constellation on that day. While the use of the 
word BhattAkalankadeva as the subject of the verb “composes” in the 
third person in the commentary leads to the conclusion that the commentator 
on the Sttras is quite different from Bha(takalankadeva, the author of the 
gloss and the commentary ; the statement made in the second introductory 
verse of the commentary and in the colophon, leaves no doubt that ‘Bhatt4- 
kalankjdeva himself is the author of the aphorisms, the gloss and the com- 
mentary. Accordingly setting aside the inference to be drawn from the use 
of the word Bhattékalankadeva, in the third person to the contrary, scholars 
took him’to be the author of the whole work and allowed it to pass on in his 
name. But Pandit Kankanahalli Varadachar, teacher of Sanskrit and Kaiarese 
in the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, made extensive researches into the question 
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‘and published in 1922 a pamphlet in Kanarese showing how Bhaftakalanka- 
deva was'a plagiarist and how, misunderstanding a number of aphorisms, 
he misapplied them and authorized the use of a few forms not recognized 
and approved of by other grammarians. As his leartied pamphlet is in 
Kanarese, it seems to have failed to attract the notice of scholars. At 
his request, a brief summary of the reasons and arguments he has marshalled 
to prove the glaring plagiarism is given here in order to give publicity. to 
his views on the question. 

Aphorism 226 lays down the rule that the possessive case ending in “a”, 
changed into “na” of “da" according to gender, should be added to a word 
uused-as subject or object of an abstract verbal noun ending with a verbal 
affix signifying action (krit). Examples :—Devadattana ghatada * malke, 
Devadatta’s manufacture of a pot; Devadattana iravu, Devadatta’s being. 
Here “ milke”-and “‘iravu" are abstract verbal nouns. Ghata is the object 
of manufacture and Devadatta is the subject of “being. Hence the words 
are used in the possessive case, But here the commentator questions why the 
qualifying epithet “ Kriti, ‘ ending with a verbal affix’ is used when the 
word ‘bhava’, an abstract verbal noun, implies the same idea without that 
epithet. Discussing the question from various standpoints he replies that 
the epithet is after all useless. 5 

If the commentator himself had been the author of the aphorism he 
would not have inserted the unnecessary epithet in the aphorism and even 
if he had inserted it first, he would have removed it later, while writing the 
commentary, avoiding thereby the trouble of voluntarily soiling the leg first 
and then of washing it. 

Again Stra 461 lays down the rule that verbs ending in “Ay " may or 
may not have “Ay” changed into “© when negation (Pratishedha) is im- 
plied. Example :-~'Dehamanidanetu nichchatam nambidapay" or ‘nambidapo': 
how dost thou believe this body to be permanent ? Do not believe so, is what 
is meant. Commenting upon this aphorism, the commentator says as 
follows :— Here some commentators take the word pratishedha” (negation) 
from the previous aphorism and explain it as it has been explained above. 
‘That the author of the gloss is of the same opinion is implied, inasmuch as 
he says that ‘ Pratishedha’ is not taken along with the next Stitra (i.e., 462). 
Still there are others who are against this view. Hence the optional change of 
‘Ay’ into ‘O’ may be effected with or without the implication of negation.” 

If the commentator himself had been the author of the Sdtras, he would 
have clearly stated whether the word Pratishedha (negation) shoutd be taken 
along with the sdtra or not. His reference to the view of other commentators 
on the Sttra clearl implies that among other commentators he himself was 
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™ one and that like other commentators he was also.in the dark as to what the 
author of the Sdtras really meant. He also refers to the author of the gloss 
(Vrittiktra) as a person quite different from himself. ‘The commentator says 
that the word * pratishedha’ may or may not be taken along with the Sdtra, 
thereby placing himself at the head of « third school of Kannada Grammarians. 

Again Satra 500 lays down the rule that the syllable “Gu” in Pogu 
and Agu should be dropped when an afix beginning. with “4” or the affix 
‘itu is added to the roots, Examples:—Pogu-+dam= Podam ; Pogu+tittu= 
Poyittu. Here the commentator first takes “ dittau" as a compound word d+ 
itty ending in the locative singular. Then he says that the reading may be 
dittau when it cam be split as di-tittan making thereby two words exch ending 
in the locative singular. 

When the commentator says that the reading of the aphorism may be 
dittau, it may be asked “whose reading is it, the author's reading, or the tradi- 
tional reading handed down from teacher to teacher?” If it were his own 
reading why should he then take the trouble of explaining the Satra with a 
dificult reading ? From this it will be clear that the commentator was doubt- 
ful about the original reading of the Stra and that there being nothing to 
fix the reading he was obliged to explain it with both the readings. 

Again Sdtra 533 lays down the rule that from Sanskrit verbal nouns 
ending in the affix *lyut’ signifying the root-meaning, may be derived 
Kannada verbs in the active voice by adding the affix isup (isu) and by deop- 
ping the final syllable of the nouns, with the exception of the nouns classed 
under Sayana and other similar words. Examples :—pachana = pachisu, 
rakshaga = rakshisu, 

In the commentary on this Satra the commentator says in connection 
with some discussion, which is unnecessary to notice here, that the author of 
the Stiteas strictly followed the method of Panini in framing the grammar: 
and raising the question “* How is it ascertained that Panini’s method alone 
is followed here by the author of the Sdtras?” replies that it is ascertained 
by the use of the word *lyut ‘—a verbal suflis which no other Sanskrit gram- 
marian ever used in his system. 

Here also it can be clearly seen that if the commentator had himself 
framed the Sitras also, the above question would not have arisen up at all 
or he vould have stated clearly that he had followed Pénini alone. 

Again in giving the meaning of the last word “anu " of the closing of 
Satra 592 of Sabdanugasana the commentator says that the word “anu 
an indeclinable particle signifying prosperity and is used by the author of the 
Sdtras at the close for the success of his work. Accordingly there is a saying 
as follows: Words such as * Om, atha, anu alam, ué, su, upa, sim, pra 
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and other indeclinable particles signify not only gods, ‘but also well-being,” 
suecess. and other auspicious things. Hence seeing the Sastrukara's prayer 
for success as indicated by his use of ‘anu’ at the end of the work, the 
author of the " Vritti” also following the author of the Satras shows in the 
same way his own prayer for success by using the word ‘mechchidam', 
‘admired’, at the close of the gloss 

Here the mention of the author of the gloss as a person different from 
the Sdtrakdra is too clear to doubt. 

Apart from these direct implications of difference between the author of 
the Stras and that ‘of the gloss on the one hand, and of the difference 
between the Sdtrakjra and the commentator on the other, there are also 
other points which go to show that the commentator was not only not the 
author of the Sates, the framing of which requires a thorough mastery of 
the Kannada literature known at the time, but an ordinary student of, 
Kanarese not thoroughly acquainted with the best and most famous literary 
works of his times. This is clear from the commentary which he makes on 
Satra 278 contradicting the statement made by him in his commentary on 
Sdtra 19, In the commentary on the latter Stra defining indeclinable words 
he classes ‘andu’ and ‘indu’ among them. But in his commentary on Satra 
278, he follows the gloss and subjects the very words to declension. 

That the commentator is not the author of the Sutras is still more clearly 
proved by the commentator’s misreading of Sdtra 187. The commentator 
reads it as“ UkstmAnye” and comments upon it saying that the word ‘maga’ 
in common gender will have the affix ‘u' and gives ‘magu ’ as its example. 
Here he does not explain how the vowel ‘a’ after *g* and before ‘u’ in Maga 
is eliminated. There is no rule under which to eliminate it. If ‘magu’ is to be 
formed, ‘u’ should be taken as an ‘udesa', jc., a substitute replacing the final 
vowel in ‘maga’. Hence he should have read the Satra as ‘Utsamanye’ when 
“t! denotes not merely a short vowel, but also a substitute replacing final 
vowel, in ‘maga’. The presence of 'k* in Uk is indicative of an affix, but not 
a substitute. 

That the commentator did not grasp the intention of the author of 
the Satras is corroborated by the misinterpretation which he makes of the 
next Stra 188. In the Satra it is laid down that the last syllable of the word 
‘maga’ in common gender, plural, should be replaced by the substitute 
“Kkal “Thus ma-tga=ma--kkal (plural==makkal). But the commentator 
takes ‘kkal’ as an affix and says that it is added to the final syllable of ‘maga’. 
According to this interpretation the form would be ma-ga-kkal which is wrong. 

That the commentator did not understand the application of the Sdtras 
Lis also clearly showr by the explanation of the examples given under Suitra 84. 
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\ In this Sutra it is laid down that the roots ending in ru and du have their 
fingl syllables ru nnd du replaced by r and | when they are followed by an 
affix beginning with a consonant. The examples given are Torke, Torkum, 
Mélke and Malkum. In explaining the formation of the examples, the com- 
mentator says that Toru and médu are the roots and that when the affix ‘ge’ 
in Serica e sense or the affix ‘ gum’ in present, past or future indicative 
is added, ‘g’ is replaced by *k* according to Stra 472 and in accordance 
with this St yu and du are replaced by r and |. 

Now the question is whether ru and du are changed into F and | before 
or after * g’ is changed into ‘k’. 

Satra 472 lays down that ‘g’ is changed into ‘k’ only when the toots 
end in ‘r’ and ‘I’ implying thereby that su and du must be changed into 
“r* and ‘I’ before ‘g' is changed into ‘k’, here. 

Now in these examples ru and gu can be changed into ‘rand ‘L* in 
accordance with the special Stra 85 which lays down that the above change 
is effected before an afiix beginning with ‘g’. It. follows therefore that the 
commentator is quite wrong in giving these examples under the Satra 84, 
since the formation of these examples can as well be explained by the next 
Saitra 85. . 

‘The author of the gloss (vritti) who is perhaps the same as the com- 
mentator seems to think that in these examples ru and qu are changed into’ 
and ‘after ‘g! is changed into ‘k’. Accordingly questioning why in the Stra 
85 the affixes are restricted only to those which begin with “g’ the com- 
mentator says that if the restriction were removed the optional change of ru 
and qu into ‘r" and ‘I’ before an affix beginning with any consonant wouldalso 
happen in Malkum and Torke, where the author assumed the affixes to. hegin 
with ‘k’, But this is quite weong, for there is no possibility of affixes ‘ kum * 
and ‘ke’ being preceded by ru and du, since by rule +72 ‘g” is changed into ‘k’ 
only after pu and du are changed into ‘r’ and ‘I’. It follows therefore that the 
commentator hs not clearly understood the application of this und the, next 
Sata, 

The correct examples of this rule (84) ate however those which are 
formed with affixes beginning with ‘k’ and other consonants, but not with ‘g': 
For example, Nadu+kal ete., (233) malpudarke ete, (260) and torke etc. 
(abstragt noun 559). 

With regard to the last example it should be noted that it is formed from 
Toru by adding ‘ ke’ and changing * ru” into ‘r’ in accordance with the Stra 
(84). Not understanding this, Bhattakalankadeva has gove so far as to take 
it as a verb with a desiderative affix “ge ’. The impossibility of changing ‘g* 
into'k’ ‘ru’ into ‘r’ in this case, hastilready been pointed 
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out above. Also it should be noted that the form of the-example given below 
Sdtra 84 is toru+ke, but not toru-+ge. It is likely that toru-tke was given 
as the example of the Satra either by the author of the Satras or by some one 
else. Surely Bhattakalankadeva could not rightly explain it. 

Again in Stra 233 it is laid down that to ‘Nadu’ and other classified 
words is added the affix ‘kal’ in the plural, Here in the example Nadu+kal, 
the commentator says that according to rule 82 *du* is changed into *1* 
forming ‘nalkal’. But this is wrong. For the change made by rule 82 
is optional in the opinion of the commentator himself and therefore ‘nédukal’ 
would also be another form, which is ungrammatical. To avoid this the 
commentator should have applied Sdtra 84 which is not at all optional. It 
follows therefore, that the commentator has not at all understood the real 
application of the Sitras and is thereby led to commit blunders which would 
not occur if the Sdtras were correctly understood and rightly applied. Hence 
it may be concluded that he is not the author of the SOtras. It may be 
presumed for reasons cited above that having chanced to come across a 
Kannada grammar in the form of Sitras with a brief gloss on the same with 
no mention of the name of the author or authors, Bhattakalankadeva bas 
passed the work in his own name with « commentary of his own. In ‘com: 
menting upon the Sdtras he seems to have enlarged also the gloss, misinter- 
preting the original examples and adding wrong forms to those given in the 
original brief gloss. 
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<DICE-PLAY ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WHITE 
HALF OF THE MONTH, KARTIKA. 
By Dk. R. Sama Sasrky, B.A. PH.D. 





‘THE religious observances to be performed on this day are thus enumerated 
in the Dharmabdhisara :—- . 

(1) Worship of Bali, « legendary Asura, emperor of India, 

(2) Mumination. 

(3) Sports of bulls and cows (go-kridana), 

(4) The worship of the mountain. Govardhana, 

(5) Construction of ornamental arches ont 

bandhana). : 

(6) Drawing up of poles (Yashtikakarshana’. 

(7) Wearing new garments. 

(8) Dice-play. 

(9) Perambulation of light by: women. 

(10) Putting on flower garlands and the lik 

On the morning of this day all should play at dic 

stakes will be successful throughout the year. 

The special feature of this day consists in dining in company with the 
best Brahmans. 

‘The Nirmayasindhu says:— 

In the morning of this day all should play at dice and whoever wins the 
stakes will gain throughout the year and whoever fails will lose throughout the 
year. All should delightfully spend the night with their wives. 
“In the eighty-eighth chapter of the Kasikhanda Agastya says: 

“Tell me, O god of six faces. what Narada did after arriving at the 
abode of Siva; the story is delightful.” 

‘Then Skanda said 
Listen, O pot-born; I tell you of what Narada did after going to 
Kailas, Having reached the abode of Siva through his aerial flight, Narada 
saluted Siva and his consort, and after being greeted by them, he sat on a 
seat shown by Siva. Becoming very eager to explain the nature of the dice- 
play, at which the divine couple were engaged with no tiresome feeling, 
Narada sai 

0 God of gods, the whole Ui 
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twelve months are in the year the twelve dice-men are on the board. / 
‘The black and white lunar days numbering twice fifteen in a month are the 
divisions marked on the board; the two dice are the two solstices (Ayana) of 
the year; the two stakes, success and failure, are creation and destruction, 
The success of the goddess is creation, and that of Siva is absence of creation. 
The time of your play is what is called progressive stage (sthiti). ‘Thus the 
whole world is a play, pure and simple, of the divine couple, neither does the 
goddess conquer her husband, nor the husband his consort. Understand, © 
Mother,what I am goipg to submit to thee—Though he is an omniscient lord, 
God Siva can understand nothing, inasmuch as he is placed beyond respect 
and disrespect ; his very nature is play and is devoid of all qualities, if consi- 
dered well. Though he is always active, he is not tainted with what he does. 
Though he is the centre of all, he is the support of all.” " 

In the eighty-fifth chapter of the Sabhaparva of the Mababhurata Sakuni 
says addressing Duryodhana: — 

“You have just seen thé best woman as beautiful as the goddess of 
wealth, Listen to what [ say about the means of securing her. I am an 
expert in dice-play. I know its secrets and the way of winning the stakes. 
Kunti’s son does not know it, though hg is fond of the play. If he is invit- 
ed for the play, he will never hesitate fo come.” This is what is,told in the 
Maharajavijaya: 

What is req 




















xd for the dice-play is:— (1) the dice, (2) « board or a 
piece of cloth with places marked for dice-men, and (3) dice-men. ‘The two 
dice that are to be rolled on the ground are in reality to be marked with sixteen 
(dots) on four sides of each. These colour marks are those of the so-called 
elements, except the sky. ‘Their colours are:—the sky is white, the atmos- 
phere is black; the fire is red; water is white, and the earth is yellow. Here 
the wind and the fire are friendly: and the earth and water are also friendly, 
The dice-board or piece of cloth (vadhra) is like a lotus flower of four petals 
and contains four petals, each petal being divided into three strips containing 
ight square divisions, and is to be considered as nature (Prakriti). The latter 
(the petal) is also divided into eight parts, as the earth, water, fire, wind, sky, 
mind, intelligence, and the ego. All these eight parts are of three different forms 
owing to the three qualities, Satva, Rajas and Tamas. Thus each petal con- 
tains twenty-four divisions. The two dice are each marked on each of their four 
sides with six, three, one (like-half moon), and four resembling. the elements. 

‘The sky is represented by a circle ; the atmosphere by six dots ;_a triangle 
with a Svastika inside represents the fire: a lotus with a figure like the half 
moon indicates water; and a square with the symbol of Vajra, a weapon, 
symbolises the eartlf, 
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DICE-BOARD. 


























two, only one with its obverse and reverse is shown here. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF INDIAN HISTORY. = 


By K. G, Sankara, Esq, BA, Bile 





—The Name Venad. 
ar tries (J.R.A.S. 1922, p. 165) to deri 





é:—-(1) The Véls ruled in other places, besides South 
‘Travancore ; (2) the Tarnizh grammars call the land Ven. 

But the name Ventd came into use only after the Sangham age, when 
their rule had ceased outside Travancore, and the Tamizh grammars give in 
mistaken sandhi Casini, which should be split up into only Gaosi-+ iy as 
Gaeir has no meaning. ‘ 

Thus Venid derives 
(Mythie Journal, xiii: 455-6), 

I.—The Date of Mandalapurusha. 

Mr. M. Raghava Ayyangitr tries (Me J, xiii: 487-93) to disprove the ac- 
cepted date—e. 900 A.C.—of the Chiidamani Nighangu. 

The accepted date is based on the author's own statement that he was @ 
pupil of Gugabhadra of the Mahapurapa, and a protégé of Krshnariya, who 
is identified with the Rashtrakiita Krshya TL, another pupil of Gunabbadra. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar says that M@dyay yrromgs Oed@erer should be 
applied, not to Gunabhadra, but to the author himself, as, otherwise, no 
epithet would be left for him. But we do not know of any other work of 
Mandala, and it seems that is why he takes such pains to make out his guru's 
greatness, that thereby some of his guru's fame might be reflected on hiniself. 

Mr. Righava Ayyangér also argues that the author's guru was versed 
only in Tamizh, and so could not be the Gunabhadra of the Mahapurana. 
But there is no evidence for stich an assertion. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar then argues that the author omits to mention the 
Chalukyas and Rashtrakiitas, and so could not have lived in the 9th century 
A.C. But he omits the Vijayanagar kings also, to whose period Mr. Raghava 
Ayyangar assigns him. The omission may be due to the facts that they were 
not then rulers of Tamizh lands, and that the Chalukyas had then lost power. 
Mr. Raghava Ayyangar suggests that Mandala’s line Gays: Gaye) usransys 
\ysa4@e might have been due to a misreading of aya Gacr youre? Gari. 
Gu in Divakaram as Coys Coys ywas Oare@u. This is ingenious, but 
how did he get @aiys for act, and why did he omit #4 in as yovmrat? 





name from the Ay-vel of the Velvikudi plates 
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Mr. Righava Ayyangir sees a reference to the urdug sadanfens in the 
aythor’s mention of srflens as a work. This may be admitted, though 
that was not the only Tamizh or Samskrt work in that kind of composition. 
Bat its date is uncertain. 

Another argument is that the work mentions Bhiskara’s astronomy of 
1150°A.C. But there was an earlier astronomer Bhaskara of c. 900 A.C., 
whom Alberiini mentions (Weber: History of Indian Literature. pp. 261-2), 
aind the system mentioned might have been his. 

It is also argued that the patron Séma, mentioned in the work, should 
be the one who lived in the 12th century A.C. But the name is so common, 
that no safe inference can be drawn therefrom. 

Mr. Raghava Ayyangar also relies upon the use of modern words, and 
unchanged Samskrt words. But these can give no definite date. 

Lastly, Mr. Raghava Ayyangar tries to prove the existence of « Guga- 
bhadra in the 16th century A.C, But his only authority is an admittedly 
modern work, which, besides, places Gugabhadra in the reign of a Vishnu- 
devaraya, not Krishyadévardya, and not later than the 14th century A.C., 
instead of in the 16th century A.C. Thus the accepted date need not be 
given up. 














UL—The Use of Solar Signs in India. 

It has been argued (4. J-. xiii: 511-6) that the solar signs in India are 
not of Greek origin, bat were either borrowed from the Chaldeans, or 
invented in India, The arguments deserve consideration. 

‘The first argument is that Ptolemy assigns « Chaldean origin to the 
Balance. But the Chaldeans, though they might have invented it. did not use 
it before the frst century B.C., and the argument only proves that the Hindus 
might have borrowed the solar signs direct from the Chaldeans, not that they in 
fact di Besides, the proof of commercial intercourse between Chaldea 
and India in ancient times, is no proof of a Chaldaan origin of the Indian 
signs, as exchange of scientific knowledge need not go with an exchange of 
commodities, and as the Chaldeans themselves used the Balance, if at all, 
only much later in the first century B.C. 

The next argument is that Sunday was the first day of the Jewish 
week from the time of their exodus. But the Jewish week-days 
had no planetary names. It is significant that the Chaldeans also did 
not ust them. Thus a Greek origin is inevitable, ax independent origins are 
impossible for such a conventional scheme.. It is suggested that the Hindu 
might have chosen Sunday as the first day of the week, because of the sun’ 
prominence among the planets. But our earliest extant authorities Arya- 
phata (499 A.C. arefinara 15-16) and Varahamihira (605 A.C. wa fearfirar 
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xiii: 39 and 42),.in their rule for determining the order of planetary week-day 
names, arrange the planets in the descending order of their distances from 
the sun, and not of their prominence, and they make no exception even in 
favour of the sun, So the Hindus must have adopted Sunday as the first 
day, only because it was so among the Greeks, from whom they borrowed 
their planetary astronomy. Constantine might have only given his support to 
the existing Christian usage, but this has no bearing on the question as to 
when the Hindus borrowed their planetary astronomy, and from whom. We 
are then referred to the useof the planetary names of the week-days in 
the Hitépadssa, Vaikhanasa Sitra, Bédhayana Srauta Satra and the 
Matsya Purana, But the former isa very late work, and the dates of the 
others are still undetermined. There is, besides, the question of interpola 
tion, which is referred to light-heartedly, as if it were a strange or unknown 
phenomenon in Indian literature. I have discussed these data in a paper 
criticising the Date of Silappadhikaram in this Journal. 

The paper frequently cites the bare opinions of other scholars in 
support of its views. But mere opinions, though certainly they deserve 
consideration, can never be a substitute for reasoning, and, if historical prob- 
Jems were allowed, like questions of law, ,to be decided by merely balancing 
the conflicting views of judges, it will forfeit all claim to be reyarded as a 
branch of scientific study. It is alsoadded that ‘ patriotic’ need not mean 
tific’. True, but it is no essential part of patriotism to make unreal or 
even extravagant claims for one’s own nation. We must pursue truth alone, 
wherever it should lead us. 

‘An Indian origin is suggested for the planetary names of we 
days, by substituting the 60 ghatikas division of a day for the 24 hours 
division as the basis of the scheme, But Aryabhata and Varihamihira dis- 
tinctly mention the 24 hours division as the true basis. Kalidasa is cited as 
proof of the early use of the 24 hours division in India, but he lived only in 
c. 500 A.C., after the planetary astronomy had been borrowed. 

We are finally referred to a common feature peculiar to the Chaldean 
and the Indian day, the reckoning from sunrise to sunrise. But Aryabhata, 
who, in one place, reckons thus, in another reckons from midnight to midnight 
and there was a third school in India, who reckoned from sunset to sunset 
(naira xv : 20), 

I may now state briefly the facts which establish the Greek origin of ‘the 
Hindu planetary astronomy beyond all reasonable doubt. The Hindu signs 
always included the Balance asa distinct sign, and this was first known to 
Geminus and Varro in ¢, 100 B.C. (agfirartinar vii: 4). ‘They were always 
Agvinyidi and s0 could not date before ¢. 400 A.C. A pre-ASvinyadi ecliptic 
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\ in India is impossible, as the Hindus knew the phenomenon of precession 
ogly from the time of Manjala (662 A.C.). The Hindu planetary astronomy 
and horary astrology follow the system of Paulus Alexandrinus (380A.C.). The 
Hindu week begins with Sunday, like the Christian week. In the pre-Greek 
days, the Hindus used weeks of only 5 or 6 days. Variha not only mentions 
many astronomical terms by their Greck names, but says that the system 
of Pulifa, who lived not very long before Varaha’s time (arfefac sq. i: 10) 
was one of the earliest systems of planetary astronomy known in India. ‘The 
Pauliga system was expounded by Puliga to Garga (ibid, ix: 6-19). Yavana- 
pura, the meridian of the Pauliga system, must, from its longitude, be Alexan- 
dria of the Greeks (ibid, ii: 13), The names Pulifa and Yavanapura, and 
the meridian Alexandria confirm the view that the Hindus borrowed theie 
planetary astronomy and horary astrology from Paulus Alexandrinus. His 
date 380 A.C. is anfafae from Variha’s time, The Mahabharata (Gadi 
P., Sarasvati Upilhy’ina) says that Veddha Garga was the first in India to 
determine the planetary motions and anomalies, and thereby enlarge the scope 
of Hindu astronomy. Perhaps he himself confesses his indebtedness to. the 
Greeks iu astronomy (Brhat’ Samhita ii: 15). All these confirm the inference 
that planetary astronomy was introdstced in India by Paliga through Garge. 
The evidence is thus conclusive that Garga was the first to introduce 
planetary: astronomy in India, that the system thus introduced was that of 
Paulus, an Alexandrian Greek, and that any Indian work, indicating the use of 
planetary astronomy, cannot date before 400 A.C. Incidentally, the date of 
Garga has also been fixed as ¢.-400 A.C. The Yavanicharya also, who is 
frequently mentioned in Hindu astronomical works. must be Paulus 
Mlexandrinus.* 























IV.—The Date of the Paripadal. 

‘The Puripadal is admittedly a sangham work, The fixing of its date, 
therefore, involves the fixing of the Sangham age, which has been variously 
dated between the 2nd and 8th centuries AC. Mr. L. D. Svimikannu 
Pillai has now succeeded in doing so. Theeleventh Paripéal gives « planetary 
conjunction at the beginning of a certain rainy season. On a day of lunar 
eclipse at dawn, Mars was in M@sha, Venus in Rshabha, Mercury in Mithuna, 
Jupiter in Mina, and Saturn near Sévelas seuend. Krittika was also high 
up. Till now, séieds son woar@uw has been taken to indicate Makara, and 
si@0ui Su to mean that Krittika was in the zenith. It was inferred also 
that the syn must have been in Simba. A critic pointed out that, in that case, 
Venus and Mercury would be in the fourth and third houses from the sun, 

7 Wave s—1 have since found reasons to ehange the date to ¢. 170 A.C., a will be ‘shown 
in my paper on The Gupte Bra, . ie 
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which is impossible, as their maximuth distances from the sun are 48° ‘and 
26°, Thus interpreted, the combination, as Dr. Jacobi kindly informed poe, 
and as I myself have verified, becomes impossible. Mr. Svamikannu Pill 

has solved the, difficulty by suggesting that ewi need not mean the zenith, 
but only high up, and that @epuwer sWée0t seowerCws may mean that 
Saturn was actually in Dhanus and only neariug Makara. If this is accepted, 
the sun need not be in Simba, and the positions of Venus and Mercury 
become possible. We need not also charge the author with ignorance of 
astronomy, or inventing an impossible combination. We have only. to give 
up Parimélazhahar’s commentary, but that his astronomy is not infallible 
is clear, as he places Sravishthi in Makara, instead of Kumbha; though he 
too evidently accepts the Méshadi ecliptic. There is only one date between 
1 and 650 A.C. that satisfies all the data given, and it is the 17th June 634 
A.C. On that day of lunar eclipse, Ashigha sokla 15, the moon was, at 
Mars in 17°, Venus in 42°, Mercury in 70%, Sun in 86% Saturn 
in 257%, and Jupi S41, ‘Thus the Paripédal was composed in 
¢. 634 A.C., and the Sangham age must date 500 to 650 A.C. All other 
conflicting data must be either given up, or suitably interpreted, as only: 
astronomy can give definite dates. I haye already proved that avy Indian 
work using planetary astronomy must date after e. 400 A.C, and this date is 
quite consistent with that result. I may also note that it proves that, in the 
7th century A.C., the Tamizh people calculated the planetary motions, either 
by direct observation, or by the actual, and not mean, motions of the 
planets." : 
































“*-We may, indeed. infer that the poet wrote from actual observation, as he mentions the 
position of Agastya, and this fact precludes the possibility of his having followed authorities, older 
‘than Variha, who mention such impossible combinations, as the one made out by the commentator 





“SHE KOTRANKUDI PLATES OF NANDIVARMAN II. 
By T. N. Supramanram. Eso. 





Korteanxupt is a small village, some five miles from ‘Tiruethiraipiindi: June- 
in Tanjore District. Some thirty-five years ago, a farmer while dig- 
ging his field happened to unearth this set of copper plates. It is said that 
his master procured it and after passing through many hands it came to the 
house of Mr. T. V. Sadadiva Pandarathar, Tami] Pandit, Bainadurai High 
School, KumbakOnam. The existence of these plates was brought to my notice 
carly in 1919 and they reached my hands actually in 1920, Till then they 
were quite unknown to the historical world, When they reached me the ring 
was uncut, which I cut afterwards with the permission of the Pandarathar: 
and the depressions of the letters were full of compressed sand and mud, 
At first I was unable to make out anything as I was then only studying 
paleography and as the plates were not cleaned properly for reading 
Prof. G. Jouveau-Dabreuil of Pondicherry was kind enough to get ink-impres- 
sions of them and Mr. K. G. SaftkarwAyyar Avi. corroborated my 
reading with the plates. To these two gentlemen [ owe my sincere thank’ 

‘The set consists of five plates with eight pages of written matter, the 
outer faces of the first and last being coinpletely blank, ‘The first and last 
plates are « little larger than the rest and this gives to the set the appearance 
df a bodk. The plates measure about 9% to 9 9/10 and 34 to 3} inches, 
‘Their edges are raised into rims for the protection of the writing which is. in 
very good preservation. The ring which holds them together is oval-shaped. 
Its ends are soldered into the mouths of fabulons animals, makharas, whose 
heads emerge from a citcular seal which has no bas-relief or inscription on it. 

These plates have 60 lines, lines 1-22 being in Samskrita verses, and 
lines 22-60 in Tami] prose, written in the Pallava-Grantha characters as in the 
‘Tandanthdttam plates. 

They begin with an invocation to Vishnu (Il, 1-5) and then give the 
usual genealogy from Brahma, the descendant of Vishnu to Pallava as follows :- 
Brahmi, Afgiras, Brihaspathi, Sarhyu, Baradvajé, Drona (the champion of 
archery Drouni (Aévathima the Vira), and Pallava who is the: dynasty: 
founder (Il. 5-8). “After Vira-kiircha and others passed away enjoying the 
Kingdom, came King Hiranyavarman.” This shows that Virakircha is an 
important king of the Pallava dynasty which is corroborated by the Vélirpila- 
yam plates that he is the founder of the Pallava Empire at Kaiichi 


We are to infer that Hiranyavarman was a king of the Pallava empires 
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for some time. But we do not know, as far as the published records are 
concerned, of such a personage. Is it possible as the Departmental pegsle 
think to identify this Hiranyavarman with Danti or is he the father of Nandi 
IJ, spoken of in the inscription’ of Vaikunthaperumal Kail of Kafichi (G.O, 
No. 492, 2nd July 1906, Page 61), as the late Mr. ‘T, A. Gapinatha Rao and 
Prof. Dubreuil think 7 

Hiranyavarman was succeeded by his son, the emperor Nandivarman. 
He became king while yet young, defeating all foes. It is noteworthy that 
the present plates cqntain, as the other plates of his reign; no account of the 
political aspect of his reign. ‘The Udayéndram grant only mentions the 
military exploits of a king named Nandi who certainly preceded. Danti. He 
is wrongly identified with Nandi II who followed immediately’ after Paramés~ 
vara of the Sirbhavishnw dynasty. But all materials are against this. identi- 
fication. 

The grant was made at the request of the chieftain of Mangala-Nadu. 
Its capital is probably the same Mafgalapura in which Mabaratha w 
defeated by the Pandya king Sadaiyan (The Vélvikudi plates Il. 62-70). 
Mr. K, G, Satkara Ayyar thinks it to be Mangalore on the west coast, as the 
term Managar (the great city) is applied to it: " Mabiiratha has becn identified 
with the Chalukyan and we do not know that an invasion over South Indi 
has taken place along the West coast. On the other hand, we have all the 
other places in which battles have taken place between the Chalukyas and the 
Southern Chiefs, in the Chola country. Is this the same city in which the 
Vaishnavite Saint, Tirumaigai AJwar, lived a few years later 

‘The Tamil portion is dated in the 61st year of Kovijaya-Nandi-vikrama- 
varman.” It is a grant for 16 velies of land, 12 already granted in the 59th 
year, and the remaining 4 velies at the time of the grant, in the Kotraikudi 
village of Arvalakirram in Solanattu-thenkarai. We know that Sdlanddu 
vas then divided into two *Thenkarai ' and ‘ Vadakarai’ by the river Kavéri, 
Dr. S. Krishnaswiimy Ayyangur argues that the term Kaveri in those days 
denotes the present Coleroon (Early History of Vaishnavism in South India, 
page 83), while some others say it does not. This isa point which requires 
some consideration. 

The engraver was the son of Vidélvidugu Pallava-perunthachan. The 
name was evidently adopted after the reigning king. . Till:now it was. believ- 
ed that only the son of Danti and the Victor of Tellaru used the title, and to 
suit this the history of Mutharaiyars was twisted by the late Mr. T.A,Gopinatha 
Rao (The Journal of the South Indian Association, Vol. II, pages 1-30). But 
now’ we know that this title was borne even by Hiranya’s son and this may 

_-t0 some extent moiify their history. 
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THE JESUIT INFLUENCE IN THE COURT OF oF 
VIJAYANAGAR. 
BY REV. H, HERAS, S.J, A.M, 
Professor of Indian History, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
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. Introduction, 


‘THE Rev. Arthur R. Slater, in a paper read before the Mythic Society of Banga- 
lore and published in the Journa/ in July 1918, said: "In the time of Vijayana- 
Kingdom, a considerable number of Jesuit Fathers resided in the city, and 
appear-to have obtained great privileges from the: ruling kings. How far they 
influenced State matters we have little data to bring forward, but on the great 
House of Victory, a cross has been super-imposed on the Hindu carving on the 
walls. It has been suggested that this is an evidence of their influence in the 
kingdom.(1) I shall publish in this paper some unknown extracts of Jesuit letters 
which will confirm the above quoted statement, and will bring out some facts not 
yet recorded. I have found them in three of the volumes yearly edited either in 
Portugal or in Spain containing letters and’ narratives from the Eastern Missions 
of the Society of Jesus. ‘The copy of these rare volumes I have worked through 
belongs to the Goethals Indian Library, St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. (2) 

From the dates of these letters, all written after 1600, anybody may see 
at once that they do not deal with the flourishing times of Vijayanagar kingdom, 
that ended with the battle of ‘alikota, in 1565; but with the third dynasty, 
whose capital was either PEnukonda or Chandragiri. As a matter of fact the 
modern historians of Sonth India lacking in resources and materials for the 
history of this third dynasty, lessen its importance, so much so that even Sewell 
after having related the consequences of the battle of ‘Talikota, and the murder of 
Sadasiva, the last Raja of the second dynasty, adds: “And thus began the third 
dynasty, if dynasty it can be appropriately called.” (8) The known grants of 
several of the monarchs of this dynasty suggest something more than a nominal 
dignity, and the contemporary European missionaries—who are better eye-witnesses 
than the travellers, because of their permanent stay in the country—do otherwise 
describe the kingdom of Vijayanagar after the Talikota disaster. An anonymous 
Jesuit who wrote in Goa a life of St. Francis Xavier, in 1688—then, the one con 
temporary of that famous sainted missionary—describes the state of the kingdom, 
which fie had travelled through, as follows : 

() The Q.J. of the Myt. Soc., Vol. VII, pp. 307-308. . 
(2). This library, one of the best on Indian subjects, was started by the late Archbishop 


of Calcutta, Mgr. P. Goethals, S.J. 
(3) Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), Ch. XV, p, 213 (London, 1900). The italies 
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\ “This town (San Thomé or Mylapore) is in the kingdom of Bisnaga, called 
otherwise Narsinga (4), which some years back was one of the largest, most power- 
faP'and richest kingdoms of the whole East; because its Sovereign ruled over 
numberless people and could raise an army either of one million or one million 
and a half soldiers, so much so that all the kings and princes who were his neigh- 
bours were also subjected to him; he enjoyed a very large revenue and there was 
in his army a great deal of elephantry and cavalry since he was the owner of 
more than three thousand elephants and thirty or forty thousand of the best 
horses ever seen in this country, because they come from both Arabia and Persia, 
But eighteen years ago his power was decaying on account of different circum- 
stances ; because kingly offspring being wanted, a succession war burst out and 
many principal chiefs arose in arms against that who ruled at this time and, in 
the-course of the war, plundered and destroyed the city of Bisnage, wl 
the royal city, and capital of the whole of the kingdom, so populous, rich and 
well-fitted that there were within its enclosure about a thousand temples, they 
say, ‘The ruins that remain still show evidently that it was one of the wonders 

+ of the Kast. But in spite of that the Sovereign of this kingdom was not so 
shaken that he lost all his power and wealth, because he owns a large state and 
good many elephants and cavalry and a numerous army." (6) 

L—The Jesuits at Chandragiri. 

Chandragiri, in the North Arcot district, Madras Presidency, had become the 
capital of the Vijayanagar empire in 1592, ‘The letter an extract from which I 
publish here, was written six or seven years later, since all the letters edited in its 
volume were dated either in 1600 or in 1601. (6) It runs as follows: 

“On the Mission in the Kingdom of Bisnaga and the Residence of Chandegiri.(7) 

“In this kingdom and residence there are two Fathers and a Lay Brother (8): 
they have a house aid a church in the very royal city of Chandegei whereia the court 

For 

















‘well known that Bisnaga waa the Portuguese name for Vijayanagar. 








Wiis 
sing’, Cf. n. 40 
(5) Monumenta Historie Sovietatis Jesu. Monumenta Xaverians ex autographis vel ex 
antiquioribus exemplis collecta, Tomus J, pp. 61-62 (Matrit. 1899-1900). 
(6) Retucion Anwal De Lag Covas Que Han Accho Los Padres de tu Compatia de Jesus 
en ta India Orientat y Lapon en fos afos de 600. y 601. y det progresso de la conuersion y 
Christiandad de aqueltas partes, Sacada de las Cartas Generales que han venido de aita, por 
el padre Fernan Guerrero de la Compatia de JESUS, natural de Almodouar de Portugal. 
Tradosida de Portugues en Castellano por el Padre Antonio Colavo, Procurador generat de ta 
Prouincia de Portugal, India, Lapon, Brasil, de la misma Compatia .. Afo 1604.” Con 
Privilegio. En Valladolid, Por Luys Sanches. ‘The translated extracts may be found in 
the pp. 31-138. 
(7) This is the heading of the chapter which contains the following letter. Chandegri, of 

















‘courte, is a corruption of Chandragiri. 

(6) These two Fathers and this Lay Brother were not scattered in different places, bat the 
three were in the residence at the capital. Their names are not given but I suspect that qne of 
them was Fr. Melchior Coutinho, whom we will find six years later in the court of the, same 
hing, of whom he was an intimate friend. s 
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resides; the king treats them benevolently and bestows favours upon them and 
dogs it more and more every day.(9) He had given them for their maintenance 


(©) The king the letter speaks of is the same mentioned in the third leter I shall extract in 
this paper, vis., Vencatapatt, witose fll honorific name is givin in the inscriptions of his time as 
follows: Virapratapa  Virk-Veiata-Patirayadtva-Mahfrtya. Cfr. V- Rangacharya, 1 Topo 
Araphical List of the Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency (Madras, 1918), Vol. 1, p- 973, 
ins, 585; p. 986, ins. 327. Barradas calls him Veneattapati Rajaln’ cfr. Sowell, o.c cba, 
XVII, p. 222, Bathe is more commonly known by his shortenel name Veibkagy l, He was the 
tied king of the tied dyoasty, his father Ticamala being the fst and bis eldest brother Ranga 11 
tte second; Tieumala had been one of the most prominent officers of the last puppet king of the 
second dynasty, ut his descendaits boasted divine pediyeee which begins with the Moon, as ft 
can be seen in the copper plates of Kéniydr pablished by H. Krishaa Saati in Hpigraphia Indica, 
Vol. 11, pp. 236-258, or in the Kopdyatn grant of Veilkata If revised by 1, Hultaseh in The 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, pp. 125-132. During the reign of his brother Ranga 11, Veilkata 
vas residing in Chandragii, ‘as his Vicoroy, the eelations between both broths being excellent; 
4 damaged inscription of Ranga Il on a slab near the Perumalkiyil tank in the Chingleput 
District records a yift of land at ‘Kunyatir 10 a temple for the merit of the king's brother 
Veitkajapatiiva-Mahieija,ic,, Veka}a T. Cle. V. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency, Vol. 1, p. 408, ins. 767. Alter the demise of Ranga (1585-86) Vethkaga became the 
only raler of Vijayanagar, his capital Being Péoukopda: an inscription ona slab of the Nacsimha- 
svami temple, io Kurnool District, mentions Vetlkagx fas ruling in Pénukonga and two other 
inscriptions of an ancient tomple at Tripicane, Madeas Distvet, refer to the king “as veated ov a 
jwelled throne at the city of Peruilgondai, Cr. Rangacharya, o.c., Vol, Is pe 973, ins. 385: 
988, ins. 327 and 328, When was the capital trarsferred to"Chandragisi? Me. R. ¥. Chisholm 
in note to his paper on ‘The Old Palace of Chancdragiriy’ published in The India Antiquary, 
Vol. XIf, p. 295, says that Vetkata reticed to Chandragie’ in 1392, and £ wonder whether the 
‘occasion of this change of capital vas due to the approaching army of Ali Adil Shab of Bija 
because Ferishta records that “on his approach, Veukatadry, committing the place to the care. of 























































‘of Chunduryeery." Ferishta, 
Briggs, Vol. IIL, p. 141, We know sovoral grants and inscriptions of Veikata 1, the former being 
recorded in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, pp. 269-278; The Indian Antiquary, Vol. It, p. 371, 





and Rangacharya, 0.¢., Vol. 1, p. 112, ins, 663-A ; and the latter ones in Rangacharya, o.¢., Vol. 
1, p. 85, ins. 409; p. 117, ins. 693 ; p. (4S, ins, 138, 139 and 141; p. 401, ins. 710; p. 410, ins 
783; p. 429, ins. 937; and Vol. 11, p. 218, ins. 104; p. 973, ins 585 ;p. 980, ins. 527 and 328; 
. 1135, ins. 628, ete. ‘The Vildpaka yeant of this Monarch issued in 1601 (when the letter in 
question was written) gives him the tides of ‘fond of the Aravfti* and ‘lord of the town of 
Katytya ; Clr. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 126. And in the Villappakkam copper 
plates, pablished in The Indian Antiquary, Vol. {1, p. 371, by Me. A. C. Burnell, he claims to 
rale the whole of India from the Himalayas to Setu; this is nothing but an empty boast, as well as 
‘when he dectares in these same plates that he was' praised by the kings of the Kémbhojas, 
Bhojas, Kélingas, Karahatas, etc., who were his doorkeepers' and that he was ‘honoured by the 
Arattas and the Magadhas', In the same grant it is said that he defeated the Yavanas, vis., the 
Mahomedans, fact recorded also by Ferishta in the above mentioned passage; but according to 
‘him this defeat was due not to the strength of Vetikata’s army, but to the bribery of this king 
“The king (of Bijapur) surrounded the city (of PEaukonda), blocking it up closely for three 
‘honths; at the end of which time the garrison were nearly submitting for want of provisions, 
when Venkatadry bribed Hundiatum Naik, the chief of the Bergies, with twenty-four lakhs of 
‘rupees and five elephants, to dosert with his followers from the King and harass his cainp ; whieh 
he did 56 effectually, that Ati Adil Shab was compelled to raise the sioge”, Lc. Really the reign 
of Vetikata T was not unsuccessful: one of his successors, Vetikata II, summatizes its history in the 
Kaniytr plates with the fotlowing words; “After, the wise glorious Verikatapatidevardya ruled 
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Nan income upon some villages and-lands ; but it was never settled, because of the 
chief Governor (10) and some grandees of that court who claimed that the revenue 
of the villages belonged to them. Hence the king as a sign of his love for the 
Fathers gave them yearly a thousand pagodes (11) out from the tribute paid by one of 
the Naiks who are his subjects (12), until some lands will be free, from which the 
maintenance of the Fathers will unobjectionably be taken, He issued the necessary 
orders to collect this rent, and one of Ours (13) went to Congeuara (14) to 
talk and show these decrves to the Pole (15), through whom such a rent had to 
be received. He was entertained and honoured by this o/e, who gave him 
great signs of his love, as any of those great friends of tHe Society would have 
done in Europe, When he was aware of the coming of the Father, he used to 
send him every day a messenger with congratulatory letters, that were, he said, 
like daily salvoes for cheering and regaling him, He promised to pay diligently 
the first part of the rent on the following January, and as a matter of fact he 
gave us already five hundred ducados .. . (16) 

And it was a striking case that it happened to the chief Governor of the 
Kingdom who so earnestly opposed the alms ordered by the King from the 
revenue of those villages for the ministers of the Church: because he being 
accused before the king of having robbed the royal renty and treasure, was: 
ashamedly deprived of his function and dignity. And having been requested 
by the King for one of his rings that had cost fifty thousand pagodes, he denied 
and swore on his parents he had never taken it; but he was deckired guilty of 
theft of the ring and of three hundred thousand pagodes by many witnesses : 
so he is now imprisoned. ‘The new Governor, his successor, is a very good friend 
to the Fathers. ‘he Crown Prince very much urges the building of a church for the 























the earth, illuminating the ten regions with fume.’ Bpixraphia Indicu, Vol MM, p. 252. He 
‘was not a young man at the time when this letter wus written; he having ied in TH at the 
age of 67, rceording to Harradas, was then 52 years old, 

(10) The Spanish original calls this officer Regiddor mayor, at this point, but soon afterwards 
calls his successor Governador. 

(11) Gold currevey of the South, which was used in Madras up till the 
century. 

(12) Such were for instance the Naik of Madura and the Naik of Tanjore. For the 1 
tions between Votikata and the Naiks of Madura, who were then the two brothers Visvandtba 
UL and Kumdea Krishpappa IT, eft. V. Rangachari, The History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura, in the Indian Autiquars, Vol. XLV, pp. 92 and 100-103. 

(13) View, one of the thee Jesuits who were in Chandragiei, probably one of the Fathers 

(14) LConjeveram of Kanchi-varam, the old capital of the Chola rulers in the 7h century 
in che present Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency 

(15) This name must be a corrupted form of the Tamil word Werder, ‘pila’? or *pittei*, 
whieh is sometimes pronounced by unedacated people ‘pullc’. It means an honourable man. 
Tam indebted of thete notes to Fr. J. F. Cajus, $.J., who knows the languages of the South 
very well 2 

(16) Instead of Pagodes. Ducudos is a golden Spanish currency. Z 











idle of the 19th 
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Christians on his estate (17), and as soon as there. will be Fathers his desirey 
will be satisfied.” (18) eS 
U—The Jesuits in the Fort of Vellore. 


‘The letter 1 am going to extract in this chapter was written six years after, 
in 1606 or 1607, (19) probably by Fr. Melchior Coutinho, since the man who 
‘wrote it appears to be an eye-witness of the events narrated. It deals with the 
Fathers living in the fort of Vellore in North Arcot. Here it is 

“The Residences of Chandegri and Velure are depending on this College 
(20); Chandegri is a Royal City, head of this great Empire of Bisnaga (as we 
have said other times), although the king is not residing there at present, but in a 
fortress called Velur, as we will see further on (21) : there are {wo Fathers and two 
Lay-Brothers in these two résidences (22). ‘The fruit of conversion is still very 
short, but there is a great hope that we shall attain it with patience, ‘The 
Brincipal impzdiment is the superstition of these Gentiles wlio think that becoming 











(G7) The name always given 10 the Crown Prince in the Vijayanagar kingdom was 
‘Chica Raya’, which means in Kanareso ‘little! or'young' Raya. ‘Theboy who was honoured 
‘with this name ae the tine when this letter was witton was perhaps the young man ‘comm 
ly held to be his son, but who in reatity was not so" ; because, according 10 Barradas, as 
‘oon as he was born Vetikaga gave him the tile of Chica Raya, But he being kept always shut 
up in the palace of Chandrayir, as the same Buwadas says, how could he ask for a Church for 
the Christians of his estate? From the letter I shall extract ia the following chapter, we know 
that this so-called son of Voikata was confined at Chandragiri when his father was residing 
‘Vellore, and if he resided over there until his death, the unfortunate boy remained in his con: 
finement at Chandragiri until the time of Barradas. ut I suspect that he was not in Chandra- 
‘iri when the king was living here, because the constant policy of his putative father, as it can 
‘be seen in Barradas, was to keep him separated from his royal person, as if he mistrusted 
the spurious origin of the boy. This explains why the boy wanted some Jesuits near him, 
‘That the Crown Prince the letter speaks of was this putative son of Vetikata is proved because no 
successor was ever appointed until the hour of bis death, as Barradas narrates. Moreover the 
second extract will show, that this very putative son of Vellkaga wanted to have some Fathers ia his 
confinement six years later: no doubt can exist on the identification of these two persons, 

(18) ‘The rest of the Chapter XVII, which contains this account, will only be of faterest 
{or the history of the Catholic Missions in India. 

(19) Relacam Annual Das Covses Que Fezeram Os Padrex Da Companhia De JESUS Nas 
Partes Da India Oriental, & wn alguas ontras da conquista deste reyno no anno de 606 & 
607. & do processo de conversao, & Christandade daquellas partes. Tirtda das cartas dos 
‘mesmos padres que da ta vierav: Pelo pudre Fernao Guerreiro da Companhia de JESV. 
natural de Almodounar de Portugat...Bm Lisboa. Inpresso co licence : Por Pedro Crasbeeck+ 
Anno M. DCIX, The extract whose translation I publish is found in the pp. 105-107. 

(20) the College of San Thomé. 

(21) From the above said words, it seems, we know that Vettkata was permanent living in 
the fort of Vellore, at this time, and perhaps he lived over there until his death ; nevertheless the 
capital of the Empice was Chancagiri. This stay of Veiikata T at Vellore has never been recorded 
fm any author. : * 

(22) Vis., a Father and a Lay Brother in each of these .two. residences: the former were 
Fr. Melchior Coutinho in Vellore, and Tr. Anthony Dubino in Chandragiri. The Brothers’ namex 
BFE not given, 
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\ Christians they make themselves of low caste of the French and Portuguese, because 
asfar as the law is concerned, they confess that it is true and holy and that every 
thin which they are told by their learned people (23) and by the Brahmins ts 
lies and nonsense. Fr, Melchior Coutinho resides always in the fortress of Velur, 
in the court with the King, who enjoys his friendship very much, and the king 
honours him a great deal and particularly it was a sign of his great love for him 
to give him lodging in the first enclosure of the fortress, wherein nobody is 
allowed to live but either his relatives and counsellors or the chief Brahmins: many 
people asked the King for this place, but he refused all and gave it to the Fathers, 
in spite of the Brahmins who were contradicting a good deal: the Father built 
his house and church here, crowning it over its gate with a very beautiful cross, 
that is threatening all this heathenism : the ‘very few Christians converted and 
some few who go from San ‘Thome for business sake are carefully cultivated, ‘The 
Father often spoke with the King on the things of his salvation and principally 
he took opportunity from several paintings he went to show him and specially one 
of St, George Martyr, on horseback, spearing a dragon, with a heading in 
tongue badaga in the very painting, that related a summary of his history and 
mentioned how the king and the whole of his household became converted (24). 
The King was very satisfied and spoke on the painting a great deal and knows by 
heart the whole of the Christian doctrine, but he is not yet worthy of receiving 
from God such a good as it is to be full} lighted with the splendour of faith. 

"An Italian Lay-Brother who was @ fine painter was sent to this residence 
and the King appreciated his coming very much, since he knew he had been 
sent by Rev. Fr. General from such a long distance only to give pleasure to him; 
and since he is so fond of paintings, he received this Brother with great 
benevolence and asked him at once whether he had then a good one to 
show him, ‘The Brother had no other else but the portraits of our Rev. Fr. 
Ignatius and of Rev. Fr. Frasicis Xavier: he showed them to him and the King 
was astonished and could not persuade himself that the Brother had painted 


























(23) We know several of the ite men who fourished during Vetkafa’s reiga ; uch were for 
{nstance, Chidambaram Gerusamativiyamnteti, author ofthe Arunagi riandadi and his disciple 
Ananda Namativiya Pangéram, author of the Paramarahesiandtai, Chidembara Veda, 
Ayndmaiai Verba and some otier works (Cir.~ Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Sladras 
Presidency, Vol. 1, ps 108, ins. 64 and p. Ho, ins 141}; Appaija Dikshita, author df more 
than 100 works i the colophon of one of them; the Kwalayanunda, he mentions Vatikata 1 by 
\vhom he was patronized: his works deal specially with grammar and philosophy (Cfe. 0. p. 47, 
ins. 151), Bhattakajaika who wrote the grammatical work Sobdanusdsana (Cit. The Q. J. 0f 
the M, 8: Vol. X, p. 256), and the poets Tenili Ramakgishpakavi, the most famous, Chinna 
Nérapakat, Tacigoppula-Mallaaa and Matla Anant 
daring the reign of Vetkata vas an_extraordina 
Thied Vijayanagara Dynasty its Viceroys and Slinisters, in Archeological Survey of Indi, 
Annual Report, 1911-12, p. 188. 

(24). Asis very well Inows, Radagas, or Baduges, as it was originally, means ‘northeners' 
oc mon who come from the north; such weve the Kanaree people who invaded the south; hence 
Dadagn language sounds like Kanarese language. a 




















Tan 
hence he asked him to paint the full body in a big panel: the Brothet 
did it and he painted a portrait of the rest of the Rev. Fr. Ignatius in an hour 
and a half, and the King became surprised on seeing it, and going toward: 
lodging sent him according to his custom a pachaveiham, which is a golden 
cloth costing twenty erusados (25); afterwards he painted the portraits in the 
King’s presence, little by little, where the Father took the opportunity to tell 
him the wonders and heroic deeds of these holy men, He painted also a panel 
of the BI. Virgin Mary with the Child Jesus and with the child the Baptist to 
satisfy the desire of the same King. ‘The panel was very well made and the 
King ordered it to be hung in a prominent place in the room of his assemblies, 

ite his royal throne, although several Brabmins dishked it very much and 
procured as much as they could that the King might order to take it away. ‘The 
Brother showed him some books of pictures specially those of Father Nadal, 
which he looked at, one after the other, asking their subject, and being very 
much pleased with the answer and with the mysteries of the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which were declared to him on this occasion (26), It is very edifying 
for him that the Brother does not receive the money he offers, and he causes 
the door of the palace to be opened at once to the Brother at any time he 
comes to talk with him. He has a great opinion of the Fathers and often 
praises them publicly before his courtiers, and particularly he did it once before 
their high priest at whose feet the same King prostrates himself and Whose re- 
venue yearly surpasses two hundred thousand crusades (27): and because the 
King praised the Fathers as religious and chaste people, the priest answered: ‘If 
this is true, how do they eat meat?” And the King avswered : ' Although they eat 
meat, nevertheless they have no wives’, and he emphasized it to him on account 
of the bad reputation he has among the people, professing himself chast 


























(23) Instead of dueados or payades: common Spanish currency. 

(26) Lhave already related the history of these pictures of Fr. Jerome Nadal S,)., in 
Spanish work La Dinastia Mauchii en China. Historia de ta Uttima Dinastla Imperial 
yen particular de sus relaciones con el Cristianismo y ta Cleilizacion Europea, Vol. 1, 
C.XX, pp. 4l2-H4, The aforesaid Fr. Nadal. a Spaniard, one of the pioneer Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, orlerel a set of pictures representing scenes of the life of our Lord from several 
Flemish painters, in 1567, at the request of Saint Francis Borgia, third General of the Society, 
to illustrate the latter's book of meditations on the doctrine and deeds of Jesus Christ. ‘These 
Ulcare-hare eas prota any nas and la fue coaatas 3. alo Ala, 8. 
ied them in Peking in 1635, with a Chinese text of the life of Christ. ‘This work has 
Bren ited sine tines; have stent copy ofthe as ediion (Fe-e-we, 1887) in the Arche 
shop's Library, Wodehouse Road, Fort, Bombay 

(27) T suppose that this high priest, "sumo sucerdote, was Kottkanyidinam ‘Tati- 
chirya, a learned Brahmin of Effar who had been preceptor of the King and crowed him. 
He is mentioned in two Tamil inscriptions af the Chingleput District; cfr. Rangachatya, o.¢., 
Vol. 1, p. 429, ins. 937 and 938; and in the Dalavii agrakiram plates of Veiikafal: o.c., Vol, 
TY, p. 1000, ins. 89. The latter inscription shows that he was supervising severai Vaishnava 
temples, and some other inscriptions of Cangiveram record tat be was in charge of the temples 
there. He was the-head of Titichirya family and became the supreme doctor of the Vaishna- 
vism in the South 
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“Father Anthony Dubino, who resides at Chandegri, going to the fortress of 
Velur to pay a visit (to the King) brought him as a present a nice map with 
Baga inscriptions and at its bottom there was a description of the principal 
kingdoms and of the four elements and eleven skies, and the King very much 
enjoyed seeing and reading all these things. (28) 

“According to the esteem of the King for the Fathers they are also 
esteemed by the chief officers of his court, who go sometimes to our house and 
church, principally on feast days when they put in it some framework ornament: 
ation. 

“The Fathers have intercourse by letters and gifts" with the Prince who 
supplicated incessantly that a Father might be sent to his own court, but since 
the King docs not like it, it seems, the fulfilment of his desire is postponed, 
and they keep him in expectation with kind words and hopes.” (29) 











UL—The Jesuits mentioned in an International Document. 


‘This is certainly the most interesting piece of news I have come across in 
this old volume, concerning the Jesuits in the court of Vijayanagar. The following 
account was written either in 1607 or 1608, one or two years after the preceding 
etter. (30) It starts this way 

"here are eight (Jesuits) in the College of San ‘Thome, and two or three 
reside in the court of the King of Bisnaga, who treats them until now as 
Denevolently and frankly as ever, favouring them as much as a Christian King 
can do, It may be partly deduced from a letter he wrote to His Majesty (81) this 
year; it runs as follows: 

“In the year Tavaxara, in the March Moon 

(28) ‘The nationality of Fr. Dabino, whose name sounds like an Italian one, gives reason 
to wonder whather this missionary had been a pupil of the famous mathematician and astrono- 
met Fr. Christoforo Clavio, 8, who had taught these sciences imany years in Rome. Some 
years before another of his pupils, Fr. Matteo Rice, 8... had antonished the mandarins of 
Peking with some maps drascn by himself according to the rules of hix master, Cfr. Heras, La 
Dinastia Manchsi en China, Vol 1, €. XXIL, p. 436. 

{@9) ft. n. (07). This news ‘agreos perfectly with the account of Barradas, who after 

ed the doubACul origin of the putative son of Veiikata, says: ** He (the King) never 
‘eated him as a son, but on the contrary kept him always. shut up in tho palace at Chandegri 
nor ever allowed him to go oat of it, without his especial permission, which indeed he never 
feanted except when in company of the Queen."* Sowell, oc. p. 223. Nevertheless, at this 
time he was not confined in Chandragiet palace, since there were two Jesuits inthe town. 

(30). Historia y Anat Relacion De tas coses que hisieron tos Padres de ta Compafia de 
Jesus, for las prtesde Oriente y otras, en ta propagacion del Sento Eeungelio, Los afos 
Ypassitd ide GOT. 9 G08. Sacada, Linada, ¥ compueste de Portugues en Castellano por et 
Doctor Christioe! Seares De Figucrod....in Madrid, MDCXIIT. Eu la Imprenta Real. 
‘The account translated into English is found in the pages 113-115. 

(31) This King was Philip III of Spain, whose Father, Philip {1, as well known, since 1580, 
fon the occasion of the death of the old King Cardinal Dom Henrique, became also King of 
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Portagal under the name of Philip I. The above published letter was ndklressed to him as King 
of Portugal. a 
9 . 
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‘Letter of the King of the Kings (82). Great Lord, Great Knight, King Vencata- ¢ 
pati, very great King, to the most powerful Lord of the sea and of the land, Don 
Felipe, King of Portugal, ete, 

“Lreceived Your Majesty's letter and I enjoyed its reading very much, Your 
Majesty spoke of two things in it: the first was on the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, who are living in my Court, and how glad Your Majesty was on hearing 
how { was myself honouring and entertaining them, ‘The second was on Your 
Majesty's Viceroy at Goa, ws, that Your Majesty had already written to him, 
orderinghim to help me when the good of my kingdom should require it (88), I became 
very glad on knowing both things, because as far as the Fathers are concerned, they, 
in these eleven years they have spent in my court (84), have always been good, 
religious, very chaste, prudent learned people and preachers of their own law; 
and T shall treat themn in the same way as Your Majesty desires and they are worthy 
of, As regards the Viceroy, I am always ready to help him with the whole of my 
army and power, when necessary, against our old common enemies the Moors (85), 

“Llearned how the Dutch, rebel subjects of Your Majesty (86) came to Girola 
(87) to talk with the Nayque (88), and they requested from him the harbour of 
‘Tauana Patan (89) in which they were already building a fortress. I sent at once a 
messenger of mine with some letters for the Nayque; and afterwards Fr, Nicolas 

(2). The Spanish original says: “Caria da Fey de low Rayon’, Verbatin, “Letter of the King 
of the thunderbolts'. { suppose Rayos ix a printing Iapsus, instead of Reyes. In this supposi 
tion I have translatod ‘Letter of the King of the Kings 

(33) From 1605 to 1607 the Viceroy of Goa was Mastin Affonso de Castro, who wasseceeded 
1s Governor by the \rchbishop of Goa, Dom Fr. Aleixo de Menezes. 

(34) Wecan dedice from this thatthe Jesuits were established in the Court of Chanday 
since 1595, Were they. residing in te old town uf Vijayanagar before the battle of Talikota? 
1 eannot yive a satisfactory answer to this question; {only say that it geome probable and the 
Rev. Slater in the above quoted words supposes it, while speaking of the cross in the groat 
House of Victory. 

(85) Vis. ‘The Mahomedans, who were always called Moors by Spaniards and! Portuguese, 
since the Mahomedans who invaded Spain were really Moors, 

(36) The United Netherlands had already declared their independence from Spain in 1579, 
but it way not recognized antil 1609. By the peace of Westfalia, in 1648, the independence of the 
seven United Provinces was formally conceded 

(32) Girola does not sound like an Indian name of the South: it most be corrupted passing 
throughout the original Portuguese and the Spanish translation. suspect it must be Jingi 
the South Arcot District, Madras Presidency, whose famous rock-fortreas is still showing its old 
aranileur. The Governor of this fortress was at this time Varadappa Naik (1580-1620), whose 





















































Vol. XLV, p. 92. 
(38) ‘The Goveraor or Viceroy of the Emperor of Vijayanagar. Cl 

(39) | Tenuld not identify this Patan with any port in the surronndings of Mylapore, wherein 
it must bey it seems, as we conclude not only from the fact that the Rector of the College of San 
‘Thome was went there, but also from the following description of the neighbourhood given in the 
same letter further on: ‘the port is very convenient, the town large and the population very 
‘aomerons scattered in the other ports and villayes of that bay, for instance Pelineate, Arimagan, 
Seven Pagodes whieh at quite important ports", p. 115 
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¥ Levanto, Rector of the College at San ‘Thome of the Society of Jesus, to my 
request went over there taking other letters of mine on the same subject. And [ 
cauded that the Nayque might forbid a fortress to be built by them, and might 
send them back out of his possessions, hecause since they are rebels against Your 
Majesty, they are also so to my person, 

“The old friendship which existed between the Kings my antecessors and the 
kings of Portugal, from the time of Narsinga (40), must continue at present between 
Your Majesty and myself, and { beg Your Majesty to write me at once whenevey 
necessary. 

“From my Kingdom . 

“Ventacaja, King.’ 

“What the King points out about the Dutch fortress he caused to be over- 
come is more carefully recorded in another letter of the same Fathers, viz. 
that FY, Rector, empowered with the King’s dispatches containing what is above 
said by the same ig went to the Nayque, a subject of his, although a little 
reluctant; and since the Nayque was retarding and dissimulating, the King suspected 
the cause of that delay and wrote again by his own hand to him, ordering him to do 
at once what was commanded in his first letter, expelling from that place those 
enemies of the Portuguese. the latter being very much better friends than the new 
guests. ‘The Nayque did so, and sent at once some messages to the Bishop, to 
the Captain and (o the town of San Thome, through his ambassadors for starting 
pourparlers on the surrender and frequentation of the port, Everything was rightly 
done, and a Captain with some soldiers was sent at once to guard the fortress, A 
Iesuit went with them, and another was sent there afterwards. . . (41). 


(40) Narsinga was the frst king of the wecond Dynasty of Vijayanagar, (1490-1508) * Thence 
forward’, says Nuniz in his chronicle, “vhis kingdom of ‘tisnaya was called the kingdom of 
Naraymga." Cir. Sell, o.c., ps 307 : and ns H. 

(41) Lauppove that this conduct of the Jesuits does not yive founslation for, the following 
exude recriminations we rend in The History of the Ndik Kingdon of Madura, by V, Rangachari, 
MA tots, Madens, published fn The Indian Antiguary: “More than these, the Jesuits and 
priests, wliom they encouraged at their own expense, became enemies more deadly (to the Portu- 
tess) than the Dutch themselves. ‘They assume toue of arrogance in their conduct and made 
bold to defy the Viceroy himself, ‘They retained band of men at thelr own expense in total di 
obedience to the Government, They interfered in polities and in teade, and made themselves 
absolate masters of the pearl Bsheriew of Travancore and the Indian coast. ‘They actually waged 
‘war against His Majesty's captains on the sens. ‘They obtained, by widerhand mean 
fa yeneral charge over the several fortresses of the north and. refwed to render any 
account of the expenditure. They parchased las and received leyacies without permission. 
‘Above all they held secret communications with the Dutch and even with the Mubaramadans. 
Deriving*every support from the Government, they tus proved ungratefal intriguers against ite 
thorityt ‘The Government id indoed prohibit them in 1635 from porchasing land and , 
feceiving lyacies without sanction, and from Interference with peer] Esberies, on pain of the Jens 
Of the eare of the Christians. Tut the large allowances they had been drawing and the large 
private propérty they had accumulated, sade them indifferent to these threats. Financially the 
dependents of the State, they were actually richer than the State, whieh, on account ofits poverty, 
could. not exen pay the soldiersand therefore drove them to be monks. The life of the monk in 
fact became the coveted life ofthe day. Hundreds of people who eame*very year from Portugal 
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“The Father who was in the Residence of Bisnaga baptized aut old nobleman * 
‘on the day of the Assumption of our Lady ; he was one of the servants of the 
King, eighty years old, and had not worshipped any ido! for the last forty yeafS but 
only the one true God whom he did not know, but the Fathertaught him, as St. Paul 
did with the Athenians, how to know Him and the happy old man was very glad and 
Fiis conduct in the new faith was so edifying, that, although he came at the eleventh 
hour, he made up for the time lost by merit and received the last denatius."” (42) 

I hope that these will not be the last materials found out among the writings 
of the old Jesuits to complete the history of the great Empire of Vijayanagar, so 
fortunately begun by Mr. Robert Sewell. [am very much pleased in having con- 
tributed to it with the publication of these three extracts. ‘The last one pai 
larly is of an exceptional importance, since it shows the international intercourse 
between Venkata I, Philip IIT and the Dutch 











{nthe King’s service, gave up their original object dad embraced the easy and alluring occupation 
of monk. Iti no wonder that the ecclesiastical men in Goa were far out of proportion to oficial 
Jaymen, that they outnumbered the soldiers and civilians put together. An Kmpire assailed by such 
rons evils could not but undergo ierevocable dismemberment and decadence, and within the next 
20 years i¢ was destined to collapse." —The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV, p. 181. It is very 
striking to comencrossnow-a-days—because the abore quoted parageaph vas published in 2916-~ 
such terrible accusations without the mention of any source oF historic document to prove t 
statements, I regret very much to say that thie Ie not the way to write history in modern 
times, although it was so in other uncritical ages. But we read a little further on: *'They (th 
Portuguese) entered into quarrel with ‘Tiramal Naik, at Tuticor ‘The cause of the quarrel was: 
Jesuit perfidy, More worldly than the most worldly laymen, thene Jesuits had made themselves the 
practical lords of ‘Taticorin and its trade, and withthe support of an army formed by. themselves, 
they defied their Portuguese benefactors, intrigued with Tirumal Nik and instigated him to seize 
4 Portoguese ayent who had been sent to purchase saltpetre in exchange for elephants." Furtu- 
nately in this point Mr. Rangachari adds thie footnote: * Danvers, 11, 250°. which was a rovelation 
‘to-me really in the Vol. 11 of The Portuguese in India, by Frederick Charles Danvers, we find 
the nove of the seizing of that Portuguese agent by the Naik of Madura, atthe instatce ofthe 
latter; but what is Danvers’ authority in this matter, he himself not xiving any source of in- 
formation? The authority ofa protestant who ether fairly of unaiely takes any ocetson to insult 
‘the Catholic Religion and her priests and religious orders. This was allowed to the protestant 
authors ofthe last century, bat the protestant teue historians of now-a-days refuse to iulay their 
‘works: with such fables and legends, And I wonder whether Mr. Rangachari picked upthe other 
‘unnoted accusations from some other sectarian author, perhaps even om the very introduction of 
the work of Danvers, p. XXXVIT. Ido not proclaim « prior that the Jesuits ace faultless, bes 
ing’ themselves men as the rest of mankind, but to ncewse anybody without proofs ie nota fair way 
of writing history 

(42) The writer alludes to two passages ofthe Holy ible; eft. Act 
XX, 1-6, : 
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How the Fly Got its Name. 





‘CHE following vursery droll is well-known in the Southern ‘Tamil districts; and, 
perhaps, it will interest lovers of folk-lore among the readers of the Journal 
in other places. 5 
In the days when the world was young, the fly, desiring to know its name, 
went to a calf, and aske: 
“O sleek and tender Calf ! 
What is my name?” 
‘The calf replied : “I do not know : ask the cov, 
went to the cow, and asked : 
"0 Cow! 
Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, : 
What is: my name?” 
‘Phe cow answered: "Ido not know: ask the cowherd who tends me." ‘The 
fly thereupon went to the cowherd, and, said 
“0 Cowherd ! 
Who tends the Cow, 
Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 
What is my name ?”* 
He replied: “Ido not knows ask the stick in my hand.” ‘The, fly then 
asked the stick : 
“0 Stick! 
‘Vat is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
Who tends the Cow, 
Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 
What is my name?” 
‘The stick replied : “I do not know : ask the flagstaff which is bigger than 1.” 
‘The fly then flew to the flagstaff and asked : 
“O Flagstaff! 
Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘hat is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
Who tends the Cow, 
© Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 
What is my name?” 
‘Phe Ragstaff said: “I do not know; ask the crane that perches on me.” 
‘Phe fly went to the crane, and inquired 
“0 Crane! 
‘That perches on the Flagstaff, ‘ 











‘The fly then 





Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
Who tends the Cow, 
Mother of the sleek and tender Calf 
What is my name?” 
‘Phe crane answered: “I do not know; ask the pond where 1 swim.” The fly 
flew to the pond, and asked : 
“0 Pond! 
Where swims the Crane, 
hat perches om the Flagstaff, 
Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
Who tends the Cow, 
Mother of the sleck and tender Calf, 
What is my name?” 
‘Vhe pond said: “Ido not know; ask the fish that live in my bed.” ‘The fly 
then asked the fish : 
“0 Fish! 
‘Phat liye in the bed of the Pond, 
Where swims the Crane, 
‘That perches on the Flagstaff, 
Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
Who tends the Cow, 
Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 
What is my name?” 
‘The fish replied: “We do not know; ask the fisherman who sets nets for 
us.” ‘The fly at once went to the fisherman, and asked : 
“0 Fisherman | : 
Who sets nets for the Fish, 
‘That live in the bed of the Pond, 
Where swims the Crane, 
‘That perches on the Flagstaff, 
Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
Who tends the Cow, 











Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, R 
What is my name?" > 
‘Phe fisherman answered: “Ido not know; ask the pot in my hand.” ‘The 
fly questioned the pot : ¥ 
“0 Pot! 


‘That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 
Who sets neis for the Fish, 
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‘That live in the bed of the Pond, 
ee Where swims the Crane, 
~ ‘That perches on the Flagstaff, 
Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘That is in the hand of the Cowhefd, 
Who tends the Cow, 
‘Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 
What is my name?” 
‘The pot replied : ""T do not know ask the 
fly then asked the Earth : 
© Earth | 
‘Of which is made the Pot, 
‘That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 
Who sets nets for the Fish, 
“That live in the bed of the Pond, 
Where swims the Crane, 
‘Phat perches on the Fingstaft, 
AWhich is bigger than the Stick, 
Phat is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
Who tends the Cov, 
Mother of the sleck and tendér Calf, 
What is my name?" 
‘Phe Karth said: “I do not know: ask the grass that grows on my surface 
‘The tly then asked the grass 
“0 Grass! 
‘That grows on the surface of the Barth, 
‘Of which is made the Pot, 
‘that is in the hand of the Fisherman, 
‘Who sets nets for the Fish, 
‘Thai live in the bed of the Pond, 
Where swims the Crane, 
‘That perches on the Flagstaff, 
Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘That is in the hand of the Cowherd, 
‘Who tends the Cow, 
Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 
What is my name?" 
‘The grass answered: “I do not kno 
‘The fly then flew to the horse, and inquired - 
« “O Horse! 
‘That feeds on the Grass, 
‘That grows on the surface of the arth. 
‘Of which is made the Pot, 


’ 





arth of which 1 am tnade,”” ‘The 
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‘That is in the hand of the Fisherman, 
Who sets nets for the Fish, e 
‘That live in the bed of the Pond, 
Where swims the Crane, 
‘That perches on the Flagstaff, 
Which is bigger than the Stick, 
‘That is in the hand of the Cowherd, x 
Who tends the Cow, 
Mother of the sleek and tender Calf, 
What is my name ?"” 
‘The horse replied: Hii-i-ié:/ ; hearing which the fly exclaimed in joy : “So, 
that is my name!” Since then the fly has borne the name of 7 in the ‘Tamil land. 
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Indian Characters in English Fiction. 








THE interest of this subject is to be attributed to the growth of the British 
empire in India, More than the political events, the features of the social contact 
between Indians and Europeans are of human interest to us. ‘the only references 
to India by English writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and even cighteenth cen- 
turies are to her wealth, splendour and gorgeousness. ‘The trial of Warren Hastings 
at the end of the eighteenth century served no doubt to rivet English attention on 
Indian affairs a great deal. 

It is worth noting here that the English novel as a form of literature assumed 
a distinct form only in the eighteenth century and it reached its fully evolved 
stage of perfection only towards the end of that century and the beginning 
fof the nineteenth century. With this growing perfection of the English novel 
synchronises the growing interest evinced by English writers for India. It is 
almost an extraordinarily fortunate circumstance that Sir Walter Scott, who is 
regarded as the father of the nineteenth century novel, had numerous ties of 
Kinship with India, His marriage with Miss Carpentier was decided almost on the 
assurance that the lady's brother, who was Collector of Salem would render finan- 
cial assistance to him in any emergency. Scott's collaborator in the ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scotch Border,’ John Leyden, sailed to Madras at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and was to die in the East Indies later. Bishop Heber whom Scott saw at 
Oxford in 1803, sitting over his Newdigate Prize poem ‘ Palestine ' Sailed for 
India in 1828, never to return. Scott’s eldest son, an officer in the Hussars, 
“was for some time stationed at Bangalore before he left for home-on account 
of ill-health and died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1838, But a relation of 
Scott's through his grandmother, who suggested a distinct story for a novel was 
Afaliburton, Persian translator, and member of the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
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¥ Haliburton came into confict with the Brahmin dubash of the Governor of 
‘Madras, Avadhanam Paupih who {ook revenge on Haliburton by getting him 
tramBferred to the feverish frontier of Chandragiri. Paupiah enjoyed the full confi- 
dence of the Madras Governor Holland andexercised an undue influence over him. 
When however Holland ceased to be Governor, Haliburton brought Paupiah to 
trial at the Sessions for conspiracy and had him convicted, It was in 1825 that 
Haliburton published an account of that trial to warn British officers in India 
against wily dubashes, Sir Walter Scott introduced Paupiah directly into 

. his “Surgeon's Daughter” published in 1827 and referred to his practice of 
transferring inconvenient officials at Madras to moffussil stations. ‘ Paupiah? 
is a type of Indian character which was found to make a striking impression on 
British officials in India, ‘The other day, the story was published that Governor 
Collet who was in Madras more than 200 years ago, was so attached to his dubash 
that he built him acemple in Madras, in which he might worship God without 
being obliged to go to Conjeevaram constantly as he used to, Though we are 
excluding here a consideration of the numerous works of ‘* Anglo-Indian Fiction”, 
reference may be made here to‘ Brijmohun Bonnerjee’ in the“ Baboo”” a novel 
attributed to Prinsep. Bonnerjee served to bring about the financial ruin of a 
British officer, tried to kidnap the Mussalman wife of a British officer and ruined 
their married life and also attempted to cheat a noble Mussalman gentleman of 
his paternal estate, The next great British novelist after Scott who intro- 
duced an Indian character into his writings was Thackeray. ‘The present writer has 
shown elsewhere that Rummun Lol’ in the ‘Newcomes’ is the result of impre 
sions created in England by Raja Rammohun’s visit there. ‘Thackeray has 
compounded in ‘Rummun Lol’ the figure of an Indian who was lionised in 
British society with the traditional idea of the time regarding a native of In 
A distinct change in the attitude of British novelists in modern times is to be 
read in the character of Mir Jalaluddin introduced in “Joan and Peter” by 
H. G. Wells, Jalaluddin is a polished under-graduate of Cambridge University 
who is denied a commission by the, conservative British authorities but gets 
one in the French aerial corps. In modern times British novelists do not have to 
ook to accounts of British officers in India for knowledge of Indian character but 
meet in England itself with numerous specimens of Indians. A still further 
advance is to be read in some novels of recent publication which reflect elaborately 
the political stir in India with Gandhi as the central figure. 

P, R, KRISHNASWAMY, 
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The Death of the Rat's Mate, 


Thave read the interesting cumulative folk-tale of “Old Dame Lousy" which 
Mr. S. C. Mitra has contributed to the July issue of the Mythic Society's Journal. 
The following nursery tale, which Ihave often heard old grand-mothers tell 
their little grand-children in Tamil homes in this part of the country, bears a 
remarkable analogy to the Bengali story, and may, perhaps, interest the readers 
fo the Journal, 

“Once upon a timeya rat which had married a mosquito, lived close by the 
seven oceans. The mosquito died, and in the intensity of uncontrollable grief, 
the rat attempted to drown itself in the sea, ‘The sea asked what the matter wa: 
and when the disconsolate rat apprised it of the domestic tragedy, the sea was so 
much upset that its waters began to churn, Just then an elephant came 
there, and asked the sea why it was so agitated ; and on hearing of the bereave- 
ment the rat had sustained, the elephant rushed against a banian and broke its 
tusk, ‘The tree in its turn asked the clephant what had upset it, and when the 
beast narrated the calamitous event, the banian suddenly shed all its leaves, A 
sparrow which had built its nest on the tree, and which had gone to gather food, 
returned soon afterwards ; and finding the tree leafless, it asked in concern what 
the sad plight was due to. ‘The tree told the bird the mournfut story of the death 
of the rat's wife, and the subsequent catena of events; whereupon, the bird poked 
one of its eyes with a sharp twig, and flew away to an old wall. ‘The wall, 
observing that the bird had lost one of its eyes, desired to know what the matter 
was; and on hearing the tale, it fell down with a heavy thud, A ploughman who 
was on his way to the field, seeing the wall down, approached it, and when the 
wall told him all that had occurred, he broke his plough. ‘The village school- 
master, who just came up, inquired of the ploughman why he had destroyed the 
plough, The latter narrated the doleful story, and thereupon, the schoolmaster 
destroyed his books and went hack home, The school-master’s wife was surprised 
to see her husband return so soon, and she asked him the reason. She was told 
the melancholy story, which made her feel so heavy at heart, that she broke the 
cooking pot to pieces. 
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Ma REVIEWS. 





“Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture.’* 
By RAO SANED DR. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIVANGAR, M.A., PH.D. 





UNDER the above title, Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar swnmarizes in the space 
‘of some 400 pages, the results of his familiar researches in South Indian 
history, and indicates what, in his opinion, are some of the main contributi ns 
of South India to Indian culture. ‘The volume bears ample evidence of the wide 
scholarship and research which we have come to associate with Dr. Aiyangar's 
works and presents Dr. Aiyangar’s results clearly and cogently. 

In the author's own words South Indian history and culture has a character 
of its own notwithstanding the fact that the interaction of cultural forces. between 
the north and the south is very much more full and frequent than has hitherto 
been recognize 

Dr. Aiyangar summarizes these contributions as follows:—‘'In South India, 
Hinduism has had a history of peacetall development culminating in the efforts of 
Vijayanagar to give it the final form in which it has come down to us to modern 
times.” "The Brahman has, thanks to the communities amidst which he cast 
his own lot, been able to carry his Brahmanical life unimpaired and even encour- 
aged by the communities on whom he exercised his influence in the direction of 
elevating them to a higher plane of life.” “In the sphere of conservation of 
learning through ages, when the material agencies for its preservation were $o ill- 
developed and so easily capable of destruction, the success he achieved is nothing 
short of marvellous.” “The transformation of the ritualistic Brahmanism into 
the much more widely acceptable Hinduism of modern times is due to the increas- 
ing infusion of the theistic element into the religious systems of the day. In th 
new development South India played an important part. It gave a specific 
realistic development to ‘the doctrine of déckii’ by infusing into it features 
characteristic perhaps of the Tamil land and its literary development, making 




















thereby religious experience fall in line with life itself.” “*Even in the transform. 
ation of Hinayinist Buddhism into the Mahdydna, India south of the Vindhyas 
bore an important part.” “Another important contribution consists in the spread 


of Indian culture and the expansion of Indian commerce. South India is primarily 
responsible for the spread of Hindu culture to the islands of the East and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, reaching even as far east as China.” "In commercial 
enterprise ‘urticles of trade from South India were carried in great quantity to the 
West. ‘The import of the commodities of the Eastern Archipelago into India 
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seems to have been managed as a thoroughly Indian business.” ‘The’ expan: 
towards the East seems to have been in full and self-contained colonies of 
including Brahmans.” “In administration, particularly, in local administration, 
which is a characteristic feature of Indian administration generally, South India 
has its own characteristics which appear to have developed early and been carried, 
out to the fullest fruition under the great Cholas, A.D. 850-1850." 

‘This is in the main, Dr. Aiyangar’s theme, and he develops it in the course 
of nineteen chapters. A prominent defect in treatment would appear to be the dis- 
quisition into unsettled questions of chronology, etc., which Dr. Aiyangar leads us 
into frequently and which are not quite germane to the title of the work, Such 
for example are the chapters VII, VIII, IX and X relating to the Pallavas which 
contain’ a good deal of valuable matter useful to the student of Indian history, 
matter, however, which he would expect to find in a work on the chronology 
and genealogy of the Pallavas rather than in a survey of South India’s contribu- 
tion to Indian culture, 

Dr. Aiyangar’s Chapter II on “Connection with Ceylon” also does not 
work itself into the texture of the theme, and could have been omitted without 
affecting the value of this book. ‘The point is that Dr. Aiyangar has not attempted 
strictly to define the geographical connotation of South India, nor restrict himself 
to the scope of the subject as given in the itle page, but attempts rather a general 
survey of the results of researches in South Indian history. With this key we may 
now briefly survey the rest of the work, After indicating the light thrown by 
Sanskrit and ‘Tamil literatures and by epigraphical and other contemporary 
records on carly South Indian history, he leads us to a contemplation of the 
introduction of Brahmanism into South India from the North, and to the charac: 
teristics of such Brahmanism, in this connection we are told “that the Brahmanism 
that prevailed in the Tamil country was in character pre-Buddhistic and had for 
fone of its specific objects an exhibition of the heretical character of the sister 
religions, Buddhism and Jainism.” We next see that the Tamils offered an opposi- 
tion to Buddhism on behalf of Brahmanism—a state of things “that gives 
character to South Indian history, Brabmanism having found a welcome ‘home 
in this region when Buddhism was in the ascendancy in North India pursued 
its path unmolested.” After a brief interlude atout Ceylon, the theme is again 
‘caught and we catch a glimpse of the social organization of the early centuries in 
‘Tamil land and of the Brahman who impressed himself upon the whole society 
by austere simplicity and loyal discharge of duty, by performance of sacrifice and 
getting others to perform such, by learning holy and mundane things and by his 
faculty of teaching the other classes, and above all, by a discharge of the’Yar more 
serious duty of ‘ perfecting the people’ (/anapakvaéa) as the authority for consult- 
ation and guidance in matters relating to conduct in society, On this society 
developed gradually but with certainty the doctrine of Bhakti (piety, faith, devotion, 
love) toa personal God traceable alike in the primeval Sanskrit and Tamil literature. 
Kural, the famous ‘Tamil didactic work is next examined and Dr. Aiyangar shows 
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‘how to any dispassionate reader, the similarity of idea between it and Kautilya’s 
‘Aatbasastra is quite clear, detail for detail, so as to leave no reasonable doubt left 
that the author of the Kural had full knowledge of the Arthasastra and adopted 
several of its conclusions, 

We next pass over the Pallava chapters to a consideration of the cultwal 
development during their regime. ‘They were great patrons of Sanskrit literature, 
art and religion, and in their period also (200 to 900 A.D.), Brahmanism became 
moulded by the growing influence of Biaa/i and the great schools of Saivite and 
Vaishnava worship arose, with the galaxy of Saivite Saints and Vaishnavite Alwars. 
Dr. Aiyangar’s treatment of this section is fall and detaile but he docs not set 
‘out in relief the concepts which South India at this period contributed to Indian 
belief and culture. ‘The God Subrahmanya for example would appear to be a 
distinctly South Indian contribution to the Hindu Pantheon. ‘The development 
and dogmatic formulation of the Advaita, Visishtddvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy by Sankara, Ramanujacharya and Madhva is certainly not a negligible 
contribution to Indian culture, but Dr. Aiyangar does not set it out. He ignores 
the development of Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam literature, He omits also any 
description of the contributions in the fields of art and architecture represented 
by the Hoysala and Chola schools. South Indian music, the magic of Malabar, 
the peculiar customs of Malabar and the light they throw or the influence they 
have exerted are also not mentioned, © 

Dr. Aiyangar next takes us over, to us, an uneventful chapter of Mubammadan 
invasions to the formation of the Vijianagar Empire, which consolidated Hindu 
society ‘and gave to, Hinduism the impress and form which it retains to this day. 
“ Outside the sphere of Arydvarta as it is, South India could claim to be the land 
where Vedic Brahmanism could be found to-day in the form which is the product 
of actual evolution from the Brahmanism of the Vedic age.”” 

We do not propose to follow the author through his description of South 
India’s efforts at colonization and commerce. ‘They deserve a full study at first hand 
by every Indian, They focus all available information and place South Indian 
effort in true aud clear perspective. His description of the administrative machin- 
ery is also well worth study at first hand and a study of the pagesrelating to village 
institutions cannot but leave bebind a regret that in the nineteenth century they 
‘were wiped out in the attempt for efficiency and centralized power. But we are 
not without hope that constructive statesmanship will, ere long, revivify the 
ancient roots'of village autonomy in all its many-sided ramifications and devolve 
on the village community the administration and ordering of its own daily life and 
concern, as of old, the Central Government concentrating merely on matters of 
national concern, 

We cannot conclude this review without a word of acknowledgment to the 
Calcutta University which has brought out this useful contribution to Indian 
historical literature, and to Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar for his interesting and 
earned work. AVR 
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Studies in Tasawwufi. 
By KHAN SAHEB KUAJA KHAN. o 





LN this book, the author has dealt'with the esoteric side of Islam. 

In reference to the teachings of Aristotle and other ancient philosophers, the 
term ‘esoteric’ refers to the doctrines which they expounded to select disciples 
in contradistinction to those which they published to all the world. In Islam, 
this distinction does not imply that the esoteric doctrines are kept secret as a 
mystery, but only that they are of a higher and more difficult order, requiring 
more preparation and preliminary study for their reception, ‘The author also, has 
stated in the book that for acquaintance with esotericisin, a sort of ‘ /eavening * 
in one’s temperament is necessary and that great teachers have hit upon ceremoni* 
als as the basis of this training. 

In chapters I and IX these ceremonials are described and a detailed account 
of their esoteric side or the inner meaning, which is more important, is also given. 
‘The ceremonials mentioned are five in number, vv2., (1) Belief in the formula that 
none is worthy of worship but God and that all prophets are His messengers. (2) 
Prayers, the obvious object of which is to make oneself disposed towards goodness, 
for good works make sins disappear. The esoteric object of prayers is the 
progress of man in his spiritual journey. (8) Aasting, where man shows the 
qualities of angels and attains the attribute of God, who neither eats nor drinks. 
(4) Charity: God created the universe and distributed His treasure; so man is en- 
joined to distribute a moiety of his earning thus attaining an essential at 
God. (6) Pilgrimage to Mecca, which consists, besides other ceremonies, of seven 
circumambulations around a black stone which apparently amounts to idolatry. 
‘The author has justified the ceremony as it is said to be in memory of the worship 
of prophet Abraham and reminds man of his true origin and thus gives him a 
spiritual start. 

‘The stages which one has to pass through before he is rewarded with the 
excellence of proximity to God are also described in the Look. ‘The first stage 
consists of the acquirement of knowledge, for, knowledge frees man from sinful 
influences. In the second stage, man should ponder over the actions of God, of 
which he isa manifestation. ‘Then he should dive into His attribiites and lastly 
he must reform and enlighten the world. 

‘Tasawwuf is defined as guarding oneself against seeing ‘other than God’. It 
is said to be based upon actions, i... conforming to the ceremonials above stated 
and thinking aud feeling, i.e getting above earthly things and also on the following 
qualities of the heart :—vis., Submission, Liberality, Patience, Silence, Separation 
from World, ‘Travelling and Poverty—as illustrated in the lives of all prophets 
(Peace be on all of them). Jalaluddin Rumi also has said: ‘Close your lips, your 
eyes and your ears, laugh at me if you do not find the truth. 
_~ In chapter V, thC author has described the connection between God and man, 
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\ This is also the theme of the theory of Emanation, which prevails generally in the 
philosophies and religions of the East. Man is said to have come out of the 
knowtedge of God and returns to his own reality after death. 

‘The idea of the Co-existence of God and Matter has been debated by Aris- 
totle also, who held that both are co-existent, only that God is unchangeable, 
whereas matter changes. Plato believed that there is one World-Soul of which 
the souls of men are transient parts. According to him the Universal existed 
before the individual. 

‘The theory of Emanation, though perfectly consistent and reasonable in itself, 
is silent about individual immortality. But in the book uilder review, we have an 
assurance of the individual immortality of the soul and its responsible relation 
to God. 

‘Sout has been defined as an essence that knows itself and its Creator and 
enquires into causes and effects. It is free from all qualities of space. It is con- 
nected with body but possesses the attributes of God, In virtue of its connection 
with the body, the soul is said to acquire ignorance, purity, impurity, good morals and 
the reverse, ete. Appendix II contains an account of “Ghazzali’ a soul which the 
author has done well to include in the book. It may be commended to the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful reader interested in questions like the nature of the soul, 
immortality and the soul’s relation to God, etc. 

As regards the future state of min, the author says that this earth is only a 
dream and quotes the saying of the holy prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
that ‘People are asleep, when they die they awake’, ‘Thoughts undoubtedly lead 
to the formation of character, for is not one's character the crystallization of his 
‘own thoughts? The thoughts and actions of men in this world are said to take 
their shape in the next world and await him there, 

‘As to what the next world is, it is stated by the author that some believe in 
an veridical existence of a supersensuous world, others in its falsidical existence, 
yet others who believe that at death, soul does not entirely leave matter but sticks 
to body, and dissolves in it, corresponding, perhaps, to the ectoplasm of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

Speaking of predestination, the author remarks that all religions which 
admit the existence of God, believe that God has will and He directs the world 
as He wills, But all religious books contain this dualism that man is a free agent 
and that he acts as his destiny has preordained for him. 

Chapter II is devoted to a discussion of the three different philosophic schools 
of Islantic thought. The belief of the ordinary people consists in a God separate 
from Hi creation. The Quran supports the doctrine that man comes out of the 
knowledge of God, gains the experience of the world and returns to his own 
reality. This doctrine corresponds to the view that there is one essence and many 
‘manifestations. * Several verses of the Quran may be quoted in support of this 
view. There is a third school which believes that the essence alone is in evidence, 
every other thing being only the manifestation of the attributes of that essenom, 
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‘This view conflicts with what Ghazzali—the most renowned Muslim philosopher— 
thought, He held that attributes alone could be in evidence, the essence being 
an unknown and unknowable quantity. 

Appendix I is about the Sufi orders in the Deccan and in Appendix III some 
Gf the important technical terms in Tasawwuff are explained which helps towards 
a thorough study of the book. 

‘On the whole the book is a collection of metaphysical essays. It demands a 
severe strain, but the reader feels amply rewarded, when he has carefully gone 
through the book and he cannot but feel grateful to the learned author for the 
manner in which he hes dealt with the intricate problems treated in the book. 

AH. 








Annual Report of the Archeeological Survey of India 
for 1920-21, 





We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a copy of the Annual Report 
of the Archeological Survey of India for 1920-21, Though late in publication, 
it contains. much interesting matter anderecords much useful work done. What 
strikes us most is the narrative fashion in which the Report is written in which all 
hard technical superfiuities have been avoided and essential facts presented in a 
concise and yet comprehensive manner. One can read through the Report in 
an hour or two at a stretch and not miss anything worth knowing about, It is as 
‘useful to the technical man as i is interesting to the lay reader, We wish all 
‘our technical reports were drawn up in this manner—brief and to the point and yet 
complete and replete with all essential facts. 

‘The Report is divided into three main divisions, vis., (1) Conservation, 
(2) Exploration and (8) Epigraphy. Under the first head, an account is given of the 
repairs effected during the year to the tombs of the Mughal Emperors, to temples, 
bridges, monuments, etc., in various parts of India so asto preserve them from utter 
ruin, ‘The photographic plates printed at the end of the Report show the ruins 
as they were and as they appeat upon restoration and repair: so that a good idea 








may be formed as to the value and importance of the work done. 
In the course of the repairs undertaken, a few interesting and hitherto un- 
known facts came to light which may be briefly stated here. A false doorway was 





found in one of the pre-Muhammadan monuments at Dera Ismail Khan where 
each panel is ornamented with a single full-blown lotus flower and the doorway it- 
self stands on a radiating arch whose voussoirs are set in good white lime mortar. 
‘These features are said to be of extraordinary rarity in these monuments, At the 
Palpara temple in Bengal, “the door frame is elaborately designed and exquisitely 
ornamented in moulded and sculptured brick, the refinement of the decoration and 
ss restriction to the entrance imparting something of the peculiar charm of certain’ 
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‘Spanish monuments and all the more deserving of appreciation in the East where 
rest tion in the application of ornament is not a common feature.” Near Jaipur, 
in thé Cuttack District of Orissa, there is an old bridge of eleven arches called 
the’ Tentulimal bridge erected by the early sovereigns of Orissa belonging to an 
age ignorant of the use of the arch. At Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency a novel 
piece of conservation was that carried out to the magnificent old Baobab tree 
which was one of the execution trees formerly used by the Adilshahi Sultans for the 
hanging of prisoner At the Gupta temple at Bhumara in Central India some 
exceptionally beautiful sculptures were discovered. ‘The image of Ganesha in the 
temple “‘has the big ears natural to an elephant instead of the'usual short ones."” ‘The 
services of two Italian experts were secured to re-affix the paintings of the Ajanta 
frescoes to the rocks from which they were peeling off. The experiment is stated to 
have proved a complete success in spite of considerable difficulties in the way. 

‘Under Explorations, the site of Harappa on the old bed of the Ravi, south- 
west of Lahore, was explored and the ruins examined. Remarkable seals were found 
bearing legends totally unlike any other form of script known in India which suggest 
that “‘at this site lie buried the remains of a city of very great antiquity and of seeming- 
ly quite peculiar culture,” Further explorations carried on at Taxila losed a new 
strata of buildings so that it now transpires that there were four strata of buildings 
instead of three as originally supposed. These buildings are stated to belong to 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries B.C. Many interesting relics have also been 
found and described. ‘Two sculptures of historical value were discovered at Muttra 
and at Gopalpur near Muttra, ‘The statue at the former place is now worshipped 
as Gokarnesvara Mahadeva but judging by its dress it appears to be the statue of 
aKushan King seated in Indian fashion on a Simhasana. ‘This statue is supposed 
to give “useful information as to the general style and character of the missing 
heads of the Kanishka, Wima and Chastana statues, and for this, as well as for 
other reasons, is of special interest.” ‘The other statue is that of Manasa Devi 
which has an epigraph yet to be deciphered. At Nalanda “the most interesting 
find of the year was a long and important record inscribed on both sides of a large 
copperplate, surmounted by a seal soldered to its top, which bears an emblem the 
dharmachakra flanked by two gazelles, which is the insignia of Nalanda.” ‘The 
copperplate records the grant of villages for the upkeep of the monastery at Nalan- 
da but also contains references to the kings of Sumatra and Java. Interesting 
political questions of the ninth century are thus involved which will be elucidated 
in due course. “In the southern circle, Mr. Longhurst had the good fortune to 
discover. an importait and hitherto unrecorded group of rock-cut temples at a 
place caNed Bhairavakonda, 28 miles north-west .of Udayagiri, in the Nellore 
District. There are cight temples in all excavated on a rocky hillside forming 

Mr. Longhurst considers them all to 






























the western face of a picturesque ravine.” 
have been erected by the Pallavas and to range in date from the seventh to the end of 


the eighth century. "This fortunate discovery has added an important group to the 
jist of really early Hindu monuments in the Southern Presidenfy."” In the Gwaligg 
u . ‘ 
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Staie, the capital of a Garuda pillar was found which appears to belong to the” 
period of 150 B.C. “ 
Under Epigraphy, many manuscripts, coins, copperplates and records” were 
secured. Of these, -the inscription of Yuddhamalla discovered by Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantula is of geeat interest, It is a metrical record of about the middle of the 
tenth century A,D., and as such is much older than the oldest Telugu poetical 
work hitherto known, vis. the Telugu Mahabharata of Naonaya Bhatta dating from 
the eleventh century A.D. The discovery of this inscription leads one to infer that 
“there must have been, as in Kanarese, a Jain period of 'elugu literature prior to 
the eleventh century A.D,, whose productions are now lost to the country for reasons 
yet to be discovered.” An inscription discovered at the Elgandal Fort, Karimnagar 
District, has brought to light the fact that the Mughal Emperor, Aurangzeb, had a 
Hindu writer by name Rae Biridraban serving under him and that at the time when 
the inscription was engraved he seems to have held the post of Governor at the 
Elgandal Fort, “The selection of a Hindu Governor for the frontier fort of the Qutb- 
Shahi Kingdom indicates the characteristic shrewdness and sagacity of Aurangzeb.” 
‘The Report before us is altogether an interesting and informing record of 
much useful work done. B. P, 














“Karnataka Sabdanusasanam.” 
(Revised Bdition) 








KARNATAKA-SABDANUSASANAM of Bhajtkajankadéva, is 2 classical grammar of 
the Kannada language, with which no devoted student of that language and literature 
can be expected to be unacquainted. Yet it is not improbable that this scientific 
treatise has been insufficiently studied or used, if not altogether neglected or over- 
looked, by some earnest students; not because of their ignorance of its impor- 
tance, but because the only available edition of the work by B.T.. Rice, Esq., Cal-Bay 
M.R.A.S., late Director of Archwological Researches in Mysore, was not within 
easy reach of all on account of its prohibitive cost. It was a bulky volume owing 
to the inclusion of the transliterated text in Roman characters, perhaps for the 
convenience of the foreign student, but of no use to the Kannada reading public. 
And it had been long out of print. 

In these circumstances, the revised edition, recently published. by Praktana- 
imarsa-Vichakshana, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, M.A. M.R.A.S., retired 
Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, is most welcome to the expectant 
public of the Kannada Nadu. ‘The book is more handy, some unessential matter, 
such as the English transliterated text and the somewhat antiquated essay on 
Kannada Literature, being omitted, the size being reduced from quarto to 
octavo. ‘This reduction has made practicable the reduction of the price to the 
modest sum of Rs. 5. 

Besides, other highly desirable improvements have been introduced, as 
referred to by the distinguished editor in his preface :—"'The paragraphs have been 
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vbroken up into convenient lengths according to their subject matter, and words 
im combination separated where necessary. The of punctuation marks has 
been™Margely availed of to make the meaning of the passages as clear as possible. 
‘The sutras of the present work quoted in the commentary, as well as the words 
taken up for explanation in it, are printed in big type. The sources of other sutras 
occurring in the commentary are indicated in brackets by their side.” The 
appendices which have involved much patient and erudite labour in their prepar- 
ation and the index of technical terms are very useful adjuncts, ‘They afford 
facilities for rendy reference to the student of a critical study of the subject. The 
English translation of the sutras and additional notes Inay be found useful to 
the readers more conversant with English. 

‘The learned introduction is another interesting and valuable feature of the 
work. [t affords a brief survey of the grammatical literature of Sanskrit showing to 
what extent it has influenced the scientific development df the Kannada grammar. 
‘The form of the sutras, the Vritti (gloss) of the Vyakhya (commentary), and the 
very name and arrangement of the work are all suggested by Sanskrit grammar. 
It embodies the discussion which leads to the appreciation of the culture and 
recognized position of the learned author, and his high patriotic aim to bring to 
the notice of the learned the claims of the Kannada Language and to promote its 
cultivation along with precision and elegance in the use of it; in short to revive 
the glories of the brilliant age of Kartnada Literature which had been associated 
with the Jaina supremacy under the Ganga and Hoysala Dynasties of Mysore." 

‘The learned and well-known editor of this second edition has brought to bear 
‘on this important work all his learning and patient research and experience to 
remove the several defects of thé first edition and to introduce many improvements, 
as testified to by that true lover of Kannada language and literature, Mr. 
B. L. Rice, (.1.K., but for whose devoted efforts to bring out the first edition 
under almost insurmountable difficulties, this monumental work could not have 
seen the light of day and paved the way for the present edition, as also by 
other competent observers such as Rao Bahadur Mangesha Rao, B.A., of Madras. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar has placed the Kannadigas under a deep debt of gratitude 
by presenting’ to them this second edition of Karpataka-Sabdinusisanam in this 
new and charming form. But a desire still lingers that a still cheaper edition may 
be made available so as to be within easy reach of all students of Kannada. 

HN.V. 












































é History of Indian Logic. 
RY SATISCHANDRA VIDVABHUSHANA 








‘THE greatness of a nation is proved by its intellectual activity and sprritual life. 
How Hindus have been able to keep up an uninterrupted tradition in both these 
respects, in the midst of social and politica! vicissitudes of far-reaching influence, 
is the marvel of history. In logic, grammar, rhetoric, Fituals and Vedanta, 
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the stream of thought risisig in the dini and distant Vedic period, has continued to” 
flow with undiminished volume, though early, medieval, down to modern times, 

‘and every department of thought enriched by new material has been developed to 

a degree almost incredible. ‘There is endless work in research therefore still left 

to be shouldered by noble-minded and patriotic scholars who aim at disclosing to 

the world the great thought-wealth bequeathed to the moderns by the selfless 

souls of Ancient India. 

We have recently received a copy of “A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, 
Mediaval, and Modera Schools)"” in English, written by the “late Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Satischandra Vidyabhushana, M.A., Ph.D. MLR.AS., FASB. and subse- 
quently brought up-to-date by I. J. $. Taraporewala, with a Foreword from the 
Hon'ble Justice Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, We need not say that it is one of the 
greatest works in modern times, and of the highest literary value, 

‘The author has brought his keen insight, profound learning, and critical 
acumen to bear upon a subject which ordinérily is reckoned too dry to appeal 
to-common minds, but which ‘clothed in the tiger’s skin of latter-day jargon, 
is positively dreadful, Even those who are honestly curious to know what 
Sanskrit logic intends_to convey by the flood of sounds, altogether unintelligible 
even to one who has mastered the other literary branches of Sanskrit, are reduced 
to despair when they find they have to malg their way slowly and patiently across 
pitfalls that beset the path at every step and through a wilderness of names and 
definitions which for a long time appear to be arbitrary and unmeaning. A 
scientific history of Hindu thought has long been a desideratum. 

We, therefore, heartily welcome this work, calculated to help every carnest 
student to have a clear idea of the progress of Indian logic from the earliest 
times. Every part of the work displays scientific method, and perspicuity of 
style; and abounds in those biblical virtues that characterize modern publications 
of the highest quality. We hope to be able to review it in detail, in a later issue. 

ALK. 


















‘The Lhota Nagas. 
BY J. P, MILLS, LCS, 
With an Introduction and Supplementary Notes by J. H. Hutton, C.L.2sy 
Hon. Director of Ethnography, Assam. 
Published by the direation of the Government of Assam, 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London and Bombay. 
Price 2554. net. f 








STUDENTS of ethnography in India will welcome this valuable addition to their 
libraries. Mr. Mills writes as a keen observer and not as a theorist, which makes 
his book doubly welcome, His book, like Mr. Hutton’s on the Angami Nagas 
(iagmillan, 1921) is typical of the method that should be followed in writing 
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ionographs of this kind. ‘The book is divided into seven parts, devoted to the 
following topics :—General, Domestic Life, Laws and-Customs, Religion, Folk-Tales 
and Songs, Language, and Appendices (relating to Lhota Calendar, Human 
Sactifice, etc.). Mr. Hutton’s introduction is both interesting and suggestive, For 
the main part, it invites attention to the significance of many points in 
‘Mr. Mills’ account of this intetesting tribe. In doing this it gives us a good 
glimpse of the composition of the Naga tribes, which enables us better to under- 
stand Mr, Mills’ description, Mr. Hutton’s general summing up as to the affinities 
of the Nagas will be-read with interest by anthropologists everywhere, as he is the 
first writer to put forth a comprehensive view, based on Iamly reliable data, of the 
whole tribe, ‘The book as a whole is excellent both from the anthropologist’s and 
from the’ general reader's point of view, It ought to give an impetus to the study 
of tribes and castes in India, for it is written in an attractive and striking style. 
Mr: Mills must have cultivated much intellectual sympathy with the men of the 
tribe he writes of—and his preface shows that he counts “friends” among them— 
for without the closest intimacy of relationship with them, the information he 
gives could not have been forthcoming. We commend the book to all interested 
in Indian ethnography: 
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Vaishnava Lyrics. 





Mr. J. A. Chapman who has done into English verse these lyrics with the help of 
two other Bengali gentlemen. with a view to awaken the minds of non-Bengali 
readers who have till now found in them nothing soul-stirring or spiritual. Mr. 
Chapman sayé that the lyrics are utterly charming, We would say they are not only 
charming but, what is more, they are full of spiritual inspiration. ‘In under- 
standing the deeper spiritual note underlying the passionate note of love sounded 
in these lyrics and seeing in Radha the perfect devotion of a soul immersed in 
divine love, the foreigner could indeed be said to have understood the heart of 
India which is religion itself, It is a pity that the Vaisknava Lyrics should be 
confined to sentiments of Bengal. Such lyrics are to be found in plenty in the 
poetry of Maharashtra and, more than anywhere else, in the divine songs of the 
‘Tamil Vaishnaya saints. ‘The highest form of sensuous love is not inconsistent 
with the perfect devotion’ of man to God. Rightly understood and rightly 
interpreted these soul-stitring songs carry with them a moral exhilaration that 
can be fgund nowhere but in India. It is to be regretted that the two Hindu 
authors who have helped Mr. Chapman to publish this book did not induce him 
to write upon this phase of the question, if they at all intended that their book 
should be*s moral eye-opener to others. We are extremely thankful to the 
authorities of the Oxford University Press for having published these priceless 


lyrics. “ KD. 
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‘The Vedanta, its Ethical Aspect. . 


BY M.R.Ry. K, SUNDAKARAMA IVBR, AVE. M.A. it 





‘He book deals with a subject from which moder India is drifting. It is a collec 
jon of writings by a well me in Southern India. [t consists of eleven 
chapters, ten of which are reprints from old issues of "Vedanta Kesari'’, the organ 
of the Ramakrishna Mission at Madras. ‘I'he more important of them deal with 
Vedanta as the source of spiritual truth, and as universal religion, on the practical 
aspect of the Vedantajeont Vairagya and Progress, on the nature, causation, and 
the motive nf Karma, and an Karma ag related to Seryice. 

The subject is treated in a way that should afford a clear grasp of it to the 
average, educated reader. ‘The suthor is by no means technical, nor is he by any 
mean a self-centred yanskritist ; but a well and widely-read discourser on the 
Vedanta, who has rendered his subject interesting as well as illuminating. Owing 
to the brevity of this note, we have to abstain from any critical or appreciative refer~ 
ences to individual contents in the book: but we can recommend the book to the 
class of people, who, on reaching’ middle-age and a secure income, feel an awaken- 
ing desire to know the nature of the phenomena of life and death, In going to 
this writer, they may be sure that they are not going to a bigot or a doctrinaire, 
Dut to a cultured writer, who deals op@uly with a subject of paramount human 
interest 

So much for the matter of the book. As to the get-up, it iy the product of 
the Vanivilas Press of Srirangam, whose enterprise in the publishing line needs no 
fresh comment, ‘The price is three rupees. 




















The Faith of Islam (Fourth Edition). 
BY THE REV. CANON SEUI, D.D. 
Diocesan Press, Madras, 





THE Faith of Istam has now reached its fourth edition and still stands unrivalled 
as an exposition of the basis and tenets of this great religion. It is not a personal 
history of its founder, nor of its political adventures ; it is a history of the develop- 
ment of its doctrines arid so fills up a gap in the literatate of the subject. After a 
chapter on the foundations of Islam, the basis on which it rests, we have an‘account 
of the Quran and the Traditions, which latter form its second basis. ‘The®auestion 
of inspiration is lucidly dealt with. ‘Then comes a chapter on the various sects 
of Islam, brought up-to-date by the inclusion in it of the latest sect, thesAhmadiyah 
one. ‘The chapters on the creed of Islam, its practical duties and its feasts and 
fasts conclude a wide range of subjects. ‘The value of this book lies in the fact 
that it is based on original Arabic and Persian sources and may, therefore, be 
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accepted as an authoritative exposition. ‘To all students of comparative religion 
titis work is invaluable, as they will find here a clear and concise statement of 
point? little known and on which information is not easily procured. A copy will 
_ be found in the Society's library. It can also be obtained from the Diocesan 
Press, Vepery, Madras, 





A Short History of Sanskrit Literature. 
BY M, CHAKRAVARTHI, J : 
Samkhyatirthay Professor of Sanskrit, Vidyasagar College. 
Published by 








. K, Bhattacharya, 4, Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta, 
Price RS. 1-8—0, 








‘THIS is an excellently written, but poorly printed, handbook of Sanskrit literature, 
Itis based on standard authorities on the subject and in places it draws on original 
sources. Mr. Chakravarthi deserves to he congratulated on producing » handy and 
accurate history of Sanskrit literature, which is well within the means of every one, 
When a next edition is called for, we have no doubt he will have realized the 
importance of producing a work of this*kind on good and durable paper. 











Introduction to the Bhagavad-Gita, 
BY V. K, RAMANUJACHIARYA, BA. 
Ex-Member, Madras Legistai Council, Madras. 
s Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Madras. 





MR, Ramanujacharya’s introduction to the Gifu is suggestive to a degree. In his 
preface he avows his indebtedness to theosophical teaching for a proper 
understanding of this renowned work. Mr. Ramanujacharya’s study ought to 
prove helpful to many a student of the Ga, who like the author has found 
himself confronted with dificulties in understanding it. 

CHR. 


NOTICE. 





‘The Indian Antiquary. 
Society of Antiquaries of India. 

HK last forty years have witnessed a great advance in antiquarian research: in 
India, and Indians themselves are exhibiting increasing interest in all that apper- 
tains to the past history of their country, Where formerly the study of India’s 
important archeological, epigraphical and numismatic relics was confined to a 
handful of Englishmen and one or two Indian scholars, there are now many 
Indians, including the trained officers of the Indian Archwological Survey, who, 
devoting expert attention to original documents and lithic and other records, are 
able to supplement and occasionally correct the conclusions arrived at by acknow- 
Jedged European authorities. ‘The time, indeed, appéars to be ripe for the creation 
of a Society of Antiquaries of India, formed on the lines of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, which would include améng its members, not only those Indians 
and Europeans, who have established their position in the field of historical and 
archeological research, but also the Ruling Princes and Indian gentlemen, like 
the late Sir R. Tata, who are ready to encourage and support the labours of the 


‘wained antiquary. 
In the event of such a Society being constituted on lines approved by those 


interested, and its importance and prestige being further secured by the grant of a 
Royal Charter, it is proposed to transfer to it, ns the organ of its activities, the 
‘well-known Journal, he Zudian Antiquary, founded fifty-two years ago by the late 
Dr. Burgess, which deals with the history, archeology, epigraphy, folklore, ete., of 
the whole of India and Burma, 

“The Indian Antiquary.” 

It is recognized that the foundation of the proposed Society of Antiguaries of 
India must involve much preliminary discussion, and that considerable delay in 
daunching the Society on a working basis is unavoidable, It has therefore been 
arranged for the time being to direct efforts to securing the continued existence of 
The Indian Antignary, which is at present the sole property of Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
R.C, Temple, Bart,, by transferring the possession and management of the Journal 
toa small private company, Zhe Indian Antiguary, Ltd., which, in the event of 
Sir R. C. Temple hereafter desiring to relinquish active management of the Journal, 
would cary on the work which he has undertaken alone for so,many years. 

Since its foundation by Dr. Burgess in 1872, he Zndian Antiquary has 
deserved well of India, He edited it till 1885, when it was taken over by Dr. 
J. F, Fleet and Sir R. C. Temple till 1892, by which time it had become the chief 
xpoitent of orientabvresearch in private hands and the chief medium for the publi- 
cation of Indian epigraphical studies. For several years it trained and maintained 
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a private staff for discovering, collecting and reproducing in facsimile all kinds of 
Indian epigraphic records; and its volumes, which have now reached No, LI, 
chshgine the whole history of epigraphical research as a systematic study, More- 
over, it has performed pioneer work in teaching a new generation of Indian scholars 
the method of securing accurate kiiowledge of the annals of ancient and mediaeval 
India, Well-known Indian scholars to-day, as well as European authorities, are 
among its most valued contributors. For several years Professor D, R. Bhandarkar 
was associated with Sir Richard C, ‘Temple in the editing of the Journal. Since 
his resignation, the appointment of an Indian joint-editor has been filled by 
Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Mr. S. M, Edwardes has also taken a part 
in the joint-editorship. 
‘An Appeal to Students of Indian Antiquities. 

In the light of the above record and with a view to providing the proposed 
Society of Antiquaries, when hereafter founded, with a journal of established repu- 
tation, the Directors of the private company, formed to take over Ze Indian Anti- 
‘quary from the sole proprietorship of Sir R. C. Temple, now appeal to all Indians 
and Englishmen interested in India’s history to assist their object, either, by be 
coming annual subscribers to the Journal, or by sending donations to be utilized 
in consolidating its future position and enlarging its scope. ‘The annual subscrip- 
tion to the Journal is Rs. 20, and may be paid to The Superintendent, Zndian 
Antiquary, British India Press, Mazagon, Bombay, or to Messrs, Bernard Quaritch, 
Ltd, 11, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W. Donations may be sent to 
Lt.-Col. Sir R. C. Temple, Bart,, [c/o Lloyd's Bank, Ltd. (Messrs. Henry 8. King 
9, Pall Mall, London], who as chief editor and director will have the con- 
trolling voice in the management of the Zndian Antiguary Ltd. 

(Signed) R. C. TEMPLE, 

(y ) RE, ENTHOvEN, 

( )S.M, EDWARDES, 
Directors, Indian Antiquary Ltd. 
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Subscriptions received during the quarter ending 
31st December 1923. 





Names. 
Messrs. 

M. Mahadevan, Bangalore of 
F. R, Sell, Bangalore .. . 
Rev. Father Aucouturier, Bangalore 
Government Epigraphist, Fernhill =i 
Rev. F, Goodwill, Bangalore. Ey 
N. Kamaksharow Naidu, Bangalore 
Dr. R. Shama Sastry, Mysore 
Rev. J. B. Buttrick, Bangalore. . 
P. K. Gode, Poona. B ve 
Sir William Beardsell, Madras. * 
D, Venkataramiah, Bangalore. : 
P, Sampat Iyengar, Bangalore. 
G. H, Krumbiegel, Bangalore .. 
M.N, Kuka, Bombay ‘a ” 
‘Thomas Leishman, Bangalore. , 
Cowan Holburn, Bangalore a 
Dr. A. P. Fernandez, Bangalore .. ¥ 
Principal, Maharaja’s Sansktit College, 

Vizianagaram 6 
K. Tr, Bhashyam Iyengar, Bangalore Sf 
I.R, Isaac, Bangalore “s as 
Rev, P. Picot, Coromandel, 
M. R, Munisiddappa, Mysore. 
8. A. Venkateswara Iyer, Battagundu 
J.B. Cook, Ashambo * 
K, 8, Krishnamurthy Iyer, Madra: S 
K. A. Neelakanta Sastry, Chidambaram 
H. 8, Narayana Rao, Shimoga .. 
V.N. Ghokale, Chikodi e 
Honorary Secretary, Cosmopolitan 

Club, Madras ay 
Rev. A. R. Fuller, Bangalore 
G, Paramasivayya, Bangalore. 
B. Balaji Rao, Bangalore : 
Rev, Father A. Lobo, Bangalore . 
C,H. Doveton, Bangalore. a 
V. Aiyasami Iyer, Bangalore. 
R. Narasimhacharya, Bangalore .. 


Curator, Watson Myseum, Rajkot i 




















Vol. 


xu 
x1v 
xIv 
XIV 
xv 
xIV 
. xiv’ 
XIV 
XIV 
xIV 
XIL 
xIV 

XIII & XIV. 
XIV 
xiv 
XIV 
XIV 


xiv 
xv 
xIV 
xiv 
xiv 
xiv 
xIV 
xIV 
xIV 
XIII & XIV 
xIV 


xiv 
XIV 
xiv 
xIV 
xIV 
xIV 
xIV 
xIv 
xIV 


Amount. 
RS, AP. 
50 0 
500 
500 
300 
500 
300 
300 
500 
300 
300 
500 
500 
1000 
80 0 
500 
500 
500 
30 0 
50 0 
500 
800 
B00 
B00 
300 
35 0 
35 0 
650 
350 
850 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
850 


List of books presented or purchased, ete., 
> during the quarter ending 31st December 1923. 


Director-General of Archzology, Simla— 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 1920-21. 
Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 14, Antiquities of 
Bhimbar and Rajauri by Ramachandra Kak. : 
Superintendent of Archeology, Burma— 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, Burma, (or the year ending Stat 
March 1928. 
Registrar, Calcutta University— 
History of Indian Logic” By Satishchandra Vidyabhushana, 
Registrar, Mysore University— 
Mysore University Calendar for 1928-24, 
Sir P. S, Sivaswami Iyer's Address ‘at the Convocation of the Mysore 
University—24th October 1928,” 
Report of the Mysore University for 1922.28, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Mysore— 
‘The Mysore State Administration Report for 1922-98. 
‘The Dewan’s Address at the Mysore Representative Assembly—October 1923, 
The Guide Book of Mysore. 
‘Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 
Designs on Prehistoric Pottery from the Mimbres Valley, New Mexico, by 
Walter Fewkes. 
The Science of Man—Is needs and its prospects by Karl Pearson. 
‘The Indian in Literature by Herman F, C. ‘Ten Kate. 
‘A New Era in Palestine Exploration, by Elihu Grant 
Leopard Men in the Naga Hills by J. H. Hutton. 
Ancestor Worship of the Hopi Indians by J. Walter Fewkes, 
Pigmentation in the old Americans with Notes on graying and loss of hair by 
Ales Hodlicka. 
Curator, Oriental Library, Mysore— 
“ Karnataka Sabdanusasana ”—Revised Edition. 
Oxford University Press (Publishers)— 
“Vaishnava Lyrics.” . a 
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Presented by— 
Col, Raja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh of Bajang, Nepal— é 
Yeginibhairah Bijaya, about 195 years old. - 
Old Newari Navaratri Pooja Bidhi. 
Yagnavalkya Mithakshara, written on leaves about 700 years ago. 
‘Tatwa Kaumudi Dasa Mahabidya, 
Sapta Sati Chandi, about 900 years old, 
Ramayana, about 800 years old, 
(All these manuscripts are in Niwari characters.) 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore— 
+ Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference (28th Jan. to 1st Feb, 1922). 
Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A, M, Tabard (Translator)— 
Essay on Gunadhya and the Brhatkatha. 
Mr. T. K, Balasubramanyam, Srirangam— 
‘The Vedanta—its ethical aspect by Professor K, Sundararama Iyer, 
Mr. K, N, Venkatasubba Sastry; Mysore— 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. I, Nos. 8 and 4; Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 
8; Vol. VII, No. 2; Vol. VIII, No, 2. 
By purchase— ,, 
Siva Tattwa Ratnakara—Part I, Published by Messrs. B, M, Nath & Co, 
Narrative of the Military Operations on the Coromandel Coast against the 
armies of the Dutch, French, and Hyderali Khan by Munro Innes. 
“ Sabdakalpadhrama ” by Raja Sir Radha Kanta, 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 (two copies), 2 and 4 and 
Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2 
In exchange for back numbers of the Journal— 
Mrichchakatika or Toy Cart edited by N. B. Godbole. 
Sri Bhashya of Ramanuja edited by Vasudeva Sastry Abhyankar, Parts I & II. 
“Vikramdrvasiyam” edited by Shankar Panduranga Pandit, 
Subhishitivali of Vallabhadeva edited by P. Peterson. 
Milati Madhava of Bhavabbuti edited by R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Yogasutras of Patanjali edited by Rajaram Sastri Bodas. 
Vyakarana Mahabhashya of Patanjali edited by Kielhorn (Vols, II & III), 
‘Hymus from the Rigveda by P. Peterson. é 
Panchatantra Part I edited by Kielhorn. ° 
do Parts II & III edited by Dr. G. Bitler. 
do Parts IV & V edited by Do. - 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 
By D, B, RAMACHANDRA MUDALIAK, Esg., M.RAS. 
(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


























MUSIC is believed to be of divine origin, and it is said that Brahma obtained 
music from Samaveda. “It is the language of the soul,” says Deussen, the 
great thinker, who recognizes in it the summit of all art. According to 
Hindu tradition, before the world was created, an all-pervading and a most 
melodious sound issued from Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara, who were 
themselves the first musicians. The fact‘that music has intimate relation 
with astronomy, astrology, medicine, painting, has been demonstcated 
by ancient Indians, who held that music deals with ever so many things, 
continually helping to maintain universal harmony. In support of these 
statements, there is a number of very interesting legends. 

‘Among the celestials, there is a class, known as Gandharvas, meaning 
angels. They are twenty-seven in number, like the Nakshatras, meaning stars. 
Of the fatter, Hasta is considered to be both a nakshatra and a Gandharva. 
The Sun and the Moon are also Gandhatvas. ‘The wives of Gandharvas are 
called Apsarases. All these are famous for their most enchanting music, 
dancing and acting, They devoted themselves so exclusively to the cultivation 
of this art that music is known as Gandharva-vidya., The musicians of 
Indra's court are selected from this class. u - 
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In Yajurveda, speech is personified as woman, and it is said that if she 
is allowed to approach the Gandharvas, she may not return, being likely to 
be captivated by their songs of syren sweetness. We are told also that the 
Gundharvas are excellent archers, and that once upon a time, when Gayatri 
flew in the sky asa bird to reach the Moon, she was struck by an arrow 
shot by a Gandharva in order to prevent her from:carrying“off the Moon who 
was a brother Gandharva, » The Gandharvas gave rise to a form of marriage, 
called “Gandharva Vivaha", based on free love, which is acknowledged as * 
one of the forms of nfarriage allowed by both divine and human laws. The 
Apsara women were being deputed by Indra to tempt the sages at their 
penance, and to turn them back from their aspiration to divine powers. 
Sakuntala, the world-famous heroine, js the daiighter of an Apsarasi, Menaka 
and of Rishi Viswamitea. 

Kinnaras and Kimpurushas are other varieties of Gandharvas with 
animal faces and human bodies, who are also associated with music. The 
Gandharvas were singers, Apsarases were dancers, and Kinnaras were per- 
formers on musical instruments. With these are ranked Angirasas also. 
Narada and Tumbura ure the reputed leaders of the heavenly choir, and are 
to this day invoked as the deities presiding over music. When Shiva per- 
forms the mystic dance, Nandi accompanies him with his voice and Vishnu 
beats tune, Such beliefs serve to show that music has, in all ages and 
climes, exercised a most peculiar fascination over human beings, nay, over all 
living things. Indian kings and chiefs have invariably patronized every branch 
of music and ifit had not been for the munificent rewards at the hands of the 
Maharajas, Indian music would not have been the flourishing art that it is 
to-day. The spirit of such encouragement still sarvives. : 

Whether as a science or as an art, this most important and intricate 
subject has more or less engaged the attention of all civilized and uncivi- 
lized people, and has often stirred them to a living interest. In India 
especially has it flourished from primeval times. From the most remote 
ages, music has been regarded as one of the necessaries of life and not as 
a lusury that could be dispensed with. Not a single event of importance, 
in public or private life, is solemnised without the sweet discourse of music. 

Music is distinguished from all other human arts and sciences in that 
it is the one thing that will relieve the afflicted and the oppressed hear, that it 
will bring rest and refreshment to the wearied brain and tired limb, and that it 
will appeal to all human beings of whatever grade of society ot civilization. 
‘There is a most sensitive chord in human body which is set vibrating 
by the appeal of music, and even the most hardened heat cannot fail to 
be touched by it and to be momentarily changed for the better. This 
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‘appreciation of music is not confined to human beings alone, but is shared by 
all anjmate nature. The most familiar instance is that of a cowherd, who 
making music on his rough pipe prepared from the ordinary reed gathers 
together all the straying cattle and brings them home safely. The Lord Sri 
Krishna, as Venugopal, the cowherd and the lute, is the Indian idealization 
of this fact. . The dreaded serpent is charmed by the strains of music and 

. its gambols, before the snake-charmer's pipe, ate evidences of the divine 
power of music to subdue the most savage fury in nature, Witness also the 
child, with its undeveloped instincts, soothed and hushed’to quiet and sleep, by 
the swect melody of the lullaby, in the loving tone of its mother, although the 
child scarcely compichends what is being sung. 

Though not bearing on the subject, it may casually be mentioned that 
in all sciences and arts, the knowledge of ancient Indians was so advanced 
that a tailor was able to make a man's coat, when the measurement of his 
neck alone was given, a sculptor was able to cut out the figure of a man 
from granite, with only the dimensions of his little finger as a clue, and an 
artist would paint the figure of a woman by an iden of the length and the 
thickness alone of the hair of her head being given ;and as to their upright- 
ness a promissory note consisting ofa couple of lines written on a palmyra 
leaf, perhaps not even’ four inches long, bound them more surely than any 
registered document of the present day, for a period of seven succeeding genera. 
tions, in one case, and perpetually in the case of the other. They made large 
transactions with no more living witness than fire. Documents for gifts and 
sales were made only with the sprinkling of a handful of water. 

Indian music which is presided over by Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, is instinct with religious fervour, as is evidenced by the fact that 
in India all religious ceremonies, devotional prayers, and social per- 
formances, are invariably accompanied with «the chanting of musical 
verses. The Hindus gave the art of music a religious character. They had 
their own vocal and instrumental music and characteristic and favourite dances, 
and one of the chief deities, who is very fond of dancing, named Nataraja mean- 
ing king of dancing, is enshrined at Chidambaram. This is the God that gave 
salvation to his devotce Nanda, though he was a Panchama, notwithstanding 
that he had been kept out of the temple bj the priests. The curriculum of 
their stidies in music would do credit to any of the most accomplished 
musical institutions of the present day. Music was thought to be a neces- 
sary part fot only of the secular enjoyments and religious devotion, but of 
warfare and funeral ceremonies as well. Songs were sung by numbers of 
devotees, both by day and night. 

Almost all the kings of ancient India weré patrons and themsel 
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connoisseurs of music, and royal ladies strove. hard to acquire mastery in” 
singing. In the palaces of kings, there were chambers known as “Sangitha- 
sala" meaning the music saloon, in which dancing and singing were practised 
and demonstrated. The princes of ancient India not only received instructions 
in music, but also composed musical poems in three principal branches, vis., 
lyric, epic and dramatic. Great composers received munificent rewards in 
the shape of grant of five hundred villages, the revenue of all southern 
districts for forty years, and forty lakhs of gold coins of the value of two 
and a half rupees each. A certain poetess received from a Pandya King, the 
reward of an elephant, a chariot and a garland of golden flowers for her 
poetry. This indicates what love they had for music in those days and 
also what attention they paid to women’s education. 

Mr. Bain has remarked that no people, excepting the Indians, have 
ever presented a variety of musical composition with alliteration ; 
“What are the various metres of Greece and Rome which have filled Europe 
with astonishment, when compared with the extensive range of Indian 
poetical writings?” While speaking of rhythm and metre impressing upon 
the ear, he says, “they are helpful to memory.” Mr. H. T. Buckle says that 
there are more numerous and more complicated metres in Indian music, than 
are to be found in any of the forms of European music. Sage Valmiki set the 
Ramayana to music and his pupils, Lava and Kusa, sang the whole poem so 
exquisitely as to attract the notice of Sri Rama, the hero of the epic. 

Indian music was in a thriving state even three thousand years ago. 
‘The works of Bharata who flourished in the fifth century in the south,’ those 
of Sarangadeva of the thirteenth century, also of the south, and of Ahobala of 
the seventeenth century, of the north, are all held in very high esteem at the 
present day as the standard works on Indian music, in which the pitch of the 
notes has been well fixed $0 as to give a correct idea of notes, and thereby: 
to determine them. Nammalwar, a most pious Dravidian saint, was also 
considered a great authority in music. 

During the reign of Pandya kings, in Kumari, the capital of South 
Madura, there was a musical sangham (institution). Most of the works 
written by them happened to be washed away by flood. A few that re- 
mained were destroyed by the Buddhists and the Jains owing to religious 
animosity. Some that still remained became extinct, as no onc could 
make a practical use of them on account of the difficulty in correctly inter- 
preting the technical portions. - 

Also, during the reign of Nilandarathervil Pandya, in South Madura, 
there was a similar sangham, in which one of the scholars by name Atham- 
kofasan, a disciple of Agastya, read and recited with musical grace the most 
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‘renowned Tholkappiam, Thol means old, Kapyam isa corruption of Kavyam, 

meang literature, meaning old composition. The Tamilians of old used 
twenty-two srutis in reciting even their religious hymns, known as Tiru- 
ghanam, Thevaram and Thiravasagam. 

The ancient inhabitants of South Madura were using twelve thousand 
ragas with twenty-two swaras, instead of twelve swaras of the present day, and 
were using Veena which was known then by the name of Yal, with seventeen, 
twenty-seven, one hundred and even more strings. A reference to the real 
grace and embellishment in music can be found in the lines of Sillippadikaram. 
Sillappu is a corruption of Silambu means an anklet, and Adhikaram means a 
chapter, meaning a chapter on anklet, a Tamil drama, written by Ilankovadi- 
gal, ie., younger prince, whose brother Sengattuvan ruled over the Tamil Chera 
country about eighteen hundred years ago, The commentary on this work by 
Adyakumular contains reference to the grace and exquisite skill displayed in 
the art of singing and dancing, by Madhavi, a most enchanting actress, to 
please her lover Kovilan, The first sangham of South Madura conducted the 
music classes for over two thousand five hundred years, but after its extinction 
it is impossible to ascertain the minute details of music prevalent then, 
though Ilankovadigal, who flourishéd in the first century, has given some 
particulars, 

Subsequently, Bharata and Sarangadeva of the South also gave similar 
details. Divakaram, meaning metrical foot, an important Tamil lexicon, 
gives a lot of information and minute details concerning the early Dravidian 
music. Bharata has composed “Natya Sutra” meaning a treatise on dancing, 
but this has not survived, and only one chapter of the whole book, the twenty- 
fifth chapter, alone exists, which contains mostly the fundamental principles of 
the art. It is but the rudiments of this that are yet in vogue in India, and 
even in this, some of the minor details described are not easily intelligible, 
hence they are not in practice, nor has any improvement upon them been 
found feasible. 

Voltaire says, that before Herodotus, the Greeks wrote all history in 
verse, which custom they borrowed from the Egyptians, who in their turn had 
it from the Hindus, sinceall the sacred and classical writings of the Hindus 
are in «verse. It may also be noted that the whole of the Tamil literature, 
vis., théblogy, in which the Tamilians excelled all other notions of antiquity, 
philosophy, astronomy, medicine, and in fact every work of theirs, such as 
even grammar and dictionary, were also in verse. 

Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, visited India two thousand five bun- 
dred years ago for the purpose of obtaining information, and determining the 
notes of an octave, Sir W. Jones and Colonel Tédd- say that amongst, The 
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system of the Hindus of early ages, music appears to have attained,a 
theoretical precision. i: 

‘The twelve notes including the minute quarter tones of the Indian music 
were carried from India to Japan, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
China, Malaya, Siam and Annam. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says that the Indian art of music was destined to 
exercise a very wide influence. The art passed on through the Persians 
to Arabia. King Shapkol of Hind, at the invitation of the Emperor Behram 
of Persia, sent ten thousand musicians to Persia. From thence, it was intro- 
duced into Europe by Guido Avezzo, in the beginning of the cleventh century. 
The Greeks like the Egyptians, had but six notes, and the Italians ndded the 
seventh. To Judio Arentine, a monk of the thirteenth century, belongs the 
credit. The Indians had, however, a number of them then, and later Jayadeva 
in the North composed in Sanskrit a series of the most delicious strains, in 
varied airs, which are the delight of the Hindus to the present day. 

Nearchos, who accompanied Alexander the Great in 325 B.C., 
says that in India the writing was done on well-beaten and smooth cloth. 
Tt is well-known that the art of wriging, though known to Indians for 
centuries, was hardly resorted to by them asa means of perpetuating the 
music of their sacred Vedas. Their mode of transmitting knowledge of music 
was by) means of learning the songs, by the ear. The faculty of memory, 
intensively cultivated, and brevity of expression, were the principal means of 
preserving knowledge. This is also the case with musical literature, 
Much of this knowledge has been handed down, from generation to genera- 
tion, by traditional and oral transmission. 

From the éighteenth century onwards, there have been a number of 
poets in India most religiously disposed. I refer here to only one of them, 
most popularly known in South India, whose works are even to-day treated as 
‘Thyagarajaiya, a great saint-who flourished a hundred and 
\go at Tiruvadi, a place of well-known religious importance in the 
Tanjore District, had, on Ekadasi days on which Ke fasted completely, com- 
posed in all ten thousand song poems in praise of God, but with the exception 
of a comparatively small number, all of them were destroyed by fire. Subse- 
quent to his death, his contemporaries who survived him, and who belonged 
to a different schoo! of philosophy. smitten with jealous causedy by the excel- 
lence of the poems, destroyed a large number. About five hundred of them, 
however, have escaped the fate of the rest, but not even half of these are in 
general use now, asno musician can succeed in rendering them faithfully. 

ese inspired veroes of the great saint, apart from their religious fervour, 
philosophic depth, and musical merit, are also high class literary compositions 
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Yn Telugu. He as frequently expressed the view that music is the best 
medium for attaining salvation. 

IR order to prevent further deterioration of these valuable song poems, 
Mr. KV. Sreenivasa Iyengar, a brother of oné of the greatest living 
musicians of Southern India, well known as Me. Tiger Varadachar, has 
made a very praiseworthy endeavour to publish them in popular notation, 
with commentaries, in a number of volumes known as “‘Thyagat Hridayam,” 
of which the first volume has already been issued. 

At the All-India Music Conference held at Bavodi on the 22nd March 
1916, under the gracious patronage of His Highness the Gaikwar, a meed of 
praise was given to the ancient Dravidian proficients in music. It is 
also established from the very commencement that the Dravidians had more 
minute notes aid sub-notes, in their scales than are to be found in 
modern di mee 

Besides this, the theory was that the keynote of each science had to 
be religiously reserved for the purpose of teaching it only to those best 
fitted to receive it. And it was for this reason that the fundamentals of 
any science were nowhere openly explained. ‘The presumption was that 
the science which was not learnt Uirectly from a teacher could not be 
acquired by mere individual effort. The mystery of each science was 
generally taught by the Gurus, in their last moments, to a deserving disciple 
whom they considered to be a worthy’ recipient. 

In the Sri Chakram, a mystic geometrical figure with forty-eight tri- 
angles, which has been set up generally in all temples by Sri Shankaracharya 
the Jagad Guru, all is plain and easily understood with the exception of one 
ttle secret, which forms the key of the whole Chakram and which is not 
easily perceived by the uninitiated. Without knowing the secret key the 
Chakram is unintelligible. In the same manner there are hidden mysteries in 
other sciences, such as cannot be understood, unless taught by the Guru, but 
the secret is revealed from time to time only to a select few, who are tried 
through a long course of pupilage. ‘They had likewise a key for even the 
most dificult calculations in music which however has most unfortunately 
been lost. 

It is observed that music stimulates the nerves, regulates the circulation 
of blood improves the concentration of mind and lessens bodily pains and 
mental worries. Dr. Knox says that music refines the soul, infuses better ideas 
and thoughts, and animates action. The great poet Milton required constantly 
the Lydian airs to brace him up against cating cares. On one occasion 
Mr. Lloyd George expressed that he would rather be a musician than 
the Prime Minister of England. Martinus Capilla fells us that fevers cout! 
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be cured by songs. Dr. Cox relates a case of insanity in a soldier having beef 
most miraculously cured by music. Mr. Burton says that Farinelli, cured 
King Philip of Spain of his melancholia in the eighteenth century. Dr. Rush, 
an eminent physician, observes that the Germans are seldom affected with 
consumption, because of the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them in vocal music, as it constitutes an essential branch of their education. 
‘A. most renowned music master of an important academy asserts that he had” 
known several persons who were consumptive having been restored to health 
by the exercise of their lungs in song. Sir William Jones has remarked 
that music has the power’ of digestion and absorption. With this view in 
ancient. days Indian princes were in the habit of hearing music after food. 

Pet animals such as cats and dogs have also attraction, for music. Even 
mice are drawn out of their holes and spiders from their webs by the effects 
of music, and they run away when it is discontinued. Sir John Hawkins 
says that when a house was infested with snakes, musicians were called for 
who by their music charmed them away. An American scientist says that 
a milkmaid sang while milking, the cow would yield a fourth quantity of 
milk more than usual. Minstrel Saga gaid, while sailing, music on board the 
ship attracted fishes which jumped into’ the boat. Bul-buls and nightingales 
keep fluttering about when they hear music, Wild elephants and antelopes 
tempted by sweet strains approached the garden at which Sirajuddaulab was 
entertained at a picnic. 

It is not always easy to express in writing any idea springing up in the 
human brain, in a manner sufficiently clear to all, nor can any written book re- 
produce the innumerable variations met with in the articulation of sound. 
Much less is it possible to convey the peculiar impressions produced by gestures 
and other graces used by a public speaker. More elusive still are the 
delicate shades of blending in the musical notes of an Indian melody. No 
notation therefore, however complete, can accurately describe the magni- 
ficent outcome of the highest inspiration. Although the Indians were known 
as the best mathematicians who dealt with integers up to thirty-two places and 
decimals to many places, yet they deliberately omitted to record any 
measurement for determining the notes of music, as it is not possible 
accurately to decipher the minutest details by committing them to* writing. 
You have all noticed that when’a stone is thrown into water, waves are 
formed round the central point, which gradually increases in diameter and de- 
creases in intensity at a regular uniform interval and this is just the case with the 
sound of music. It can only be caught by the ear, as the variations outstrip 
our power to represent them. The ancient Indians were therefore very 
‘Gouservative, and for real’ and accurate knowledge of musi » they had greater 
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> faith in oral instruction and personal guidance than in written books. Hence 
theix, apparent indifference to musical notation, for when once a piece 
* was Teduced to writing, it ceased to live and became mechanical. 
fficult to indicate exactly in writing the manner and ex- 
pression of emotional ideas in singing, as emotion is as much a part of us as 
understanding. Emotion obeys fixed laws, and follows an orderly and uniform 
course and runs in sequence. It has its logic and method of inference and 
therefore it is ‘a part of the mind. Dr. Seaman most thoughtfully 
suggests that we can concentrate greater intensity of fecling in a single musical 
note than in pages of writing. Presumably it was on such considerations that 
the Indians decided that they should not attempt a notation fot Indian 
music. In spite of this, however, a system of notation had been worked ont to 
serve a popular purpose, 

It is interesting to quote Sarangadeva's doctrine of the origin of human 
sound, He says “The idea in the mind generates Agni, meaning animal heat, 
which in its turn generates Vayu, meaning sound. This Vayu proceeds 
upwards from the Mooladharam, meaning the centre of the trunk, through 
the stomach, the heart, the head, gnd finally emerges, through the mouth, in 
the shape of Nadam, meaning voice. In these five places, Nadam obtains 
five corresponding names, of Atishookshma meaning very minute, Sookshma 
meaning minute, Pushta meaning developed, Apushta meaning undeveloped, 
and Krithrima meaning artificial sound, The very minute sound is audible 
only to Yogis contemplating salvation. ‘The next to it, vis., minutesound also 
is not audible to every one, but it may sometimes be heard by closing ears. 
‘The Nadam increases in intensit}, in the ratio of 1, 2 and 4, being Mandram 
meaning low in the heart, Madhyamam meaning middle in the trunk, and 
‘Taram meaning high in the head. ‘The sound which is thus produced has 
twenty-two varieties. The sound which could be distinctly heard is called 
sruti, meaning note. There are twenty-two nadis meaning arterial passages 
across. When the air passes through them, these passages dilate, and the 
sound comes out fully concentrated. Inthe same manner, there are twenty- 
two sthanas in the trunk and the head. The outcome of these twenty-two 
notes are the twenty-two srutis which were once prevalent in India, though in 
modern practice, we recognize only twelve srutis. The ancient Tamilians had 
desigffated the saptaswaras by Tamil names. They were known as Kural, 
Kaikkilai, Uli, Ili, Vilari and ‘Taram. Each of them denotes a varying 
passion,“e.g., Kural means natural tone, Tuttam means sound produced by 
the help of the tongue, Kaikkilai means unreciprocated passion, Ulai means 
disappointed howl, Ili means contempt, Vilari means campassion, and Taram 
means high. Subsequently, but even before the age of Panini, 250 B.C, These 
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seven notes were known by the present Sanskrit names, vis., Shadja, Rishabha, . 
Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, Dhaiwata and Nishada and were designated 
by their initial letters usually adopted for the seven notes used as symbo!s, for 
facility of singing, viz., Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. But the notation 
was not further developed and deciphered, because the minute classification 
of sound effects was found to be incomplete and inaccurate in writing. 

The human intellect is so constituted that by hearing often a particular 
tune you can fix it in the mind, but cannot so accurately commit it to writing, 
‘as these gross symbol§ can never indicate the subtler variations of the living 
voice. This phenomenon is found in a smaller degree even among animals, 
You will surely feel amused when I say that even the domestic dogs have 
Tearnt to bark in various tones, indicative of their desire as distinct from the 
bark of a wild dog. A domesticated dog has a bark of eagerness as in the 
chase, that of anger as when growling, the howl of despair as when shut up, 
the bark of joy as when starting on a walk with his master, the bark of 
demand of ‘wishing-for a door to be opened, and the baying at night as an 
alatin. All these, doubtless, indicate various emotions and desires, and this 
is the result of the dog having lived in close association with human beings 
whd are the highest manipulators of veice, and of its having heard their 
various articulations of joy and sorrow. 

It is generally believed by the Hindus that the surest way to secure the 
blessings ‘of a deity is to utter its praise in music, and our Bhajana organiza- 
tions, which in these days find curious imitation among foreigners too are 
based on this principle. Sri Chaitanya, among the latter-day saints of India, 
is said to have danced and sung till be fell into a fit of ecstasy. ‘The fact is 
remarkable that, even in the most advanced iations in the world, praise and 
prayer are generally accompanied by music. In the Chinese annals, a curious 
belief is recorded that music has the power of making even the heavens descend 
upon ‘the earth. It is religiously ordained that Samaveda should be recited 
with musical grace. 

Charles Darwin says, “It appears probable that the progenitors of the 
human race, whether males or females, before acquiring the power of expressing 
their mutual love in articulate language, endeavoured to charm each other with 
musical notesand rhymes.” Women generally possess sweeter voice than men 
as their throat does not undergo any change of form by age. And4f this 
serves as any guide at all, we may infer that they first acquired musical 
power in order to attract the other sex. But if this be so, this must have been 
the case ong long ago, before our ancestors had become sufficiently human to 
justly appreciate women for their intrinsic worth. 

‘Naturalists Are nfiuch divided in their views as to the object served by the 
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* ginging of birds. The males of song birds do not in general search for the 
females, but on the contrary, their business in spring is to perch in some 
conspicuous spot, breathing out their full and amorous notes, which by instinct 
the female knows and repairs to the spot to choose her mate. It is affirmed 
that this is certainly the case with the nightingale. Mr. Beepsteen, who kept 
a number of birds during his life-time, asserts that the female canary always 
chooses out of a hundred competitors the one whose notes please her most. 
Mr. Yarrel says that during the season of songs the first rate bird sometimes 
sings till he drops down dead by rupturing a blood vessel. 

Having given a very brief account of the origin and history of Indian 
music and other susceptibilities in connection therewith, I shall now proceed 
to give you the rudiments of the musical notes of the Indian octave, compat” 
ing them with the English. 

In determining the number of notes, the ancient Indians seem to have 
been influenced by their partiality for the mystic figure seven. For the 
musical notes are seven, known as Saptaswaras, the oceans of the world are 
seven, known as Saptasamudras, the worlds are seven, known as Saptalokas, 
the planets are seven, known as Saptagrahas, the saints who formed the 
religious ancestors are seven, knowh as Saptarishis, the days of the week are 
seven, known as Saptawaras, the arteries for feeling the pulse of himair 
beings are seven, known as Saptanadis, the principal colours are geven, and 
the constituents of the human body are also seven. 3 

It would interest you to know how the pitch of these seven notes was 
originally fixed by the saints who lived in forests, by careful observation, 
the sounds uttered during the ?espective seasons by the various birds and 
animals by which they were surrounded. 

The late Mr. Chinnasamy Mudaliar, M.A., who hid made music his life 
study and who spent the whole of his hard earned fortune on it, describe’ the 
various notes, with reference to the emotions that give rise to them. He says, 
Sa is the sound of joy and happiness, produced by the peacock, at moments 
of rapture, which generally happens when the clouds gather in the sky, 
indicating the commencement of the rainy season. Riis the troubled low 
of the cow in calling to her calf dragged away from her. Ga is the puzzled 
bleat of the goat, in the midst of its flock, calling for the aid of its fellows 
Ma is ‘the unhappy cry of the heron on the bank of a pool, uttered on seeing 
the gathering of the clouds, and anticipating a flood, which would force her 
to flee elsewhere for safety. Pa is the note of joy sounded by the nightingale 
at spring tide, the brightest period of the year. Dha is the neigh of readiness 
of the horse, at the moment when the rider approgelies it. Ni is the 
sorrowful yell of the elephant when the mahout strikes the back of “its 
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head with an iron rod. Stringed instruments were invented to imitate 
the hamming of bees, and drums to reproduce the sound of thunder. 

‘These saptaswaras have both literal and figurative meanings. Shadja 
means originator of the six notes, Rishabha is so called because the Rig- 
veda was chanted to its key, Gandhara is so called because it is 
associated with the Gandharvas, Madhyama means the ‘middle of the 
seven notes, Panchama means the fifth note. Dhaiwata means the 
unaffected note, which is not moved from its own position in relation to 
other notes, and Niskada means the note with which the scale terminates. 
Of the lower animals, the cock alone is said to be able to reproduce the 
whole gamut of the musical scale. 

The lowest of these seven notes is called Shadja, as it forms the 
foundation of the other six. Shadja is derived from Sanskrit, shad 
means six, and ja to be born, meaning the fundamental note which 
determines the other six. This note repeated at the end makes up a 
complete octave of eight notes. The scale thus formed is divided into 
two halves, each being composed of four notes, the first and the last of 
which remain immutable, while the two intermediate notes alone are liable 
to variation, ‘These seven principal noes are also based on phonological 
principles, being, related to the seven principal vowel sounds, vis. has 
bearing to Sa, # to Ri, € to Ga, @ to Ma, % to Pa, aif to Dha and # to 
Ni. They are also divided into four main castes according to merits, vis., 
Brahmans being Sa, Ma, and Pa, as each of which contain four 
stutis, Kshatriyas being Ri and Dha with three srutis, Vysyas being Ga 
and Ni with two srutis and Sudras being, sharps and flats, as unstabless 
being affected by the relative value of the various notes. 

Every noteis composed of three tones, vis., first, third and fifth, i, Sa, 
Ga and Pa of the Indian tones, of C, E, and G, of the English tones, in the 
same way as the sun's ray is composed of three primary prismatic colours, 
vit, yellow, red and blue. Musical harmony is attained only if the pitch 
of the sound is uniform. These seven sounds which succeed each other 
proceed from the grave to the acute. The grave and acute sounds are 
the two extreme ends of the scale, The highest sound of the octave is 
produced by double the number of vibrations, of the lowest, and the most 
acute note is the eighth of the series. The two extreme notes @te the 
octaves of each other, one being the lower and the other higher. A melody 
thus formed of a succession of notes taken from the first series, preserves 
the same character if it is sung in the same order, higher or lower. A musical 
scale so formed of consecutive sounds has no other limit than those of 
oug power of perceiving sounds. The sounds having been thus fixed, they 
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sate further operated with reference to Ragas and Talas. Raga indicates 
the type of melody, and is the general name given to a large variety of 
songs’ coming under the type, and Tala indicates rhythmical beat, which 
determines time and fixes the relative duration of musical sounds with 
reference to a fixed unit. All ragas however may be divided into four 
classes, those ‘consisting of five notes, those of six, those of seven, and 
the mixed ones consisting of irregular notes. The arrangement of ascent 
and descent in the last class is not the same as in the case of the 
first three classes. This class may therefore be calltd compound Ragas. 
‘There are seventy-two ragas, each involving seven notes, classified into twelve 
distinct groups and thirty-five talas commonly recognized. ‘The main ragas 
have been sub-divided into innumerable ragas of derivative scale, and these 
are called their wives and sons known as Raginis and Putras; of which about 
one thousand ragas are said to have been generally known, but about two 
hundred alone are in general use now. It should be observed here, that few 
voices can touch in artistic singing all the notes of the three octaves. Accord- 
ing to the Indian tone of music the compass of the human voice, generally 
of a matured adult, is three scales, one below the register and the 
other above it. b} 

Every raga in the Indian music is associated with some divinity or 
other, for example, Shankarabharana means ornament of Siva. Some 
names have also reference to particular sound, for example Garudadhvat 
means note of an eagle. These names are partly of a connotative nature, 
while the rest are mostly arbitrary. Music was so much spread and 
developed in ancient days, that different melodies were generally fixed for 
different seasons and for different periods of the day and night, and the 
rule is observed even to this day. 

‘The raga which is sung in winter which introduces five other seasons 
in succession begins with Sri, as Hindus begin everything with Sri, which 
means Lakshmi signifying prosperity. So, the raga also begins with Sri, 
and therefore in winter, which is the commencement of the seasons, Sriraga 
is sung. Next is the spring, which means Vasantha and therefore Vasantha- 
raga, as its name indicates, is sung in spring. In summer, songs are sung in 
Panchama tone as it is the substitute for Dipika, which means a burning 
lamp ard is associated with heat, which would produce flames. Megha means 
cloud, and so the Megha Mallar raga is sung in the rainy season to produce 
rain. Bhairava raga is sung in autumn, as Bhairava is another name for 
Siva, who, together witl his consort, Parvati, is particularly worshipped 
in autumn, and Narayana raga is sung in winter, as it is associated with 
heroism, the winter being considered the most convenien® season to engéSe 
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in war. Similarly, Hanumatodi is intended for the morning, Kharaharapriya” 
for the noon, Subhapantuvarali for the evening, and Natabhairavi for the 
night, and so on. There are also notes expressing reverence, request, 
pleasure, sorrow, etc. Mayamawagowla denotes reverence, whereas Hari- 
kambodi is intended for imploring. For expressing sorrow and pleasure 
respectively, Punnagavarali and Bilabari are largely used. For royal courts 
Arabhi, and for love Mohana, are used. The Hindu musicians take great 
chre not to confound the notes intended to express these varying passions 
of the human soul, It is said that by way of test, the Emperor Akbar 
commanded Naik Gopal to sing Dipika raga; in obedience to which the 
Naik went to the Jumna river, plunged in up to his neck and sung 
the characteristic notes. As he went on flames burst out and he was con- 
sumed to ashes in spite of his being in water. Then the experiment of 
Natabhairavi raga was entrusted to Thansain, with the result that though 
sung at midday its notes induced darkness and encircled the royal abode, as 
far as the songster’s voice could be heard. 
In the English music, the seven sounds are called Do, Re, Me, Fa, Sol, 
La ahd Si, which are derived from the, first syllable of each line of a Latin 
hymn written by Paulus Diaconus who flourished in Italy in the eighth century 
and the letters of the alphabet usually adopted to indicate the seven notes 
are C, D, E, F,G, A and B. These letters are repeated for each octave, 
with the terms sharp and flat, equivalent to Thivra and Comala in the Indian 
music for the intermediate notes. When the compass of these notes, English 
and Indian, are compared, the difference can be mathematically expressed, with 
282 points for the English notes against 268 points for the Indian notes. 
English Do Re Me Fa Sol La. Si Do 
24 27° «30 32 86H— Sk 
48 
Indian Sa Ri Ga Mas PasdDha’sSNi_s Sat 
ee a) a a | 
44 
‘The Hindu music attained perfection at the very commencement 
and it continues to remain perfect. For, it may be assumed that 
the calculations used by the Hindus at present are as they existéd from 
the earliest times, The very fact that the octaves as they proceed Rave the 
vibrations of their notes in geometrical progression, shows that the musi- 
al ear was most delicately trained. : 
_Mr. Vossius maintains that Egyptians who borrowed their masic from India, 
had also a musical seale similar to that of the English, many centuries beforeGuy 
of Stezzo published his own. There was however a good deal of controversy 
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a5 to the twelve notes, till Heyden in 1732, Mazart in 1736 and Beethoven in 
1998, fixed and divided in equal temperament the various tones and semi-tones. 

Physiologically speaking, the ordinary human ear is capable of appre~ 
ciating tones having 33 to 4,000 vibrations per second, i.e., from the lowest 
basis C.33. vibrations to the highest treble, C.5'4223 vibrations of the piano 
taking Sa as the basis with 2160 vibrations. Tones above and below this, 
even when audible, can hardly be distinguished from one another. The 
lowest limit has been fixed at 16 vibrations and the highest at 38,000 vibra- 
tions a second, by employing very small tuning forks, ‘A sound correspond- 
ing to 38,000 vibrations a second is also audible. But the modern scien- 
tists in America who have been making very minute researches have not been 
able to fx the velocity of the vibrations that ought to be audible to the 
human ear, 

In the animate beings the vocal chord is essential for. producing sound. 
‘The vocal organs of both human beings and animals present a general resem- 
blance. Some of the animals have large sacks attached to the vocal chords 
which increase the resonance of the voice, for example, the noisy braying 
of the ass is due to this. On the other hand the giraffe, porcupine and a 
few other animals, have no vocal chord and hence they are mute. Accord- 
ing to Professor Max-Muller, the average length of the vocal chord in man is 
18} millimeters when relaxed and 23} millimeters when stretched, whereas 
in women 124 millimeters when relaxed and 154 millimeters when stretched, 
thus giving a difference of about } between the two sexes, which accounts 
for the different pitch of the male and female voices. One millimeter is equal 
to 1/25th of an inch roughly, and therefore the vocal chord of a human being 
is about $ to $ of an inch, The man’s vocal chord is about } longer than 
that of a woman or a boy, but the timbre and the form of the larynx differ in 
various races of mankind and with the Tartars and Chinese the voice of the 
male does not differ so much as in most other races. 

Turning to the subject of musical instruments, I may mention that in 
ancient days the Indians had brought even instrumental riusic to a high state 
of development. They had stringed and wired instruments very peculiar and 
adapted to their mode of singing. ‘These instruments had generally seven to 
twenty-one strings denoting the seven main notes. Veena was known then by 
the name-of Yal with a hundred and even more strings and it is said that an 
instrament used by the great sage Agastya had a thousand strings. A great 
variety of wind and other instruments were also in use. 

‘The Indian musical instruments may be classed under three main heads 
in each of which there are methods calculated to produce musical sounds. 
Firstly by pulling metal, wire, or catgut-strings stretched to tension and 
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producing sounds from them by strokes, either by plucking, or by striking, of 
by friction by horse hair. Secondly, by percussion and compressing ait and 

letting it out, through hole or holes in various proportions. And thirdly, by 

blowing air through hole or holes with varying speed and by subjecting it by 

some device, metal, wood, or horn or other substance to measured strokes. 

The Veena is alluded to in the, Vedas themselves while the flute is the 

favourite of Lord Sri Krishna, Although wind instruments are more largely’, 
in use, yet they have been of secondary importance for the reason of their use 

by the mouth which is generally considered as unclean by the Hindus. 

The innumerable musical instruments of Indians, most of which are very 
ancient, are indicative of the ingenious variety of India’s music, ‘There are 
over fifty kinds of stringed or wired instruments, eighty kinds of wind instru- 
ments and a hundred and twenty kinds of other miscellaneous instruments. 
Among drums alone there are over a hundred kinds. Of the latter, three kinds 
were most remarkable. They were the battle drum, the judgment drum and 
the sacrificial dum. ‘The battle dram was regarded as an equivalent to the 
present-day regimental flag and the capture of the battle drum meant the de- 
feat of the army. Even list of the various instruments will surely bea very 
lengthy one, nor do I attempt to expfain them, as it is not possible to de- 
scribe all of them at one stretch. I would however mention one of each kind, 
taking first a stringed or wired instrument, 

Of all the musical instruments, the stringed or wired instruments of 
India are the most melodious, full of grace and embellishment and capable 
of great range. Among wired instruments the Veena is one of a very high 
order, and it occupies the first place. According to Hindu mythology, it is 
one of the emblems of Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning. Its stem two to 
three feet long, forming the frame, is generally made of jack-wood, to one end 
of which is attached a hollow wooden resonance box of the shape of a 
hemisphere, and to the other end just below, but half a foot away from the butt- 
end, is also attached a gourd to balance the instrument on the ground, 
There are a number of sound holes, on the plain upper surface of the re- 
sonance box, on which a bridge is placed. On this frame, the wires are 
fitted and spread over twenty-four rigid frets made of brass or silver and are fixed 
and screwed at the twoends of the frame, It has four main wires‘and three 
sub-wires all screwed tight on the scaled stem, and each of them has a 
range of two octaves up to the last fret. ‘These four wires are usually tuned 
to the key note. They are played by the right hand finger nails specially 
allowed to grow or by a plectram worn on the finger’s tip. The three 
side wires are styick not only as a kind of drone to the music but also to 
“mark time and contribute harmony. The main wires are operated by the 
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weft hand fingers. The various notes are produced on the frets in contact 
with which the wires are worked and vibrated. 

‘The next in order are the instruments worked by compression of wind. 
Those worked by various other methods are considered to be next to them 
in excellence. I therefore take a wind instrament, Nagaswaira the pipe, It 
is in common use’ throughout India. No ceremony is complete without it. 
Itis made generally of black wood but the modern tendency has been to have 
it overlaid with silver or gold plates in token of the proficiency of the per- 
former. It consists of a tube two to twoand a quarter’feet long conical in 
shape enlarging downwards with finger holes bored horizontally and with cad- 
jon leaves fixed to the muzzle as a mouth-piece. The piper blows through the 
tube, simultaneously working with the finger on the side holes also, with varia~ 
tions of sounds of acute and grave scaled down to key note. There are in all 
twelve holes, seven of which are generally used by the fingers, and the remain- 
ing five are left alone to regulate the pitch. These holes are fully or partially 
covered according to the delicacy of the note to be produced. While blowing 
through the muzzle, the horizontal key note holes are worked with eight fingers 
of both the hands, Great skill is required to bring out on this all the notes of 
the gamut, It is always accompanied*by one or two drones, which indicate 
the fundamental note and the fifth note, vis., Sa and Pa of the Indian tones or 
C and E of the English tones. On the Nagaswara the performer can produce 
all the graces of music. The music is very pleasing but it is not intended to 
be heard at close quarters. 

I next take an instrument known as Jalatarang falling under the category 
of the third class. In this there is an arrangement to produce musical sound, 
by striking with two thin sticks held in both hands fourteen China cups of var; 
ing sizes placed in a semicircular form and filled with water in different pro- 
portions s0 as to produce the different tones and semi-tones. ‘These cups are 
placed within the radius of the performer's reach who sits in the centre. It 
requires a drone to maintain harmony. But this latter day invention makes 
no provision for the subtle effects of blended notes. 

Having given only one instrument of each of the three important kinds, 
I wish however to make at least a mere reference to a few other ancient in- 
struments of noteworthy features. In Ceylon there isan instrument which 
has only*two strings, one of flax and the other of horse hair and has tiny 
bells attached to it. The hollow part of this instrument is half a cocoanut 
shell covered with the dried skin of a lizard and perforated below. With a little 
variation there is a similar one in Assam. Another of the kind is in the Punjab 
but this is provided with forty-five strings, seven for each swara. In Deccan 
there is a similar instrument made of clay and a long drurt made of deer sia. 
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Another in Burma is shaped like a boat and is provided with forty-two bami+, 
boo sticks of various lengths. These are beaten with a wooden hammer to pré- 
duce the required notes. Another instrument in the North has a bow!“inade 
of ostrich egg and there are a number of other instruments of extraordinary 
kind even the exact shape of which is unknown, Each variety can produce 
some peculiar grace or graces of music. 

You are probably aware of a recent invention by one Mr. P. Subba Rao, 
B.A., who is a native of the Northern Circars, The invention is a happy 
combination of the two instruments, vis., the jalatarang and the harmonium, 
The inventor calls it Jalactronium. Its arrangement roughly is that a current 
of electricity passes through a wire which when electrified produces a magnetic 
field, and as the wire is wound round’a piece of iron the magnetic effect is 
increased. ‘This magnetised iron attracts another piece of iron to which ham- 
mers are attached to strike the various cups, The hammers are made of 
special material and produce no harsh or metallic sound. ‘The magnetic 
arrangement by which the cups are struck is called a “relay”, The range 
compasses from two to four octaves. Magnetic relays that strike the cups are 
actuated by keys on a switch board, By pressing the necessary key of the 
switch board the hammers strike the corresponding cups producing various 
musical sounds. The key switch board may be imagined to be of the kind 
of a typewriting machine. The harmonium is kept in unison with the jalatarang 
which actuates it. ‘The notes on the harmonium correspond to those in the 
cups in the same or higher or lower octave as may be fixed. The short and 
sharp sounds of the jalatarang, combined with those of the harmonium, produce 
a pleasing effect. ‘The keys of the harmonium are utilized as the keysof the 
switch board, to faithfully reproduce the notes both in quality and in quantity. 
A standard set of cups are kept ready for comparison and other cups are 
standardised by filling them with the requisite measure of water. Two or 
more corresponding notes of different octaves can be produced at the same 
time by playing with both hands. A barmonist who sings with this arrange- 
ment requires no other accompaniment. This invention is really novel. 

‘There is yet another invention known as Subra-Veena by one Mr. P. S. 
Subramanyam, The invention may be said to be the combination of 
harmonium and veena. The main -object of the invention isto supplant 
harmonium, a latter day's invention, with veena, a classical and national in- 
strument, In this a key board has been provided and a note is produced by 
pressing a particular key which at the same time works on the striking lever 
and in turn it operates on the various strings of the veena. More minute 
strains are similarly worked while the various strings are under vibration. 
Spbtle effects of bended. notes are produced by pulling the lever to which a 
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Mape is attached. This invention is intended solely to facilitate the learning 
Of veena-playing which is very difficult, and also to produce richerand more 
conceNtrated notes, the vena is in unison with the harmonium. This in- 
vention is also novel, F 

Let me remark in passing that of all English musical instruments the 
violin is the only one capable of reproducing every variety of intonation ‘and 
grace and calculated to unfold the infinite potentialities of Indian music. 

I hope this brief account, which I have been able to place before you, 
will convince you that Indian music has a history of its own. Need I say 
that Indian music commands the admiration of every scholar, who has made 
a searching study of its origin and history, and who wishes to know what 
lights up every face in an Indian home? 





TWO TAMIL DANCES. © 
A. S. RAMANATHA Avvar, Esq, B.A. 


Najya-kastra, or the art of acting was developed in great elaboration by 
Bharatamuni in his Bharata-astra of about the fourth century A.D.; but as 
it was itself probably based on the carlier Nayasiitras of Sildlin and Kri8adva 
who have been referred to by, and must therefore have lived before, the great 
grammarian Panini, the age of the dancing art of Aryan India as a science 
goes back to very high antiquity. The Tamilian branch of this art, although 
it followed its Aryan sister in certain particulars and copied several of the 
technical terms relating to that science in later times, must have had, how- 
ever, an antiquity equally hoary and also maintained a distinct individuality in 
this, as in many other branches of culture ; for we find here several varieties 
of dances peculiar to her own independent civilization, which are absent in. 
the Sanskrit treatises. In the Ararigérrukadai and the Kagaladukadai, the 
third and sixth chapters of Pugér-handam, the first book of Silappadigaram, 
some references are made to several of the varieties of dances in vogue in the 
carly centuries of the Christian era, and the learned commentator Adiyirk- 
kunallar (¢. 1200 A.D.) has taken this opportunity to insert, with copious 
quotations from some Tamil works, such as Agattiyam, Seyirriyam, Jayantam, 
Gunanal, Nataka-tamil-ndl of Mativana, ete., a fairly detailed account on the 
characteristics, significance, utility, etc., of the various kinds of dances, either 
purely pantomimic or accompanied by music, both vocal and instrumental, the 
principal reprsentatives of the latter being the yaz and the kufal. 

Kittus or dances were primarily divided into several pairs of sub-diyisions 
consistent with their character; and one such classification was the Santik- 
hattu? and the Vinddakkittu.d The former was the collective name of four 4 
kinds of dances which were indulged in by the hero or the dancer in a mood of 
reposeful enjoyment and asa means of aesthetic recreation while the Vinddak- 
‘kattu which had to appeal to the masses was more of a spectacular than an 
intellectual kind and was sub-divided into six varieties, vis.,5 Kuravai, 
Kalinajam, Kudakkittu, Karanam, Nokku and Térpavai with the, optional 
inclusion of the Vididakkattu or sometimes of the Veriyaffu as the seventh, 




















1. Q. J. M. S., Vol. XIT, page 157. Somé place Bharata before*Christ. 
28, Mah. Swaminatha Ayyar's edition of Sileppadigéram, page 80. 
4. namely, Sobéam, Meykittu, Avinayam and Nafakam, 
7 5, agamss Sig SSsos Corens un aghgor eras Pucrgex'—Page 81, 
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Of these, Kugakkitttu was also one of the eleven varieties (according to another 
“rouping) danced by the Dévas in their fight with their born enemies the 
asuras and enumerated in the following stanza 
‘seoruud sections srévSicos sisdr 
Gor gor orfuwd GduG—s ic Pur 
UL Luger CUO NGS Ureaure Uneiee aad 
Cancg dena srr PCei «35 
These again were classified into two groups of six and five each according 
to the posture of dancing, either standing or otherwise? 
* syGielum Qanetig, Geo GLid Uweir see 
wig shes ony 
and § ge. wiCU wadsrGe urea 
epee Sf pian wip,’ 6 
Of these we shall take up for consideration only the two vai 
and Kudam, which are described in the following lines of the Kadaladukadai 
as having been played on two special occasions : 
‘Lee gb seyesri anny Cari sd 
Cmdps sayy mou Gory 
arenes Gust wn@e a RB 
Beofler weri@r eeu ced’ —_—(Iines 52—55). 
In his commentary on these lines, Adiyiirkkunallar says that god Subrahmanya 
after having slain the demon Sirapadmasura who had concealed himself in 
the ocean, danced his war-dance of triumph on the heaving wave-platform of 
the oceanic stage to the accompaniment of the rattle of his drum (tugi),? and 
that later on, when all the other remaining Rakshasas threw down their 
‘weapons in despair and fled from the field before the war-god’s impetuous on- 
slaught, Subrahmanya screened his face with a parasol and played in derision 
the Kugaikkiittu or the Umbrella-Dance. These are the two 8 varieties of dances 
mentioned as peculiar to this god and it is noticeable that both of them are of 
Tamilian origin and do not find corresponding equivalents in the sub-divisions 
described in the Sanskrit Nama-sastras. Murugan (the Tamil synonym of 


















6. Mah. Swaminatha Ayyar's edition, page 89. 
7. ordat. Ber 
< att p pens urbap gs Ratha woreda p 
Sis P pe sien OFw gipyb—l], 49-51 of Kadaladukadai. 
Compare also Gat. guésseis Lrensdstge 
+ unsnaSGgets Cyamsse dad 
Csrappafetr gg.0Ipard—spApretsQwe—Tirnppugal. 
B Ser GunO gig Woda suns gm oonCie-~ Chitdimani. 
AD YssCsrO& FOL and SHUTLA Gacirggs@2A—Silap., page 2, 
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Kumara) is more popular in Tamilian South India than in the Aryan North 
where his worship is not so’much favoured 9;and we find him given an equal * 
status with Vishnu and Siva in early Tamil literature. He was the tttelary 
deity of the Kupitijinila-makkal 1 or bill-men, in whose routine of worship 
tudi' (deum) was the chief musical accompaniment and veriya/tu, a kind 
of wild spirit-possessed dance, formed an important feature. Tirumurugar- 
ruppadai, the first poem in the Pattuppastu, is in praise of this god Murugan 
and is considered so sacred as to be utilized by the devout ‘Murugites’ for 
their daily recitation (parayianam) ; while as many as eight pieces in the 
available Paripagal are exclusively dedicated to the glorification of Sevvé) 
(Subrahmanya).These Kudaikkattus are now sometimes performed during 
temple processions when the god’s umbrella-bearer cuts some capers with his 
unwieldy parasol in front of the deity; but the Kdvagikkittu is a greater 
favourite in these days in Murugan’s-worship and festivities. 

‘The second variety called the Kugakkittu is another dance peculiar to 
the Tamil genius, but again we do not find its counterpart in the premier 
Sanskrit treatises on the art of dancing. Its origin has to be traced to the 
purely pastoral pursuits of its votaries, the shepherds, who eventually came to 
consider it as one of the three favourite'dances of god Vishnu in his special 
manifestation as Gépila, the Divine Shepherd.t2 In the Saigam works!3 
but more frequently in the impassioned utterances! of the Vaishnava-d]vars, 
reference is made to the partiality of Krishna to this kind of dance. One 
such instance is in a verse of Periyalvir's Zirumofi 5, where its learned 











9. Elements of Hindu Feonography, Vol. Tl, page 415. 

10. GeGunetr dou encevens ymrsgoib—Zoikappiyam, Aha: S. 5. 

Li, Gpndsapehub Cunt poy. 6PsPuepAut—Chigimani, 

12, wnGurér Goa sTBenpysraypib— Zo/kappiyam. 
SHONOSS gPenrar sper Conam@ussysrfiyss scrpsc Bwi 
Kab PeCBrOBCrnB: acvigrot egamass'—Periydfvar-Tirumoli. 

1B, BLOM gue Caras anair— Paripigal, 3bUs.s, 1.83; 
SLESTLY GIOPOPC pro o—Silap, page 89. 

1d, Subsmigred sroayer Canis a s—UCHECUM gbupgrobPseomp. 
—Silap., page 89. 
ErunGe seer Cardiger ares, wd Seoomp., 
GLUTG.S CaresrgyirGwed rckGeagseb 
SLured Caren Genp—Supum abfigar un 98. 
SLo0Tg Sivdsgo Acmgwd spre aeseig . 
Lung Gugoré—Supur Pge9. Un 38 
SULA aMlss UTE SUBETE— Peas wras 48. 

115, GLbsOmBsbsnIEOs s ssm_aido abCsrGa—2b uss o-dPsGums. 
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ininientator has attémpted to trace the origin of this kind of pastoral dance 
a5 follows -— ‘ 

“As brabmans perform sacrifices in days of plenty, so too do. shepherds 
in prosperous times give vent to their exuberance of joy in improvising 
the Kugakkiittu or the Pot-Dance”—a recreation that would naturally have 
suggested itself toa class of men whose wealth was wooed, so to say, out of 
the cornucopia of their milk and butter-pots. “The dancer balances a tiet of 
pots on ,bis head and a few more on his shoulders, and throwing up some in 
the air catches them as they fall in succession (thus keeping up a continuous 
line of pots going round in the same manner as the game of ammanai is 
being played by little girls). .The pots are either common earthen ones or 
are made of an amalgam of five metals (pafichaloham).”, Lord Krishya as 
the prince of all shepherds (ayarkdn), was therefore the deity-elect of these 
arcadian performances, more particularly of the Kuravaikkittu (Skt. 
Rasakriga),}6 the idyllic dance played on the moonlit lawns of Brindivana to 
the entrancing accompaniment of his own divine flute, the musical instrument 
typical of mullai-nilam. The Kugakkittu is popular even to-day in the form 
of Karakamayam connected with the worship of Kali, in the Uriyage festival 
commemorating the sports of the infant Krishna, and in the street acrobats’ 
performances. 

But the authors of Silappadigaram and its commentary mention also a 
different occasion on which this Pot-Dance was played by Krishna ; vis 
that of the defeat of Bandsura in his own capital of Sonitapura (SOnagaram). 
Aniruddha, the son and grandson respectively of Pradyumna and Krishna, 
made love on the sly to Usha, the beautiful daughter of Bana, and was 
forthwith imprisoned by the irate father in his invincible fire-girt castle. But 
Krishna despite the spirited opposition of Siva, Subrahmanya, Ganga and 
all the goblin hordes entered the city,17 defeated Bina and would have killed 
him outright but for the timely pleading of Siva and Bina’s agreement 
publicly to celebrate the marriage of his daughter with her secretive lover. This 
was the occasion when Krishna signalised his triumph by a frolicsome spell 
of his favourite Pot-Dance. Two other varieties attributed to him are the 
alliyam and the mailu,38 which he indulged in on the occasions respectively 




















16, GprOfgesCarhanp Gut Cendelu srnaGueru—Chagamani. 
This dance has been described in Aychchivar-Kuravai in Silappadigaram. 
17. Compare the following description in Ziruzaratgakkalambagam, verse 89: 
Sarg Cure wb Garis wbéunmabarer 
Genoune Stmgeins yubet sepah 
FiScur Coben. SeurharreCe: 2 
18. GLwe Con deusgnet Cancr dadsands ger —$5—Chidamani. 
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of killing the elephant-emissary of Kamsaand Kamsa himself. Krishna had ip _ 
his eventful life in the Ayarchehéri several other opportunities for dancing ; he 
danced his petulant and jubilant dances when butter!9 and curds were Genied 
or given him, and danced again on the five-headed serpent Kaliya 20 who was 
polluting the Yamuna’s waters. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Balarémabharatam, a work on the dancing art composed by the royal 
author Balarimavarma-Kulagékhara (1758-98), Maharija of Travancore, 
mentions Shanmukhg (Subrahmanya) and Krishna among the bharata- 
pradhdna-purushas, or important divinities intimately connected with the 
dance 

The reason why the two varieties called the Kudaikkittu and the Kuak- 
iittu have been detailed above is because the sculptures found on the two 
yafi-panels flanking the entrance into the sanctum of the Adbhuta-Nardyana 
temple at Tirukkadittanam@ (Chenganacheri taluk of the ‘Travancore 
State), one of the thirteen divyadésams (holy places sacred to Vishnu) of 
Malai-nadu commemorated in the hymns of Nammilvir, may be taken to 
represent these two types of dances. The sculptures seem to belong to the end 
of the tenth century, and may therefore be contemporaneous with the few 
records of the Chéra king Bhaskara-Ravivarman (A.D. 980-1037) found 
engraved on the base of the circular adhisphana of the garbhagriha of t 
temple. These sculptures need not necessarily illustrate the dances of 
Subrahmanya and Krishna as such, but may even be representations of their 
exposition by mortal dancers, The Kugaiklattu panel is a good piece of 
workmanship and represents the dancer as exhibiting his skill on the dais of 
acovered mangapa (the Rarigamandape or the Kattambalam of temples?) 
while an attendant standing to his left holds an umbrella aloft, its duplicate 
being held perhaps by the dancer himself, although this detail is not quite so 
clear in the sculpture, Two other’ attendants provide the musical accompani- 
ment consisting of the inevitable mridarigam qnd a pair of cymbals. A flock 
of five hamsas looking more like ducklings than royal swans is secn sunning 
itself on the roof of the mangapa and adds to the picturesqueness of the whole 
composition. The other panel of Kugakkitttu is also from the chisel of the 
same sculptor as is evident from the general style of its work and the recurrence 








19. Compare his title of Gaais@amién per Z 
20. cause gn p ArwUs annex Cata—Tirveéngadamalai, verse. 
srersuruelp arofugeASee grumiuWerid #6 50— 
21. It is perhaps a happy coincidence that the temple contains a sculptural 
representation of the Kigakkzitn while Nammilwir has also described 
the god of this place as: 
‘eagigh CaniioGarcin giant sibun@er. verse 5. 
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the same details as in the other piece. The posture of the dancer is, if 
anything, more vivacious and the attendants are figured with a more expressive 
touch Of realism: witness the agile bend of the drummer's body andthe 
watchful pose of his head. The dancer's head is dressed up in the karanda- 
makuga or the dhammilla style poplar in representations of Krishna and the 
absence’ of the tier of pots has: to be accounted for by limitations of space. 
‘Two pots each afe enjoying a doubtful equilibrium on the extended left and 
bent right arms of the dancer, while three or four pots,are seen dangling in 
space thrown up in the quick volutions of his rhythmic movements to be 
caught as they fall and thrown up again in succession. 

Such are the two dances illustrated in the accompanying photographs, and 
their importance, if any, lies in the fact that they represent varieties of the 
ancient Tamil dances, some of which at least were the independent product 
of the distinctive culture of the Tamils and are, still enjoying a fugitive 
existence, though in altered forms, in Kérala, the yet unrifled ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop’ of several early customs and institutions. 





e ‘ a 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SIVA-WORSHIP 
“WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO VIRASAIVISM. 

By R. Rama Rao, EsgQ., B.A. 


‘Tue Viraéaivas so called on account of their staunch devotion to the god 
Siva form an important and influential community in the Kannada-speaking 
tracts of the Dekkan including parts of Bombay and Madras Presidencies as 
well as the State of Mysore. They are also known as Lingayats because they 
worship the Jinga or the stone einblem of the god Siva and wear it always 
either enclosed in a small box and suspended by a string or tied in a scarf on 
their persons. Their religion is of considerable importance to the students of 
South Indian history and languages not only because its sudden ascendancy 
paved the way for the downfall of the Kalachurya dynasty of kings, and because 
several powerful chiefs like the rulers of Ikkéri and Magadi who grew in im- 
portance with the downfall of Vijayanagar were its adherents but because its 
growth gave a powerful stimulus to the evelopment of a popular literature in 
the Kannada language. The chief article in the creed of the Viragaivas is the 
exclusive worship of the god Siva whom they believe to be the Supreme Being, 
the Origin of the Universe, Lord over all beings and the deliverer of his 
devotees from their bondage of births and deaths. It is therefore necessary 
while dealing with the origin of Viragaivism to trace the beginnings and 
development of the worship of the god Siva. 

Let us first turn to the most ancient scriptures of the Hindu Aryans, viz., 
the Vedas, The name Sivais seldom met with in the Vedic hymns but the 
other names used for this god such as Rudra, Bhava, Sarva, Triyambaka, 
occur in several passages in the Vedas. In some hymns Rudra is represented 
as “discharging brilliant shafts which run about the heaven and earth (Rig 
Veda, vii, 46, 3) and as possessing weapons which slay cows and men (ibid., 
i, 114, 10). This would lead us to infer that he wus identified with the des- 
tructive power of lightning. He is often spoken of as fire and identified 
with the fire-god Agni. “The fire is-Rudra ; he is born when he is completely 
piled up.” (Yajur Veda, v, 4, 2.) But we must not from these jump to 
the conclusion that Rudra was a terrible deity identical with the destructive 
agency of lightning or fire. For there are several other passages-where he is, 
spoken of as beneficent to men and beasts. ‘The complex nature of the god 
is clearly brought out in the following hymn of the Rig Veda: “Offer these 
praises to the divirfe Rudra, armed with the strong bow and fast-flying arrows, 
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he bestower of food, the invincible, the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of 
‘sharp weapons ; may he hear our praises. He is known by his rule over those 
of terr¥strial birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial origin : protect- 
ing our progeny, Rudra, propitiating thee, come to our, dwellings and be to 
them a guardian against disease. May thy blazing weapon which discharged 
from heaven traverses the earth, avoid us: thine, appeaser of the wind, are a 
thousand medicaments ; inflict not evil upon our sons and grandsons. Harm 
‘us not, Rudra; abandon us not; let us not fall under the bondage of thee 
when displeased; make us partakers of the life-promoting sacrifice and do 
. you (gods) ever cherish us with blessings” (vii, 46, 1-4). He is. here the 
Supreme Creator and Ruler of the Universe punishing with his terrific arrows 
wicked men (the cow-killers and man-slayers? Yajurveda; Satarudriya, chapter 
19, 7) but benignant to his worshippers, protecting them against disease and 
increasing their food, cattle and progeny (Cf. also R. V., vi, 49, 10 ; i, 43, 1-4). 
The passages quoted above are mostly taken from the Rig Veda but 
hymns of similar import are to be found in the other Vedas also as evidenced 
by the following extracts: “The Rudra in the fire, in the waters, in the 
plants, the Rudra that hath entered all beings, to that Rudra be homage” 
(Yajur Veda, 'v, 5, 10), “Rudra has broken your necks, ye Pigachas; may he 
also break your ribs, ye spooks. The plant whose power is everywhere has 
united you with Yama (death)” (Atharva Veda, vi, 32, 2). “O King Bhava, be 
gracious to the sacrificer, for thou hast became lord of cattle; whoever has’ 
faith saying ‘the gods are’ be thou gracious to his bipeds and quadrupeds " 
(idid., xi, 2, 28). “Let Bhava and Sarva hurl at the evil-doers, the witch- 
craft-maker, the ill-doer, the missile of the gods, the lightning (ibid., x, 1, 23). 
With mind, with libations, with flame (haras?), with ghee, unto the archer 
Sarva and unto king Bhava—to them who are deserving of homage, I pi 
homage; let them conduct those of evil poison away from us” (Ibid., vi, 93, 2). 
“Do ye (Soma and Rudra) release us from difficulty, from reproach, enjoy ye 
the offering, put in us immortality ” (ibid., v, 6, 8). 
Let us now turn toa book in the Yajur Veda, known as Satarudriya 
which is devoted exclusively to the god Rudra and which is held in high es- 
“teem and used in daily worship by pious devotees of Siva all over India. Here 
the nature of the god appears ina much more developed form. He is the 
deity b&hignant to his worshippers irrespective of their walks of life but 
wrathful to evil-doers and is the lord of all the beings on earth. - “O Giriéa, 
we pray to vou by good (Sivéna vachasa) words. Make this our world free 
from Yakshma (discase) and happy. May the divine physician destroy all 
the serpents and demons (Yatudhdnyah)” (1-5-6). Several names are given 
here for Rudra. He is called Nilagriva blue-necked, Mriga happiness-3Yer, 
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, a Erie wearer of matted hair, Bhava ever persistent, Sankara beneficent, 

Siva good; Bhagava the rich, [sana lordly, Sarva arrow-wielder, Ugra 

terrible, Bhima fierce, Pinakin the bearer of Pinaka- (a bow), Pasupeti lord 
of cattle. He is the thousand-eyéd, lord of the worlds, of cattle, of road- 
trackers, of food, of fields, of forests, of trees, of herbs, of warriors, of thieves 
and robbers, of punjishyas (killers of, birds) and niskadas (hunters), of 
swordsmen, of oratas (assemblies) and vratapatis’ (leaders of assembly), of 
heroes and horsemen, etc, He is prayed for to keep the children and cattle 
happy and not to hut them with his arrows (10, 3, 5 & 6) but be terrible to- 
wards cow-killers and man-slayers (10, 7). Prayers are also addtessed to 
Rudras found in the ocean and sky, who are blue-necked, dwellers in trees, 
protectors and also injurers of men in food and drink, shooters’of artows and 
they are prayed to keep the devotee happy and: to inflict harm on his. 
enemies (11th anuvika). They are elsewhere found associated with the 
Vasus and Adityas and sometimes with Maruts who are called sons of 
Rudra (A. V., v, 24, 125+ vili, 8 125 xix, 11,4; R. Vs, x, 92, 5; x, 128; 
i, 45, etc, 4 

‘There is a chapter in the Atharva Veda (chapter xv) which is believed 
by'some scholars to throw a flood of light on the origin and riature of this 
deity. This chapter resembles to some extent the celebrated Purusha Sikta * 
of the Rig Veda. Just as in the latter hymn we find a mysterious account 
given of the origin and greatness of the Pucusha, the significance of which can- 
not be clearly followed we find if this chapter of the Atharva Veda the nature 
and deeds of the Vritya described in terms which equally mystify and puzzle 
us. It begins by saying “A Vritya there was, just going about ; he stirred up 
Prajipati. He, Prajipati, saw in himself gold (suvarna); he generated that; 
That became one; that became star-marked? (Inlama); that became great ; that 
became chief; that became brahman; that became tapas; that became truth; 
therewith he had progeny (tna prijayata.) He increased; he became great; he 
became Mahadéva ; he attained the lordship of the gods ; he became the Lord 
(I3ina). He became the great (or sole) Vratya (Ekavritya).” We next hear 
of the Vratya taking a bow (Indra’s how) and wearing a turban (the day) and 
moving in various directions followed by the Adityas, Vigvédévas and other 
gods as well as by Vedic hymns. He is next stated to have stood erect-for a 
year at thé end of which he sat on an dsandi brought by the gods éor him. 
Its feet are said to have been the seasons, its cushion the Veda, its pillow the 
Brahman. We next hear of the months being made his guardians and heaven, 
and Aditya his attendants. The archers Bhava, Sarva, Pastipati, Ugra, Rudra, 
, Mahadéva and Idina were given as his attendants from various quarters. 
Hg moved and was followed by earth, fire, herbs, Diti and Aditi, Ida and 
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‘ndripi and by all the gods, the sabha, samiti, army, and surd (liquor). 

have next some injunctions that all classes of people to whose house a 
learned (vidvan) Vratya might go should show him due respect and should, in 
case fire-oblations are about to be offered at the time of his visit, take permis- 
sion from him before making the oblation, We next hear again of Indra, Varuna, 
Vishou, Rudra, Yama, Agni, [gina and Prajapati moving out after the Vritya 
when he set out towards various quarters and that the sun and moon were 
his right and left eyes. Finally, the chapter concludes with the statement 
that with the day is the Veitya westward, with the night eastward; homage 
to the Vratya.” 

Professor Hara Prasada Sastry has, in his Presidential Address delivered 
at the aimnual meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 192i, tried to prove 
the identity of the great'Vratya referred to in the above passage with the 
God Rudra-Siva. YHe says that the Vratyas were a nomadic people with- 
out any permanent settlement and fighting the Vedic Aryans and that Siva 
who is represented in Hindu tradition as a homeless vagabond living on cre 
mation and burial grounds represents their spirit and is their god. ‘The 
stringless bow, the asandi (or charpois 1, the turban, the whip, ete., which 
are associated with the great Vritya7in the above passage are also found to 
have been in vogue among the Vrityas as stated in Tandya Brahmana of the 
Sima Veda and the Latydyana Sitras, The sacrificer, has to take, according 
to the chapter of A. V. quoted above, the permission of the Vritye who 
might be present at his house at the time of the sacrificial offering, otherwise 
the sacrifice would be fruitless. The Vritya himself was above sacrifice. 
This is exemplified in the story of Daksha refusing to honour Siva at his 
sacrifice and the harm that befell him consequently. Lastly the great Vratya 
is said to have been served by Bhava, Sarva, etc., given by different quarters. 
‘These represent seven out of eight murtis (aspects ) of Siva, the Antardésa, 
the four cardinal points, the Zenith and the Dhruva, - 

Let us now briefly examine the above grounds for identifying the great 
Vritya with Siva. In the first place there is no authority in the Vedas for 
interpreting the word Vritya asa member of a wandering tribe inimical to 
Aryans. This word does not occur elsewhere in the Vedas. The word vrata 
which is closely associated with it simply means a collection or a tribe and 
is used a good sense (see R. V., iii, 26,6; vy 53,11; vi, 7, 5,9: x, 34,8, 
12; A.V. ii, 9, 2). - 

The Vedic hymns describe the Asuras, Dasyus and Yatudhinas as ene- 
mies of the Aryans but nowhere is the Vratya described as fighting with the 
Aryans. Even if we accept the Vratyas to be a nomadic tribe outside the 
pale of the Aryan civilization we do not see any reason for identifying Siva 
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with their spirit. The Vedas do not depict Rudra-Siva’ as a homeless’ vagg~ 
bond, There are several passages in the Samhita and Brihmapa where the 
northern quarter is assigned to him, and oblations are directed to be“offered 
to him. In fact, he is often spoken of as Agni or fire (see A. V., vi, 93, 25 ix, 
8,18; Y.V.,v, 4, 2, 10; v,6, 10; Satapatha Brahmana, 2, 3, 29 ; 2, 6, 2, 3+ 
5, 4,2, 10). He is described as a promoter of sacrifices and the protector of 
sacrificers. Nor do we find either in the Vedic or Post-Vedie literature the 
stringless bow, or the turban, or the asandi or the whip as associated with 
him. His bow is represented to have had a string (jyd) in the Vedas, pra- 
muncha dhanvanas teamubhayor artriyor jyam (Satarudriya 1, 10). With 
regard to the statement found at the commencement of chapter XV of 
‘the Atharva Veda that the Vritya became Mahidéva and I8ana it is evident 
‘that the names Mahddéva and Iéina here merely indicate that he attained 
the lordship of the gods and not that he was to be identified with a.particular 
god. For in the same place we find him identified with Brabman, Tapas, Truth, 
etc. Further we find that all the gods, Indra, Varuna, Vishnu, Rudra, and 
Isdna, Agni and Prajépati are described as moving after him or being his 
followers. Not merely Bhava, Sarva, etc., who are the different forms of 
Rudra-Siva but all the seasons, heaven ind Adityas are said to have been 
his attendants. He is said to have been the origin of the rajanya (ksha- 
triyas), vid" (merchants), etc. In fact, he does not partake of the nature of 
Rudra-Siva or any other god but is an incomprehensible almighty and in- 
finite being like the Purusha in the Purusha Sikta. 

‘We shall now ttace the history of Siva-worship in the Bréhmanas and 
Grihya Sitras. We find here elaborate rules laid down for offering oblations 
to Rudra (Satapatha Brihmana, chapter V). He is often identified with 
Agni. “Naw when it is first kindled and there is as yet nothing but smoke, 
then indeed that fire is Rudra” (Ibid., 11, 3, 2, 9, also 1, 7, 3, 8; V, 2, 4,133 
IX, i,1, 1). The origin of Rudra is explained in a peculiar way. “ When Praja- 
pati became disjoined, the deities departed from him. Only one god did 
not leave him, to wit Manyu. Extended he remained within. He cried and 
the tears of him that fell down settled on Manyu. He became the hundred- 
headed, thousand-eyed, hundred-quivered Rudra (Ibid., IX, 11, 7). Else- 
where in the same Brahmana we find Rudra is stated to be Agni; Sarva the 
waters; Pasipati the plants; Ugra the wind; Agani the lightning’; Bhava 
the rain-cloud: Mahidéva the moon ; Téina the san (Jdid., VI, 1, 3). With 
slight modifications the above eight forms of Rudra correspond to the 
ashyamiirtis (eight forms) of Siva as popularly known :—the Earth, Water, 
-Fire, Air, Ether, the Sun, the Moon and the Sacrificer. We also have refer- 
sends to Rudras who are said to be eleven in number. We meet here for the 
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rst time with Ambika, the wife of Rudra, but curiously she is spoken of as 
Ais sister, ““ Let the maidens then also walk round, thinking ‘ May we enjoy 
prospesity!” That sister of Rudra named Ambika, indeed is the dispenser of 
happiness” (Jbid., 11, 6, 2, 14). Here also are to be found the myths con- 
nected with Rudra which were developed later into elaborate legends in the 
Puranas. Thus we Have in Satapatha Brahmana I, 7, 4: “Prajapati conceiv- 
eda passion for his own daughter (either the sky or dawn). ‘May I pair 
with her’ thus (thinking) he united with her. This assuredly was a sin in 
the eyes of the gods. ‘The gods then said to this god’ who rules over the 
beasts (Rudra): ‘This one, surely, commits a sin who acts thus towards his 
own daughter, our sister. Pierce him I’ Rudra taking aim pierced him ... 
‘When the anger of the Gods subsided, tliey cured Prajapati and cut out that 
dart of this (Rudra) ; for Prajaipati doubtless is this sacrifice, They said (to 
one another), ‘Think of some means by which that (part of the sacrifice torn 
out with the dart) may not be lost and how it may be but a small portion of 
the offering itself.” ‘They said ‘Take it round to Bhaga (Savitsi), who sits 
on the south side (of the sacrificial ground): Bhaga Will eat iv... ie 
They accordingly took it round to Bhaga. Bhaga looked at it! It 
burnt out his eyes........... They said: “Tt has not yet become appeased here, 
take it round to Pishan. ‘They accordingly took it round to Pashan, Pashan 
tasted it: it knocked out his teeth............” ‘The former part of this myth 
was later developed into the legend of Siva cutting off the fifth head of Brah- 
ma for his illicit love towards Sarasvati, his own daughter. ‘The latter part be- 
came the story of the god Siva or Virabhadra smashing the teeth of Pisben 
and burning the eyes of Bhaga for taking part in Daksha’s sacrif 
Among the Grihya siitras, the Avaliyana lays down that on the full moon 
day of the A8vayuja the Aavayuji ceremony is to be performed during which 
after having bathed one should offer a mess of cooked food for Pasupati 
with the formula: ‘To Padipati, to Siva..........svaha (IL, 2, 2). Another 
curious sacrifice called the Silagava or the spit-ox sacrifice is ordained to 
be performed in autumn or spring during which a black bull or bull with black 
spots is to be sacrificed to Rudra ata place which cannot be seen from the 
village after night according to some or after sunrise according to others. 
Nothing belonging to this sacrifice should be taken back into the village for 
this go@ would do harm to those who might do so *. This spit-ox sacrifice 
procures wealth, lands, purity, sons, cattle, long life, splendour (IV, 8). The 









































* A festival called Mabéivarana-jttre is celebrated by Lingiyats in honour of Siva inthe 
Karpiaka, Daring this festival lage numbers gather ata place away from the village and are 
fed on boiled rice, plantains and sugar and ghee, No one is permitted 10 take back to his hoise 
anything that remains ofthe food ater eating. aan) x 
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Paraskara Grihyastitra further lays down that after the bull is sacrificed ang 

, Rudra, Sarva. and I8ana, should follow the 
sprinkling round to the different quarters of the horizon and after that’should 
be sacrificed the offerings to Indrani (wife of Indra), Rudrini (wife of Rudra), 
Sarvini (wife of Sarva), etc. (III, 8). We also find in the same Sitras 
directions to do obeisance to Rudra in times.of danger or difficulty. A path 
he addresses: ‘Adoration to Rudra who dwells on the paths. Make me 
arrive safely'.:. .....When he intends to’ swim across a river he addresses it : 
‘Adoration to Rudra Who dwells in the waters. Make me arrive safely’ ....... 
Similar prayers are to be offered while traversing a forest, mountain, burial- 
ground and cow-stable, ‘And wheresoever let it be let him always say 
“Adoration to Rudra’. For the Sruti says, ‘Rudra is this universe’ 
‘The thunder he addresses : ‘May the rains be friendly to us; may (Indra’s) 
darts be friendly to us—may they be friendly to us which thou throwest, 
© killer of Vyitea’ (III, 15, 18). The Sankhyayana Grihyasitra mentions 
Vishnu and Virapaksha (Siva) among the gods who are to be prayed to 
during Brahmayajfia (IV, 9, 3.) 

Of the Upanishads there are two which specially treat of the nature and 
significance of the god Siva. The Sv&tavatardpanishad contains sublime 
ideas about the nature of God and his relations to man and the world and 
speaks of Siva as the Supreme Being. According to this there are two en- 
tities in the universe, the Lord (Ia) who is strong, supports all this together 
and the other (Jiva or soul) bound because he has to enjoy (the fruits of 
works) ; but who when he has known the god is freed from all fetters (I, 8, 
9). This god is named Hara (I, 10). ‘He, the Creator and supporter of 
the gods, Rudra, the great seer, the Lord ofall, he who formerly gave birth 
to Hirapyagarbha, may he endow us with good thoughts.” “That Bhagavat ~ 

* exists in the faces, the heads, the necks of all, he dwells in the cave (of the 
heart) of all beings, he is all-pervading, therefore he is the Omnipresent Siva” 
(III, 11), “He who knows Siva hidden in all beings like the subtile film that 
rises from out the clarified butter, alone enveloping everything... .....he who 
knows the god is freed from all fetters” (IV, 16). We shall see later that the 
philosophy of the Viragaivas is mostly based upon this Upanishad. 

Atharvagiras is another Upanishad appertaining to Siva. The gods, it 
is said, went to Rudra and asked him who he was. He replied “Tam one 
who have been existing from the beginning and will continue to remain for 
ever. . There is nothing different from me". The gods then with 
up-stretched arms prayed to him: “Salutation to Rudra who is the earth: 
salutation to Rudra who is death : salutation to Rudra who is ambrosia......”: 
ThCderivation of fhe name Rudra is thus.given in the Upauishad: atha 
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akasmad uchyate Rudrah yasmad rishibhir nanyair bhaktalr drutam asya 


ripam upalabhyate tasmad uchyate Rudrah: “ He is called Rudra because 
none except sages who are his devotees can see his form early.” We next 
hear of PaSupatavrata or the vow of devoting oneself to Pasupati or Siva. 
Such a devotee should destroy greed and anger, concentrate his mind on Rudra, 
be moderate in food and besmear his body with ashes by repeating the words 
“The ash is fire, the ash is water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether 
is ash, the mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the PaSupata- 
vrata enjoined for the removal of the noose with which’the Padu or the indi- 
vidual soul is tied, ‘This PaSupatavrata together with the besmearing of ashes 
and the idea of the Padu or soul being released from the trammels of life is of 
supreme importance to all the Siva sects including the Viragaiva. 

‘Among the two great epics the Ramayana is essentially a Vaishnava work. 
Vishnu and Siva once fought with each other and Siva was defeated. ‘The 
disciple of Siva, the great archer Paragurima, was defeated by Rima, an 
incarnation of Vishnu and Rama also broke into two the great bow of Siva 
at the court of Janaka, J 

‘The Mahabharata abounds in allusions to the greatness of Siva, Itis he 
who appeared before the Pandave hero Arjuna in the garb of a hunter and 
pleased with his prowess bestowed upon him the divine weapon Padupata 
(see Vanaparvan). ‘The story of Siva destroying the Tripuras or three cities 
of the demons, which is faintly indicated in the Yajur Veda (VI, 2, 3) is 
given at length in the Karnaparvan of this work, In the Anusisanaparvan, 
Krishna is said to have prayed to Siva in order that he might get sons by his 
wife Jambavati, He repaired to the Himalayas to the hermitage of the 
sage Upamanyu who recounted the glories of Siva to him and gave him 
diksha or initiation in Siva worship. In the course of his narrative Upamanyu 
stated that Mahadéva was the only god whose linga was worshipped. He 
and Umi were the real creators of all living beings as these bear the marks of 
the two, the Zinga and the yoni and not the discus nor the conch-shell nor 
marks of any other god (na padmanka na chakrank& na vajranka yatah 
prajah linganka cha bhaganka cha tasman Mahésvari praja (Mahabharata: 
South India Edition: Anusa’énaparvan XIII. 27). In the Narayaniya 
section, of the Santiparvan we find the Pagupata mentioned along with the 
Sankhy®, Yoga, Pancharatra and Vedas as the different systems of religion and 
that Srikantha or Lord of Uma was the propounder of the PaSupata system 
(359-64, 67). 















Phallic Worship. 
The allusion in Mahabharata to the worship of linga leads us to the 
question whether Rudra-Siva, was worshipped ia that*form by the Vidic 
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Aryans. It is well-known that phallic worship of some sort or other was in 
vogue among the ancient Phoenicians, Egyptians, Phrygians and among the 
ancient Greeks. In the Atharva Veda phallic worship seems to be inAicated 
in connection with Kama, the god of Love who is invoked under a number of 
synonymous words Prajipati, Skambha, Vaitasa, the last of which has been 
undoubtedly used in the sense of virile membrum (Ind. Ant., Vol. 35, p. 265). 
In the Rig Veda we find two places where such a worship is alluded to. In 
the first Indra is prayed not to allow those whose God is Signa (idnadéva) 
to disturb the rites 6f the singers (R.V., VII, 21, 5) ; in the other be is re- 
presented to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose god 
is Signa (R.V., X,.99, 3). The term aidnadéva evidently refers to the wor- 
shippers of the god of love or unchaste people, according to Syana. It 
certainly cannot refer to worshippers of Rudra, for in no passage of the Vedas 
or Upanishads or Grihyasitras referring to him can we trace any element of, 
phallic nature nor is he represented in the Vedic hymns as an enemy of In| 

It is a thorny question to settle whether idols were in existence in India inl 
the Vedic period. According to Dr: Bollenson, a painted image of Rudra is 
described in the hymn sthirébhir angaih pururiipa ugrah babhus dukrebhih 
pipise hiranyaih ‘With strong limbs, mawy-formed, awful, brown, he is painted 
with shining golden colours’ (Ind. Ant., Vol. 35, p. 257). But this meaning 
seems to be far-fetched. There is no clear allusion to idol-worship anywhere 
in the Vedas. But it seems probable that hieroglyphics of some sort or other 
were objects of worship in Vedic period including the phallic representations 
(ibid). 

Later, however, when image-worship became popular, images of Siva also 
came into use. Patanjali in his Mahabhashya gives the instance (under 
Panini Satra V, 3, 99) of an image of Siva as an object of worship. On the 
reverse of the coins of the king Wema Kadphises (2nd century A.D.) we find 
the human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; and there is also an 
emblem ; but it is Nandin or bull, and not a linga or phallus. At the same 
time the old system of using a phallic emblem for the god of love seems to 
have been transferred to the worship of Rudra probably to symbolise the 
creation of the universe by him. Similarly symbols for ydni consisting 
of chakras or triangles began to be used to represent the wife of’ Siva, 
Parvati, through whom the universe was believed to be created? But 
the images of Siva and Parvati were not entirely replaced by: these symbols 
and both were current, though in later days the phallic emblem of Siva 
alone was used in the garbha-griha or the holy of holies in temples while 
sculptured figures of the god were found in other parts of the temple. In 
his ook on iconography .Mr. Gopinatha Rao gives two instances of early 
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lingas, one from Bhitar and the other from Gudimalla in both of which the 
human figure of Siva is also found in conjunction with the phallic emblem. 
Both “these lingas belong to the early centuries of the Christian era 
(Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 64-65). There arealso 
two examples in the Mysore State of the ancient lingas of Siva. The first i 
the Mattapatti god now represented by Kall@§vara for whose enjoyment a 
village was granted by Haritiputa Sitakanni, king of Banavasi, as stated in a 
Prakrit inscription on a pillar opposite the Kallé’vara templewt Malavalli 
(Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, Shikarpur Taluk, No. 463), and the second is > 
the huge linga’in the Pranavésvara temple at Talgunda which is said to have \ 
been worshipped by Satakarni and others (ibid., Shikarpur“Faluk, No. 176). 

“In both cases, however, it is difficult to say what was the exact nature of the 
god worshipped at the time of the inscriptions. 

~The worship of Rudra in the form of linga is analogous to that.of Vishnu 
in the form of saligrama stone, and of Suryaas a disc drawn on certain kinds of 
stone, “ Because it is established to be phallic in its nature, some may be 
inclined to consider Linga worship obscene and immoral. There is nothing 
in it to be ashamed of; the two great generative principles of the Universe, 
Siva and Sakti, or Purusha and Prakriti, the father and mother of all 
creations, the energy and matter of the physical scientist, is symbolised briefly 
in the form of the linga and the yoni. For the past two thousand years at 
least, the Hindus, males and females, have been offering worship to this 
symbol of the Great Architect of the Universe, without in the least adverting 
to or feeling conscious of the so-called obscenity of this pure symbol of the 
fatherhood and motherhood of the supreme deity ; oo it is a symbol 


























and nothing more ; there is nothing obscene in connectionyith its worship ; - 
the simplest and the purest materials, such as water from abyell reserved for 
ceremonial purposes, flowers, incense and freshly cooked rice ‘and cakes, are 
used in the worship of the Linga. If there be any the slightest lack of 
cleanliness and purity on the part of the officiating priest, it would be passed 
over unnoticed in a Vishnu temple; but never in a Siva temple where 
absolute purity and cleanliness are rigorously demanded from the pajari. 
Thus, whatever might have been the original setting and the import of the 
symbolism, at the present time they are forgotten and lost; and the worship 
of the Linga and the Yoni is absolutely and thoroughly free from even the 
remotest associations of any kind of immorality or indecency.” (Gopinatha 
Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 69-71.) 

In this connection we have to discuss another important question con- 
nected with the origin and nature of Rudra-Slva. Certain scholars are of 
opinion that the worship of the god was borrowed from" the aborigines “and 
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that he is an evil deity whose source of worship is fear and whose wrath is, 
appeased by prayers. Thus Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says in his work 
Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Systems: “The followers of handicraft 
and also the forest tribe of Nishadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra ; probably they are his worshippers or their own peculiar gods were 
identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposition appears very pro- 
bable, since the groups of beings whose Pati or Lord he is represented to 
have been dwelt in or frequented upon fields, forests and waste lands, remote 
from the habitation of civilized men” (p. 104). In another place, in the 
same work, he says: “We have had occasion in a previous section to 
remark that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the forest, 
s or those who were not included in the Aryan community, and 
with the wild tribe of the Nishidas, and also observed that the gods of these 
last were amalgamated with Rudra, Rudra’s partiality for serpents and his 
being the lord of spirits or Bhiitas, were probably due to the influence of the 
serpent worship and the devilry of the savage tribes. ‘There are places in the 
Rig Veda in one of which Indra is prayed to not to allow those whose god 
is Signa to distrub the rites of the singers (VII. 21, 5) ; and in another he 
is represented to have conquered the ~iches of'a city after killing those 
whose god is Signa, Here evidently those whose god was Signa or 
phallus are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryans who disturbed their 
holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about the matter my own ‘belief 
is that the persons here referred to were really some tribes of the aborigines 
of the country, who worshipped the phallus. Just then as the Rudra-Siva 
cult borrowed several elements from the dwellers in forests or stragglers in 
places out of the. “ay, so it may have borrowed this elemient of phallic wor- 
ship from the bifbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact” 
(page 115). 

Further, we find in the same work: “It will thus be seen that, in the 
time of Grihyasiitras, Rudra was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased 
He was the god that held sway over regions away from home over fields, 
wildernesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever'a man 
came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra was the god thought, 
of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the reason which rendered, him in 
later times the omnipresent supreme lord of the universe to the exchsion of 
all other Vedic gods except Vishnu. Many are the occasions in the life of 
man which excite fear; there are epidemics and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and consequently 
the god who brings on these occasions and protects when appeased will be 
thocght of oftener than other gods. What contributed to the formation of 
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Vaishnavism were the appearances and occurrences which excited love, 
amiration, and a spirit of worship while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment 
of fear js at the bottom, however concealed it may have become in certain 
developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has worked itself out in the 
formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems of later times. In the mono- 
theistic religions of other countries the same god is feared and loved ; in 
India the god that is loved is Vishnu, while the god that is feared is Rudra- 
Siva” (page 106). 
G. A. Grierson writes in his Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I 
“The word Siva is already in the Vedas used as an epithet of the god Rudra, 
and it is well-known that Siva has become one of the principal deities of the 
Hindu pantheon. It has been asserted that this use of the word Siva 
must be explained from the influence of a Dravidian Siva red. Now the 
word Rudra in the Rig Veda often seems to mean ‘red’ and it seems probable 
that the conception of the god Rudra-Siva has a tinge of Dravidian ideas” 
(page 279.) (Sce also the Article on Dravidians in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics.) 

But in spite of the opinions quoted above, it is difficult to conceive that 
the Aryans could have borrowed the worship of Rudra-Siva from the 
aborigines at such an early period as the time when the Rig Veda was com- 
posed. ‘The greater part of the Rig Veda is believed to have been composed 
by the Aryans when they were in the Punjab and engaged in fighting with 
the natives of the land. It is therefore not probable that they could have 
taken over the worship of a deity from their enemies. ‘The early Aryans 
could not have addressed the god of their enemies as the supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe and helping them in their sacrifice nor would they have 
invoked his aid for success in battle against their enemies. Moreover the 
worship of Rudra seems to have been consistently performed by the Aryans 
from the earliest down to modern times. He is often invoked in the Vedas 
in company with Vishnu (R. V., IV, 3, 7; VI, 40, 9;X, 66, 3-4; A. V., VIII, 
5, 10); and is identified with Agni, the god of fire in several passages. The 
Rudras, his sons as they are called, representing his energy and nature in 
miniature form are prayed to in every sacrifice and ancestral rite and are asso- 
ciated vith Maruts, Vasus, and Adityas. Hence Rudra-Siva must be 
treated #san Aryan god... As regards his connection with nishddas and the 
followers of handicraft I have already shown while dealing with Satarudriya 
that he is addressed as the lord of all the universe including fields, forests, 
-trees, herbs, etc., and of all classes of human beings including warriors, horse- 
men, hunters, swordsmen, of cattle and horses and all kinds of objects. There 
is absolutely no reason to infer from this that he was idemified with nishaas, 
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With regard to the followers of handicraft referred to there is no reason fe 
identify them with the aborigines as the Vedic Aryans themselves were skilled 
in several arts, His connection with the Vratyas has been already disproved. 
His partiality for biatas and serpents is a later conception and as pointed 
out in this article he is spoken of as an enemy of both in the Vedic hymns. 
‘That the phallic element in the worship of Rudra-Sivavis also of later origin 
has already been proved. The philological argument about the derivation of 
the word Siva seems to be too weak to prove anything. The name Siva 
has throughout Sanskrit literature including the Vedas the meaning “ auspici- 
ous” or beneficent, The Siva tanuh, the auspicious form of Rudra is 
contrasted with his terrible form in the Satarudriya hymn. Siva is never used 
in the sense of red in Sanskrit nor has the Tamil word Siva ever been 
used as an equivalent of beneficent or auspicious. 

As regards the nature of the god Rudra-Siva we must remember the 
general nature of the Vedie gods like Indra or Agni who are all described as 
shining beings endowed with the power to strike enemies and help the 
adorers. Rudra is no exception to this. He kills the enemies of the Aryans 
and wicked men with his terrible arrows, disease or poison but to his 
pers and the virtuous he is ever*beneficent protecting them against 
disease, conferring on them long life, wisdom and bliss. ‘The Vedic gods all 
represent certain natural phenomena deified into gods.* Agni represents fire, 
Yama death, Varuna water, etc. But what does Rudra represent? He 
represents rain-cloud, which with its lightning can burn forests and living 
beings but which with its rain promotes vegetable and animal life and brings 
food to cattle and men. His epithets Girita, the lord of mountain, Nila- 
griva, blue-necked, etc., can all be satisfactorily explained in this way. 
Speaking more philosophically Rudra represents in the Vedas the kinetic 
energy of the universe. He is spoken of as the father of the world (R. V., VI, 
49, 10), and as ruling over all divine and human beings (R. V., VII, 46, 1), 
the augmenter of progeny (R. V., VII, 59, 12), lord of all living beings and 
herbs, conferrer of immortality and wisdom and promoter of oblations to gods 
(R. V., IV, 37), and at the same time the tormentor of the Yatudhinas, 
Pidachas and others by lightning, disease, poison and death. “In fact, he is 
the one god of the Vedic hymns who comes nearest to our conception of the 
Supreme Being. No other deity is spoken of in the Vedas as the “Supreme 
creator and protector of the universe or the all-knowing, bestower of immor- 
tality. It is true that the number of hymns addressed to him is not quite 
so large but this is due to the fact that most Vedic songs are connected direct- 
Jy with sacrifices and do not concern themselves with the nature of the 
Sufireme Being, But when we go to the Upanishads we find sublime ideas 
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about the nature of soul and god, and the Svataévatardpanishad is an in- 
pie to show the supreme nature of Rudra-Siva. No other di 
perhaps Vishnu ever commanded such importance as Siva in the Upanishads 
or in later Hindu sacred literature. In most of these respects the conception 
of Rudra is analogous to that of Jupiter, Jehovah and other supreme gods 
of ancient nations. 

Turning now to later’ Sanskrit Literature we find that several Parémas, 
Agamas and Tantra works deal fully with the nature and attributes of the 
god Siva. In these we learn that Siva is the supreme cause of the universe. 
With the help of Prakriti he generated the Trimirtis, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudra, the creator, the preserver and the destroyer of the universe, all of whom 
are saidto derive their power from him and depend upon him for their support. 
But very little difference is often made between Rudra'the destroyer and 
Siva the supreme cause. In fact the two are generally identified. The 
greatness of Rudra and his superiority to Brahma and Vishnu are extolled. 
He is described as having five faces, Vamadeva, Tatpurusha, Aghdra, Sadyo- 
jita, and Téana, ‘The Tédna aspect of Siva is represented by the face on the 
top of the /inga; the Tatpurusha by that facing the east, the AghOra by that 
facing the south; the Sadyojéta by that facing the west and the Vamadava 
by that facing the north. Another characteristic feature of later Siva worsh 
is the large number of Iildmirtis or different forms assumed by Siva, described 
in the Puranas. Among these may be mentioned Lingédbhavamdrti. Brahma 
and Vishnu once quarrelled about the sovereignty of the universe and suddenly 
there appeared before them a linga resembling a pillar of fire. Instead of 
quarrelling with eachzother Brahma and Vishnu set about to find out the top 
and bottom respectively’ of this linga. Brahma assumed the form of a swan 
and flew ever so high but could never see the top of the linga. At this junc 
ture Brahma came across a petal of the Kétaki flower and asked it where- 
from it was descending; to this the petal answered that it was falling from the 
the head of Mabésvara, for what length of time it could not remember. 
‘Taking hold of the petal, Brahma descended and lied to Vishnu that he had 
discovered the head of Mahéévara and from it had brought this petal of the 
Kétaki flower. Vishnu, however, readily confessed his inability to discover 
the feet.of Siva and detecting the falsehood uttered by Brahma cursed him 
not to reteive any worship from men on earth. The Kétaki flower was also 
cursed so that it could not be used in worshipping Siva except on Sivaratri 
day. Some Lilimirtis of Siva show him in the attitude of slaying demons 
like Jalandhara and Andhaka; some depict him as destroying disease (apa- 
sméra) and death (Yama). Others show him as benignant to his sup; . 
Some however depict him as killing Vishnu in his* forms‘of Fish, Man-lida, 
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‘as Vishnu is said to have grown insolent and become a source of danger to 
the world. One represents Siva as being half male and half female symbo- 
lising the union of Purusha and Prakriti. ‘The most picturesque of all these 
forms is perhaps the Nataraja, the favourite deity of Chidambaram in which 
the god is represented as dancing. These Purfinas and the Agamas and Tantras 
treat in detail of the worship of Linga, the use of sacred ashes, exclusive devo- 
tion to be shown to the worshippers of Siva, the nature of Pagu and Paga, 
etc., most of which yave been already alluded to in the Upanishads. 
Saiva Sects. 

No sects, Saiva or Vaishnava, are mentioned in the Vedas, Brahmanas or 
Grihyasiitras. Each god, Indra, Agni, Varuna, Vishnu, or Rudra has his 
share of praise and fire oblations. But when we come to the Upanishads 
we find a few like the Svétasvatara and Atharvasiras extolling Rudra as the 
Supreme Being while Vishnu and others are relegated to an inferior position 
but in others like NardyanOpanishad we find Vishnu treated of as the High- 
est Being, Still no sharp division exists between the worshippers of the gods. 
But when we come to the Mahabharata we meet the Pincharatra or Vishnu 
Bhigavata school of the Vishnuites said to be founded by Narayana him- 
self and the Padupata school of Saivites’declared to be founded by Srikantha 
(Rudra). As time went on these schools developed and to some extent the 
Pardnas were coloured by the ideas of these schools. Each school has its 
agamas, the Sniva dgamas being supposed to be derived from Siva him- 
self and declared by him to his consort Parvati. Among them Suprabheda- 
gama, which deals mostly with the ritual to be observed in Siva temples, is the 
most important. But it must not be supposed that all the people were 
sharply divided into these schools. The poets Kilidisa, Subandhu, Bana, 
‘Sriharsha and several others praise Siva in their works. But they were not 
bigoted followers of Siva and have praised Vishnu also as the Supreme Being 
in some places though some of them seem to have been more partial to Siva. 
‘The great Advaitic reformer Sankaricharya (of the eighth century) and his 
numerous adherents though mostly bearing the outward marks of the Saivas 
worship Vishnu also along with Siva as the manifestations of the Supreme 
Being. 

As time went on several sects or sub-sects arose in each schbol. As 
early as the time of Patanjali we hear of a Saiva sect known as Sivabhaga- 
vatas who carried in their hand an iron lance as an emblem of the deity 
they worshipped (sce his comment on P. V. 276 in his Mahabhashya). ‘They 
are probably the same as the Pasupatas mentioned in the Narayaniya section 
of the Mahabharatg, and referred to in the Linga Puranaand other Purénas. 

In fact PaSupata seems té have been a general term for all the devotees of 
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$iva, who extolled, the god as the Almighty and wore thé marks of sacred 
ashes on their persons and worshipped the image or phallic emblem of the 
deity. (See Linga-Purana, chapter 59; Brahmandapuraya, chapter 27, etc.) 
Another term used as an equivalent of Pasupata was MahéSvara. The 
Saka satrap Rudradaman and some of the Andhrabbritya kings probably be- 
longed to this sect. Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kushan race 
who ruled over a large part of Northern and North-western India about the 
second century A.D,, styles himself as a devotee of Mahésvara. So also we hear 
of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin (A.D. 508) as meditator on the feet of 
Mahadeva (Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, page 111); DrOnasimha and Guhaséna, 
kings of Valabhi, are described as Paraima-mahesvaras (staunch adherents of 
Mahéévara) (ibid., page 165); the Vakataka king Rudraséna is spoken of 
as atyantasvami-Mahabhairava-bhakta (great devotee of the god Bhairava, 
a form of Siva) (ibid., p. 248). A grant to the Kapiilésvara temple and to the 
Brihmanas who study the Atharva Veda at the agrahira of Nirmanda is 
mentioned in the Nimand copper-plate inscription of Samudraséna of Circa 
612-G13 A. D. (ibid., p. 290). Nagavardhana, nephew of the Chilukya king 
Pulkédin II, is said to have granted a village for the worship of the god 
Kapalésvara and for the maintenance of the’ Mahavratins residing in the 
temple. 

If however we turn to Hiuen-Tsiang’s travels in India we find distinct 
reference to the various sects worshipping Siva. “There were 3 Deva tem- 
ples at Jalandhar with more than 500 professed non-Buddhists of the Pagupata 
sect.” (Walters’ Yuan Chawang, Vol. I, p. 296; see also p. 331.) “Of Deva 
temples there were above 100 and there were more than 10,000 professed adher- 
ents of the sects, the majority being devotees of Siva; some of these cut off 
their hair, others made it into a top-knot ; some went about naked and some 
smeared themselves with ashes; they were persevering in austerities seeking 
release from mortal existence. Within the capital were 20 Deva temples” 
(ibid., Vol. 11; p. 47). ¥The Bhiitas cover themselves with cinders and think 
this to be meritorious. Their skin is of a livid white colour looking like a cat 
in the chimney-corner.........The sect of the Kapalikas with their chaplets of 
bones round their heads and necks inhabiting holes and crevices of the rocks, 
like Yakshas who haunt the place of tombs” (Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by Beal, 
p. 162). Similarly Bana’s Harshacharitra of the same period contains 
references to temples of Siva, Kali and Chamundi (consorts of Siva) and also 
to the Pa&ypatas. A Bhairavicharya is mentioned as the ascetic who re- 
quired king Harsha's services to guard him against goblins while engaged in 
worship at'midnight on the day previous to New Moon day in the burning 
ground. Eola * 
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Kapalika Sect. 
Let us now study the two sects Kapalika and PaSupata in greater detail. 
‘The Kapalikas worshipped Bhairava, a form assumed by Siva when ke cut off 
the fifth head of Brahma. We find images of Bhairava enshrined in tem: 
ples at some distance from inhabited villages all over India, Even to-day 
image is worshipped at Kasi and it is believed that no one should approach 
Vi8vasvara or bathe in the Ganges without first paying homage to him. He is 
generally depicted as a nude figure and carrying in his left hand a human skull 
from which blood is’ trickling down and is being licked by dogs. The Kapalikas 
also wore a necklace of skulls, offereid sacrifices of animals and even human 
beings to the goddess Kali, feasted on flesh and wine, and worshipped women. 
The modern Sakta movement in Bengal is closely associated with this sect and 
the sect had once several followers especially among the non-Aryan people. We 
have already seen reference to this sect in Hiuen-Tsiang’s Travels and Harsha. 
chatitra. References to human sacrifices are found in Bhavabhiti’s Mal 
midhava where the heroine is carried away by Kapilakundala, a female 
follower of occult teachings connected with the wotship of Bhairava and 
Durga and who wanted to offer her asa human sacrifice to the goddess. In 
Bhigavatapurina (v. 9) we hear of Jadsoharata being carried away to a temple 
of Kali to be sacrificed but the goddess who knew his deep devotion to God 
is said to have saved him and killed his would-be slayers. Sankara, the fa- 
mous reformer, is said to have come across some members of this sect who 
tried to persuade him to drink wine ina skull, and wear a necklace of skulls 
or cowries but he refused to listen to them and the attempts made to _perse- 
cute him by magic recoiled on the heads of the members of this sect. Ramf- 
nuja in his commentary on Védanta Siitras speaks of them as versed in_ six 
mudras and as meditating on one’s own soul as seated on a female organ. He 
also condemns them for stating that a non-Brahman becomes a Brahman 
by mere diksha (initiation) and becomes a yati by merely following the 
Kapila-vrata (Ramanuja’s Sri Bhashya, II, 2, 35). ‘The sacred books of the 
Kapalikas were the Tantras, which though following the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and Yogadastra differ from them in laying stress on the worship 
of women, flesh and wine and the equality of all classes of people including 
the pariahs in the act of divine worship. Perhaps the true significance of 
several of the religious’ rites of this sect has not been clearly ‘nderstood 
and several degrading or revolting practices arose therefrom and the Southern 
schools of Saivism therefore condemn it as vamdachdra or left-hand practice. 
Some of its features however seem to have beon existing already in the 
Atharva Véda, (For a more favourable view of the Tantras and their signi- 
fiance readers aré referred to Sir John Woodroffe’s Shakti and Shakta). 
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= Lakulisa Pasupata or Kalamukha Sect. 
+*° As we have seen before the name PaSupata is used in the Puranas as 
well as in the writings of foreign travellers as a general name for the followers 
Madhavacharya, in his celebrated work Sarvadarsanasangraha, 
mentions the Nakuitéa PaSupata as one of the important religious systems. 
Who is this Nakulifa? The Lingapurdna represents MahéSvara to have 
told Brahma that in the 28th cycle of yugas when Dvaipiyana Vyisa and 
Vasudeva were born from the Améa of Vishnu he would enter the body of an 
orphan brahmachdri left in the burning-ground, He wold be called Lakulin 
and the place where he was incarnated would be known as Kayavatira. Four 
sons would be born to him named Kugika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurushya, 
‘These would be great Brahman ascetics well versed in the Vedas and be 
Pagupatas with their bodies covered with ashes and by the constant worship 
of linga, and by devotion to Siva and by MahéSvara-yoga would reach 
Rudraldka free from births. (Lingapurina: chapter 59, verses 125-134; 
also chapter 7, verses 34-35.) References are also found to Nakulssvara 
as an incarnation of Siva and a yogicharya in Sivapurana (Solaput Edition, 
Part 2: chapter X, 5) and also in Vayupurina and Kirmapurdna. Evi- 
dently the, Nakulifa of Sarvadarsatasangraha is the same as Lakuliga or 
Nakuligvara of the Purdinas. That this Lakuliga was a historical personage 
is borne out by several inscriptions. An inscription dated Vikrama 1028 or 
971 A.D. found in the temple of Natha near that of Ekalingji, near Udaipur, 
tefers to Siva being incarnated as a man with a club (teku/a) in his hand in 
the country of Bhrigukachchha and to sages Kusika and others following 
PAgupata-yoga. Another inscription usually called Chintra PraSasti 
composed, between A.D. 1274 and 1296 states that Siva became incarnate 
in the form of Bhattaraka Sri-Lakuliga and dwelt at Karshana in the Lata 
country (Gujerat) and that his disciples Kusika, Gargya, Kauruga and Maitreya 
Decame the originators of the four branches (Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Volume XXII, pp. 151-153). Images 
of Lakuligvara are found in Rajaputana, at Mandhiita, a sacred place on the 
Narmada, the Kailisa temple at Ellora and Belgimi in Shikarpur taluk (Ibid.), 
Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar places the rise of the PaSupata school at about 
the secand century B.C., a century ,after that of the Panchardtra system as 
Lakuliéa? the founder of the Pagupata school, is spoken of as contemporaneous 
with Vasudéva Krishna of the Pancharatra. But we cannot entirely depend 
on the syachronistic evidence of the Puranic tradition for fixing the chrono- 
logy of Lakuliga, 

‘The followers of Lakulida are also known as the Kalamukhas, an important 
Saiva sect. We have several inscriptions in the Mys@re State relatitty to 
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this sect. The earliest is the Nandi Plates of Rashtrakita King Govinda 111 
dated 807 A.D. recording a grant to 8varadasa, head of the matha in the 
temple at Nandi, This donee is styled a Kalamukba and a dispiple of 
Kalagakti in Chikballapur plates of A.D. 810 (Mysore Archeological Report 
1914, page 36). An inscription of A.D. 943 found at Hémivati, Sira Taluk, 
states that Lakulfa was born again as Muninatha Chilluka and that he 
killed sin with the sword Sivagama (Ep. Carna., XII, Sira 28). An inscription 
at Halkur of Saka 1100 records a grant to Dévendragakti, Rimagakti, etc., 
upholders of the Likuldgama-samaya, and followers of Kalimukha (#992 
Hxoxsivotostood deo doe waves BIg ddo:—Ep. Carna., V, Arsikere 62). 
Another at Kagikatte of Saka 1075 records a grant for conducting the daily 
worship to the god Aniléivara, to Komérasingapandita, upholder of Laku- 
Jagama 1 (wasex,ddestd worisatn dorsatn Asta yo KemaCHA NADA Orv 
wartsoaoch ARooG dody, HaNedNon Hoass veo TF GuoNmArIORND 
BS :ibid,, Arsikere 46). Another at Gotnakere in Tiptur Taluk records 
agrant for the daily worship of the god Manchéévara to Laliladéva, etc., 
upholders-of Likula system. 2 (@ Mode ddesd au,xptidoudsr,,....,,.dodua 
Setgdorerdyomsn owed (ste) Anvoloxdvog deds, Aoowdotwhy, do 
ovvedes,.....Ep. Carn., Vol. XII, Tiptar 12). The inscriptions of Kalmukhas 
are met with even as late as the period of Vijayanagar kings. Kadivilésa 
Kriyadakti, whose disciple was the celebrated Madhavamantrin, 3 is spoken of 
as the rajaguru of Harihara If. During all this period from the 9th to 14th 
century the Kalimukha priests were in. charge of most of the Siva temples 
throughout the Karnitaka. They were also heads of mathas or monasteries 
to which hundreds of students flocked to learn Grammar, Logic, Védanta, 
Siddhanta, Agama, etc. The Kalamukha priests are generally described as 
being possessed of the 8 attributes of Yoga, Yama, Niyama, etc., and learned 
in the Rig, Yajus, Sama, and Atharva Vedas with’ Angas as well as in 


























1. By a mistake in dividing the words this has beon translated as referring to Vagi-LAkus 
gama, : 


2, In the translation of this inscriptfon, LalaladGva is spoken of as the supporter of the new. 





samaya of Lakula’ This is due toa wrong roading of the phrase Lakulade hosamayaremuddharaya- 
rappa. Here the letier Ao has evidently crept in owing to some error. In the transliteration of 
the inscription, we find Lakuladasamaya-samuddharayarappa and the letter 4o is omitted, 
Moreover the phrase Aova-samayasamuddharana is against Kannada grammar and never met 
‘with in inscriptions and in literature. Hence the sew samaya of Lakula of the transjetion ought 
to be corrected into the samaya of Lakulz. 

the author of Tatparys 
















pik, a commentary on Sitasamhita. He 
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revolting practices wrongly attributed to them by Riminuja, The Banavasi Inscription clearly 
proves that Madhavamdatein was q Kalimukha, (J. B, B, R, A, S., Vol. 1V.) 
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Siddbanta, Kavya, Nataka, Bharata (dancing) and other sciences. There were 
both married then and Brahmacharins among them and the latter were held 
‘Their names usually end in—ra$i,—3akti,— 
influence was so great that some of them 
are spoken of us rajagurus (royal preceptors) to the late Hoysala and early Vija- 
yanagar kings. (For a more detailed account of the Kalimukhas’ see Journal 
of the Mythic Society, Vol. VII, No. 3.) 

‘The commentators of Sankara state that there were four Saiva schools 
bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Karukasiddhantin and Kapélika. 
Ramanuja and Kégava Kadmirin mention the same four schools but call 
Karukasiddhantin by the name of Kalimukha. Raménuja states, in his 
Sribhashya (IT, 2.) that the Kalimukhas hold that dining in a skull, besmear- 
ing the whole body with ashes, eating the ashes, holding a club, placing a 
vessel full of liquor and worshipping the god as seated therein, etc, are 
conducive to one's welfare both in this world and hereafter. Apparently he 
seems to have mixed here the practices of the Kalamukhas with those ‘of the 
Kipilikas as the references to the Kalimukba priests met with in the inscrip- 
tions show them to be of a very high character and free from the revolting rites 
or customs associated with the Kipalika sect, 

According to Sarvadarsanasangraha of Midhavachirya, the chief tenets of 
the Nakuliga PaSupata system are:— By the word Pasa we are to under 
stand the effect (or created world), the word designating that which is 
dependent on something ulterior. By the word Pati we are to understand 
the cause, the word designating the Lord, who is the cause of the universe, 
the Pati (or ruler). ‘The sentient spirit that to which transmigratory 
conditions pertain is also of two kinds, the appetant and non-appetant. The 
appetant is the spirit associated with an organism and organs; the non- 
appetant is the spirit apart from organism and organs. The Lord or Pati is the 
possessor of infinite, visual and active power. Union is a conjunction of the 
soul with God through the intellect and is of two degrees, that characterized 
by action, and that characterized by cessation of action. Of these union 
characterized by action consists of pious muttering, meditation, and so forth ; 
union characterized by cessation of action is called consciousness, ete... ...... 
Religious exercise is of two kinds, acts of piety and postures .. 
‘The ants of piety are bathing with sand, lying upon sand, oblations, mutter- 
ings, and devotional perambulation ... . He should worship with the 
six kinds of oblations, vis, laughter (a loud laughter Ahd, Aha), song, dance 
(with outward indications of internal sentiment), muttering Jum (like the 
bellowing of a bull, an imitation of the sound fudung) ; adoration and pious 
ejaculation, The postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, foting 
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absurdly, and talking nonsensically. (Cowell and Gough’s Translation of the 
SarvadarSanasangraha, pp. 105—107.) 

From the above it will be evident that this system is a kind of qualified 
monism in which certain religious exercises are enjoined upon man in 
order that he might purify himself and perceive (intellectually or emotionally) 
his oneness with the Lord, the Creator of the universe, A great deal 
of importance is attached in this system to Yoga or Karma accompanied 
with proper knowledge. In most of the inscriptions in which Kalamukha 
priests are mentioned,’ we find them invariably described as ascetics possessed. 
of the eight-fold attributes of Yoga (Yama, niyama, etc.). As for some of 
the religious exercises which appear absurd to us we must remember that 
they are different forms of religious ecstasy and to some extent the author of 
the SarvadarSanasangraha has caricatured them. Similar exercises where 
singing and dancing form an integral part are found associated with the 
worship of Krishna and Radha among Chaitanya’s followers, or of Bhavani 
in the Mahratta country. 








(To be Continued.) 
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ON A SANTALI ATIOLOGICAL FOLKTALE OF THE 
“MANN UND FUCHS” TYPE. 
By SaRAT CHANDRA Mitra, Esg., M.A. 
Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Caleutta. 





Iw the Panjab, there is current a folk-tale entitled :—"The Tiger, the 
Brahman, and the Jackal”, of which the main incidents may be summarized 
as follow: 

(1) A tiger is let out of a cage by a Brahman, 

(2) Thereafter the tiger proceeds to eat the Brahma. 

(3) Being disgusted with the tiger’s ingratitude, the Brahman enquires 
of (a) a pipal-tree, (B) a she-buffalo, and (c) a road, if the tiger's conduct is 
not ungrateful and base. : 

(4) The tree, the buffalo, and the road opine that men, and not the 
beasts, are ungrateful and base. + 

(5) Thereafter the Brihmap appeals to a jackal who, by his cunning, 
makes the tiger re-enter the cage, and dexterously shuts it up as soon as the 
latter goes inside it again. Whereupon matters stand precisely as they did 
before. 

In a note on this folk-tale, the well-known English folklorist Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs says:—' No less than 94 parallels are given by Prof. K. Krohn in his 
elaborate discussion of this fable in his dissertation, “Mann Und Fuchs”, 
(Helsingfors, 1891), pp. 38-60; to which may be added three Indian 
variants, omitted by him, but mentioned by Captain R, C. Temple, in his 
notes to F, A. Steel's Tales of Panjab, p. 307, in the Bhagavata Purana, the 
Gul-i-Bakawati, and the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 177; and a couple 
more in my Aisop, p. 253 radd Smeaton, Karens, p. 126." * 

To the aforementioned 100 variants of this popular Indian folk-tale, I 
added one more version thereof which I had,collected from the district of 
Siran in North Bihar and which I published for the first time. + 

Atythe same time, I pointed out a Séntili variant of this story which 
had not been mentioned either by Mr. Joseph Jacobs or by Captain R. C. 














* Indian Fairy Tales~-Soleciod and edited by Joseph Jacobs, Editor of “Folklore”. 
London : David Nutt, 1892. pp. 242-243. 

1 Vide my article on Bihari Folttate of the Monn und Fuchs", Type, in The Jengnal of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Wol. VE, pp. 132-141. * 
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‘Temple. The leading incidents of this Santali version may be briefly stated 
as follows:— 

(1) A tiger gets stuck fast in a quagmire from which he is extricated by 
a crowd of on-lookers. 

(2) Thereafter the tiger threatens to eat up his deliverers, 

(3) Thereupon his deliverers enquire from (a) a mahuwa-tree (Basia 
latifolia) and (b) a cow whether the tiger will be justified in eating them up. 
(A). The tree and the cow decide that the tiger’s threatened action 

be just. 

(5) Thereupon the tiger's deliverers appeal to a jackal who, by his cun- 
ning, induces the tiger’ to jump into the quagmire again, which having been 
done, the latter gets stuck fast in it again. 

(6) Thereafter the tiger is pelted to death by his former deliverers. * 

‘The total number of the variants of this popular and wide-spread folk- 
tale, therefore, amounts to 102. 

To these 102 variants again, I shall add one more version, namely, a 
Sintili. aetiological folk-tale of the “ Mann und Fuchs” type which I have 
recently come across and of which the English translation does not appeat to 
have been published as yet. I am, therefore, publishing below, for the first 
time, the English translation of this new variant which runs as follows :— 

“Why the Jackals cry ‘Huki, Huké’? On the Tilasakranti Day, the 
Sintils partake of good food and, banding themselves together, go to the 
jungle to hunt. This is a festive occasion with them. 

‘Once upon a time, on the occasion of the Tilasaikranti Festival, a 
band of Sintils went to a large forest for the purpose of hunting therein, 

Now, there lived in that forest a big tiger. Seeing that it was very 
dangerous for him to stay in that forest any longer, lest the Santals should 
Kill him with theit bows and areows, he begon to think about the means of 
fying away from that forest. 

Now, a road menndered through that forest. After cutting fuel from 
that jungle, a wood-cutter used to load his bullock-cart with the cut wood 
and to drive it, every day, by that road on his way homewards. 

“On that Tilasankeanti® Day, the wood-cutter was also driving his laden 
bullock-cart along that road on his way homewards. While he was driving 
along, the tiger came running fast and breathless and, addressing him; sai 

“CO brother wood-cutter! Save my life to-day. If the Santals 
catch a glimpse of me, they will soon make mincemeat of me. If, by. any 
means, you can save my life to-day, I shall not only refrain from doing you 
any harm, but shall also be your bond-slave for the rest of my life. 

antal Mission Press. Pages 40-1, 

















* Santal Folktales. By A. Campbell. Pokburi 
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Though the wood-cutter was a poor man, he was magnanimous in his 
heart of hearts, and was moved by the tiger’s touching words. Taking pity 
on hing, he then and there concealed the tiger in a bag which he had in his 
cart, and said: “O brother tiger ! don’t be afraid of losing your life.” 

‘When, after hunting was over, the Santals went off to their respective 
villages by that road, they had not the faintest idea that a tiger lay concealed 
in the wood-cutter’s bag. 

After the Sintdls had gone away, the wood-cutter opened the bag and 
let out the tiger who, with blood-shot eyes, asked the farmer: “ Which of 
you shall I eat first, whether you or the two bullocks ?” 

‘Trembling with fear, the wood-cutter replied : “All this is very strange. 
Is this the return for the good that I have done to you?” 

Gnashing his teeth, the tiger rejoined: “Certainly, it is, Ask the 
banyan-tree if it is not so.” 

Close by, there grew a large banyan-tree which was watching the scene 
that was being enacted by the wood-cutter and the tiger. Addressing them 
both, the tree said :— 

“Nobody returns good for good. Just see how people, who sit in my 
shade, break off my branches and tale the same away.” 

‘The tiger replied: “© wood-cutter! have you heard the banyan-tree's 
remarks ? Shall T now make a meal of you ?” 

Hearing these words, the wood-cutter was dumbfounded with fear and, 
trembling in every limb of his, could not say anything, 

Just at that time, a jackal was passing by that way. Seeing him, the 
tiger further said: “Let us refer the matter to my maternal uncle—the jackal; 
and we must act up to what he will say. 

The jackal then came there and heard all that had happened, and, 
shaking his head said: “I shan't be able to say anything, one way or the 
other, unless and until I see everything with my own eyes.” 

‘The tiger had, therefore, to enter the bag again. When the foolish tiger 
had re-entered the bag, the jackal quickly tied up its mouth very tightly and 
told the wood-cutter : “If you want a just decision from me, bring a large club.” 

‘Thereupon the wood-cutter mustered up courage again and, fetching a 
stout club, struck the tiger within the bag so many heavy blows with it, that 
the feroctous monster's body was reduced to a veritable pulp. 

‘Thereafter, addressing the jackal, the ‘wood-cutter said: “O brother 
jackal,! I,shall remember the benefit you have done to me, all my life. You 
fare my great friend from to-day, and, as a token of our friendship, I shall 
present you with a hug or hubble-bubble to smoke with.” Saying ghis, 
he went away. 

7 . 
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From that day forth, the jackal has sat in that forest, waiting for the * 
present of the hugg@ from the wood-cutter. But up to the present day, he 
has not seen the latter again, It is for this reason that, whenever the «jackal 
remembers the promised present, he cries out: “Koi hukd, huka, huka,” ot 
“Where is the hubble-bubble? Where is the hubble-bubble?- Where is the 
hubble-bubble ?”* * 

On comparing Dr. Campbell's Santali version with the new variant of 
which the English translation is published above, we find that both of them 
are didactic in character ; that is to say, both of them point the moral that 
treachery and ingratitude are best outwitted by craftiness and cunning. But, 
over,and above the foregoing characteristic, we also tome across a novel 
feature in the new variant, naniely, that of its being etiological in character. 
That is to say, the new variant accounts for the origin of the jackal’s weird 
and peculiar cry. . 

‘This peculiar cry of the jackal has attracted the attention even of 
peoples possessing a moderate amount of culture, as for instance, of the 
peoples of Northern India, Persia and Turkish Arabia, and has led them to 
fabricate fantastic myths accounting for its origin. 

Take, for example, the people of the‘ United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
in Northern India. They narrate the following curious myth which explains 
how, the jackal’s weird and peculiar cry has originated. It is believed by 
them that each pack of jackals is led by a:chief or leader and that their pecu- 
liar cry is nothing more or less than the words of the following conversation 
which takes place between the chief and his followers :— 

The chief cties out : “Supnd meri raja hud” or “I am the king in the 
night (lit., in the sleep-time).”” 

The other jackals, then; rep! 
you are.” 

‘The European gentleman, who has collected this myth, says: With a 
little imagining, the cry, if not heard too near, does really appear to At the 
words." 

The people of Persia also recite the undermentioned etiological myth to 
account for the origin of the jackal’s ery :-— 

Once upon a time, the jackals used to live in the towns ; while the dogs 
used to dwell in the desert where they were exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather and always suffered from* shortage of food. The latter, therefore, 
thought that it would be very well for them if they could anyhow live in the 

(pub 

















“Hui, hud, hud’ or “ You are, youare, 












cd from Calcutta) for Jyaishtha 





* “Vide the Bengali monthly magazine Pr 
1309 B.S. (ay June 192 A.D), pag 273. 

Haunts and Hebtics of an Indian Oficial, by Mack Thorabill. London: John Murray. 1899. 
Page.127. 
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town for, at least, three days, during which period they not only would have 
plenty of food to eat but would also get much-needed shelter from the stress 
of theaveather, So these dogs sent some of their fellow-brethren to the 
jackals with the following message :— 

“O brother jackals ! Some members of our community are ill and. have 
been advised by our doctors to live in the town for three days for a change of 
air. As it is impossible for us dogs and you jackals to live together in the, 
same place at one and the same time, please exchange your place with us for, 
at least, three days, so that we may live in the town for that length.of time, 
while you retire for the same period into the desert, the air of which will 
doubtiess prove beieficial to your health.” 

To this proposal, the jackals agreed ; and so the exchange of places was 
effected, the dogs going to live in the town, and the jackals in the desert. 

After the third night, however, the jackals got tired of their desert-life 
and going to the gates of the city, waited for the dogs’ evacuating it. But 
the dogs, being very comfortable in it, were in no hurry to quit the city, 

After waiting for some time, the jackals cried out to the dogs:—Na 
Por “Are your sick ones well yet?" en: 
up with a whine rising and falling ifto cadence. 

But the dogs, who are believed to be Turks and to speak ‘Turkish, only 
answered :-—""Yokh! yokh!” or "No, no.” 

‘Thus the jackals were obliged to return to the desert, Ever since that 
time, they come back every night and hail the dogs with the same question, 
while the dogs in their turn, give the same reply, for they are not, in the least, 
desirous of going back to the desert. 

It is for this reason that the jackals come and howl round the towns 
after nightfall, and that the dogs always answer them.* 

Nearly the same version of the preceding wtiological folktale of “The 
Dispute between the Jackals aid the Dogs” has been collected in Persia and 
related by Miss Ella C. Sykes, and has been met with in Turkish Arabia 
by Mrs. M. E, Hume-Griffith and recorded by her in her fascinating book of 
travels entitled: “Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia.” 

‘The jackal’s weird and peculiar cry has also attracted the attention and 
roused: the imagination of Europeans in India who have fabricated various 
version@ of the same. Bishop Heber, in the underquoted lines of his poem 




















YA Year amengit the Portions, By B. G, Browse, M.A., Mob. London: Adam and’ Charles 
Black. 1898. Pp. 183-184. 

t Through Persia or a SideSaddle, By Miss Blla C. Sykes. London : John Macqueen, 1901 
Pp. 105-106. 

tf Bokind the Weil in Persia and Turkith Arabia, By Mes, M. E, gHume-Griffith, Lagdon : 
George Bell and Sons, 1909. Pp. 37-39, . 
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# An Bvening Walk in Bengal”, bas likened the jackal’ cry to the sounds of 
village-revelry: 





. The jackal’s ery é 
Resounds like sylvan revelry.” 
Another Anglo-Indian version of this beast's cry is: “Dead Hindu, where, 
where, where?” With regard to this, Dr, W. T. Blanford says — 
“The cry of the jackal is familiar to all who have ever resided in the 











countries inhabited by the animal, and consists of two parts—a long wail- 
ing howl three or four times repeated, each repetition in a note a little higher 
than the preceding, and then a succession of usually three quick yelps, also 
repeated two or three times. The common Anglo-Indiari version of “Dead 
Hindoo; where, where, where,” gives some idea of the call. In one African 
jackal, c, variegatus of Abyssinia, the second portion of the cry is entirely 
wailing.” * 

Another author say's :—"Some of one ideas of the fox as type of cunning 
seem to be derived through ancient folklore, from the shy and sly jackal, here 
looked on as hardly worth hunting; but it may often be seen slinking off into 
cover, and still more often is heard at night raising that dismal howl inter- 
preted I-smell-a-dead-Hindoo ! to which The rest of the pack give back in 
sleep-banishing chorus, Where-where-where ? "+ 

















* Phe Fauna of British India, Mammalia, By W. T. Dlanford, F-R.S. London +1888, P. 141. 
{The World of Tocay. By A. R. Hope Moncre, Vol, T, London ; The Gresham Publishing 
Company. 1912. Page 215, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTIONS AS REPRESENTED 
IN THE BHAGAVADGITA. y 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
By P. K. Gone, Esg., M.A. 
(Continued from last issue.) 





(iv) Ecotistic EMotions— 

We now come to emotions which are more or less connected with the 
Ego. As the consciousness of the Ego comes late in the growth of the child 
this class claims our attention after fear, anger and affection. 

Ribot observes * that these emotions are exclusively human, while fear, 
anger and affection and sexual emotion, of which we shall speak forthwith, 
fare as much animal as human, If we adopt for the sake of convenience Prof. 
Ribot's division of egotistic emotions into (1) positive and (2) negative we 
shall have to group the forms of these emotions to be found in the B.G. in 
the following manner: ¥ 

I, Positive, IL, Negative. 

(a) Abaikara (a) Karpanya, klaibya, hrdaya- 

(0) Jijtviga, trpna | dourbalya, etc. 

(c) Bala 

(@) Darpa, mana, abhimana, 

mada, Kirti 

(e) Dambha 

(f) Lobha 

We shall now examine these forms severally. 

1. (a) Ahanikdra.—-The term ‘aharikira’ has been sometimes rendered 
by the English words ‘egoism’, ‘egotism’, etc., but these words do not correctly 
convey the sense of the Sanskrit term. Perhaps it will be more near the 
truth to render it as ‘self-feeling’, an expression used by Sully+ whose an- 
alysis: of this feeling has many points in common with the characteristics of 
the ‘ahaikara’ 














+ Padehology of Emotions, p. 240. 

+ Human Mind, Vol. IT, p. 99—According to Sully the development of the feeling of 
self proceeds with the growth of eell-consciousness. The self-feeling which is in the begin- 
‘confined {0 the bodily self enlarges under the influence of experience and association 
The area of"our belongings now incorporates our surroundings including our home and other 
property and our friends and relatives. The growth of the higher and more representative 
sellconsciousness extends the selfcomplacency to even the intellectual or moral worth of the 
individual and the feeling is further refined by the discrimjpation of a higher and a Mower 
self. Lastly, experience and social discipline tone down the feeling. ‘ 
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The B.G. asks us to submerge our personality into that of God and * 
in strict consonance with this oft-repeated doctrinal advice, this feeling of 
‘ ahaitkara’', this consciousness of the Ego is to be discarded, as is clear from 
the following passages:— 

‘Ahankéra’ is one of the constituents of the eightfold ‘prakrti’ or 
ial matter (VII, 4). The principle of ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ holds good in 
1g the emotions according to the B.G. » Accordingly we are told in 
XVIII, 26 that the person who is ‘anahamvadi’, i.e., free from self-feeling, is 
the ‘sittvika kara ot the righteous doer of an action. One who is free from 
the notion of the Ego’though he slays people, he slays not, nor is bound 
(XVIII, 17), The Self deluded by ‘ahaitkira’ thinks ‘I am the doer’, while in 
fact all actions are wrought by the ‘guias’ of ‘praketi’ (ITI, 27). ‘The doer of 
an action, who does an action through ‘ahaitkira’ is said to be ‘rjasa’ or 
passionate (XVIII, 24). In III, 30, Arjuna is asked to surrender all his actions 
to God and fight without any self-feeling. Among qualifications necessary 
for being an ideal ‘bhakta’, freedom from ‘ahaiikira’ is mentioned (XII,13), 
‘Aharikiira’ is also one of the constituents of the ‘kgetra’ mentioned in XII, 6, 
Absence of ‘ahaikira’ is one of the essentials of ‘jnina’ described in detail 
in XIII, 8-12, In XVI, 19, it is said that God hates men who resort to , 
‘ahaikira’ and throws them into the worst forms of existence as they are the 
vilest among men, Persons, who perform through ‘ahafikira’ severe austerities 
are styled as ‘asura-niscayin’, i.e., of demoniacal bent of mind in XVII, 5. In 
XVIII, 58, Arjuna is threatened with destruction if he followed the’ dictates 
of ‘ahafikira’ and further in verse 58 we learn that it is of no use for Arjuna 
to give up ‘his duty of fighting under the influence of ‘ahaiiktra’ for ‘prakrti’ 
Il constrain him to do so. Finally the Yogi of the BG: who is free from 
‘ahafkiira’ is said to be fit for being identified with the ‘brahman’. 

The foregoing passages give us a clear notion of the ‘ahaftkitra’ of the 
‘B. G. and we can now'sum up the characteristics as follows : 

(1) The ‘ahankira’ of the B. G. originates from ‘prakpti’ and is one 
of the ‘vikéras’ of ‘kgetra’. 

(2) It originates in, the quality of ‘rajas’, one of the three ‘gunas’ of 
‘prakrti’. 

(3) It does not facilitate spiritual enlightenment but on the, ‘contrary 
is a veritable obstacle in the way,- and degrades persons irr the 
cycle of existence. ¢ 

(4) Its absence'is necessary for the fostering of the ‘bhakti’ towards 
God. 

* (5) Asall actions are wrought by the ‘gunas’ of ‘prakrti’ it cannot 
‘ be regarded as a spring of action proper. 
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* (© Fitness for being identified with the ‘brabman’ depends on the, 

complete disappearance of ‘ahaakara’. 

@) It is a cause of the moral responsibility of the individual if free play 
is allowed to it; if, however, the action is done independently of 
the influence of self-feeling, the agent of the action is not res- 
ponsible for the consequences, good or evil. 

It has been remarked by Spinoza! that human lack of power in moderating 
and checking the emotions is servitude. To some extent this view of Spinoza 
is similar to that of the B, G. but whereas Spinoza would see some goodness 
in these emotions according as they serve a human end, the B. G. would insist 
upon a complete cessation of them. Spinoza regards the terms good and 
bad as relative, for they are, according to him, nothing else than modes of 
thought. From the metaphysical standpoint of the B.G., all emotions are 
equally good or bad. From the worldly point of view, the B. G. has divided 
the emotions into two classes, viz., (1) the ‘dsuri sampad’ and (2) the ‘daivt 
‘sampad’, and this division corresponds to that of Spinoza. ‘The ‘ahankira’ 
or self-feeling belongs to the latter class and is condemned by the B. G. 

Sully 2 remarks that the love of self or the disposition to value self and 
its concerns is instinctive and is cSnnected with the impulse of self-conser- 
vation. Psychologically this observation is true enough but the aim of the 
B, G. being ‘self-surrénder’ it attaches no value to ‘self-feeling’. 

Self-feeling may be necessary for self-conservation but to identify self- 
conservation with pleasure is “surely an inversion of the order of nature”. 3 
In a developed form of self-feeling such as self-complacency there seems to 
be a mixture of instinct and reflection. There is also present an element 
of pleasure but pleasure may not be invariably associated with the operation 
of instinct. Now so far as the B. G. is concerned, it is obvious that 
the Yogi of the B. G. is to care more for the ‘ityantika sukha’ or the infinite 
bliss than for mortal pleasures. Marshall's conclusion in this connection ig 
worth noting. He remarkst: “All things considered, the notion must be 
abandoned that pleasure-getting in any sense can be made serviceable as an 
ethical end.” 

‘We cannot dilate more on this form of egotistic emotion as our study 
is un-ethical. 

+ (®) *Jijivisa, Trsna—Closely connected with the Ego we find what the 
B. G. calls ‘jijivisa’ or desire for life. ‘Trgna’ is akin to it with difference in 
degree and it means ‘love or thirst for life’, It originates in the quality of 




















1 Ethie, Boyle's Translation, p 11 
2 Outlines of Paychology. p 302 

3 Martineau > ‘of Ethical bd Vol. 11, 377,378. ba 
4 ease, Paland Aesthetic, p. ve 
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‘rajas’ (XIV, 7). There is only a passing reference to this desire in II. 6, 
“where Arjuna says that he has no desire to live, after having slain his.relatives, 

Marshall* quotes Bouillier's view that ‘love of life’ and the ‘fear of death’ 
are the greatest of pleasures and pains respectively and also refutes this view 
by remarking that this view is open to question. According to the B. G, 
perhaps the ‘love of life’ is the greatest of fears as it involves men in the cycle 
of ‘samsira while ‘fear of death’ does not exist as the removal of the physical 
body may facilitate the identification of the ‘bhakta ’ with the ‘brahman’, 
Biologists tell us thtit the instinct for self-preservation in the organism 
ig necessary for the preservation of the race. From this point of view ‘jijivi 
becomes a matter of course and may be extended to all living beings. What 
we have to emphasize is the fact that ‘jijiviga’ is instinctive and exists not 
because it is pleasant but in the course of nature. ‘Trgni’ of the B. G. 
seems to.us to be a further developed form of ‘jijiviga’ and the element of 
pleasure Seems to be present in it. We can call it an ‘appetite’ with Aristotle 
who defines ‘appetite’ as ‘a desire for what is pleasant’.t As the element of 
‘saga’ creeps in, the B. G. trying to lift up the Yogi above pleasure and 
pain looks down upon this ‘trend or the: passion for life which plunges men 
into the misery of finite existence. If we accept Ribot’s theory} that ten- 
dency is antecedent to pleasure and pain we may cegard ‘jijivigi’ as an un- 
conscious impulse or an innate tendency without antecedent experience of 
the pleasant or unpleasant consequences while ‘trsna’ presupposes an antece- 
dent experience of the element of pleasure, 

(© Bala—As ‘bala’ is classed with other feelings such as ‘ ahankira’ 
‘ darpa ', etc., we must take it to mean ‘consciousness of power or strength’. 
Ribot § remarks that the different varieties of ‘self-feeling’ are reducible to 
one primary fact, vis., the feeling of personal strength or weakness, with a 
tendency to action or arrest of action, He further remarks in this con- 
nection that the feeling of superiority consequent on the feeling of strength 
soon leads to contempt, insolence, brutality and the exercise of strength 
under its aggressive form. This is true enough and it is perhaps on account 
of this likelihood of mischief which disturbs the mental equilibrium of the 
Yogi that the B. G. condemns it categorically. We do not know whether the 
complete absence of ‘bala’ would help or hinder the efficiency of ‘karma’ 
prescribed in the B.G. Perhaps the B. G. refers to superfluous strength, 
which, if allowed to accumulate, may be directed in mischievous channels. 
‘The B. G, seems to lay stress on the physical aspect of power. 


* Pleasure, Pain and Aesthetics, p. 34. 

{ Rhetoric’ (Buckley's Trans), p. 73. 

PReetatoey of Bmations, 19. 
Do. Be 239, 
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In XVI, 18, we ate told that men who resort to ‘bala’ are thrown: by. 
God into the demoniacal forms of existence, Again men who cast aside 
‘bala’ vetc., are fit for being identified with the ‘brahman’ (XVIII, 53); 
‘These two passages give'vis the punishment and'the reward for the use or 
abaridoniment of ‘ bala’ respettively. 

Power may be utilized for good but there is in ita tendency for malevo- 
lence. Bain* remarks that the pleasure of power in its coarsest and brutal 
form is the pleasure of putting others to pain and as the Yogi of the -B, 
is to be friendly towards all beings (mitra) itis naturdl that “bala” should 
be condemned. 

We have already remarked in treating of fear that the term ‘dbyti? 
as‘used by the B.G. in verses 33, 34 and 35 of Chapter “XVIII, means a 
sort of mental energy which stabilizes any psychic state, intellectual or emb: 
tional. It appears to us that the ‘dhrti’ which has been spoken of as 
“sattviks', ‘rijasi’ and ‘timasi’ is a psychical counterpart of ‘ bata’ which 
pertains more to the physical and physiological side of the individual, We 
may render tlie term ‘dhrti' into English by ‘volitional energy ‘or ‘ power 
of the will’ which is the very basis of human conduct, The B. G. deter- 
mines its nature by the effects of its* operation on the individual and accord- 
ingly gives us its three sorts mentioned above. 

Though ‘bala’ is undesirable for the Yogi of the B. G. ‘dhrti’ is’ not 
altogether so, for we learn from XVIII, 26 that even for an action which is 
pure or ‘sittvika’ ‘dhrti’ is necessary. It is the’ very basis of action -and 
as action is necessary according to the B. G., the psychological basis or action 
cannot be ignored. : 

In XVIII, 26, we are also told that ‘utsiha’ is ‘sittvika’. The term 
means ‘effort, exertion, etc.’. We may distinguish ‘dbrti’ and ‘ utsaha’ by: 
remarking that the former is static while the latter is dynamic in charactes. 
« Utsiha' is an immediate antecedent of actioi, and’ seems identical with the 
natural vigour of the constitution ” so closely analysed by Bain.t. ‘ Utsiha’ 
causes a spontaneous discharge of an accumulated store of inward energy 
is the same as ‘dhyti’ of the B. G. 

The word ‘dhira’ as used in B. G. II, 13 and 15 means ‘self-possessed’ 
and denotes strength of will which stabilizes the emotions, and prevents 
drain or sudden outburst of mental energy. 

‘There is another aspect of ‘power’ which is not quite psychological 
It is saidethat love of pleasure and aversion to pain may generate love of 
power which, combined with thirst for fame, constitutes ambition which 
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is a subject for the moralist to enlarge upon, as ambition soon degrades 
into love of dominion which in. its turn engenders tyranny under all 
its forms. . 

‘That consciousness of power is attended with pleasure and that the 
powerful are likely to be overbearing and hence naturally inclined to 
commit injustice was long ago recognized by Aristotle! The aim of the B. G. 
being complete stoicism towards pleasure and pain it is in the nature of 
things that consciousness of power should be considered demoniacal and 
destructive of spiritual life. 

It may be of interest to note here that the Sahityadarpana2 considers 
‘ dhrti' as one of the 33 subordinate feelings. ‘The term as defined there 
means “ satisfaction” and is quite distinct from the ‘dhyti’ of the B.G. ‘Phe 
element of pleasure is dominant in the definition of the Sahityadarpana which 
well illustrates the esthetic law of the satisfaction of expectancies mentioned 
by Marshall. The Sahityadarpana mentions ‘ utsiha’ as the feeling which 
gives rise to ‘vita’ or the heroic sentiment. We do not find any material 
difference between the ‘ utsiha’ of the B. G. and ‘utsiha’ of the S. D4 We 
may regard the ‘utsiha’ of the B. G. as a sort of feeling of elation consequent 
on the natural vigour of the constitution": 

(d) Darpa, ete.—A person who is saturated with ‘ self-feeling’ may be 
said to have ‘mada’, which is nothing but a plethora of self-feeling. ‘Mada’ 
is passive in character while ‘darpa’ is active. ‘Darpa’ may be rendered by 
‘insolence’ which shews its external manifestations in a marked way. ‘Mada’ 
may be rendered by ‘pride’ in its wider sense of “isolated self-esteem ", 
involving ‘contemptuous indifference to the sentiments of others. ‘Darpa’ is, 
condemned in B. G. XVI, 18. Absence of ‘darpa’ is also helpful for the 
identification of the Yogi with the ‘ brahman ’ (XVIII, 53). ‘Darpa’ is one of 
-the constituents of ‘suri sampad’ (XVI, 4). Men filled with ‘mada’ of 
wealth are thrown into demoniacal forms of existence (XVI, 17). 

The adjective ‘Atma-sambhavitah ’ as used in XVI, 17, means ‘self- 
glorying’ or ‘self-conceited’'. A person who is ‘ atma-sambhavita’ does not 
depend upon the praise or good opinion of the world. 

We now come to ‘mana’ which may be rendered by the word ‘self 
regard’. A person may have ‘mina’ without involving in it any contempt 

















1 Rhetoric (Buckley's Translation), pp. 78, 159, 80. 
2 Pleasure, Pain and Aesthetics, p. 342. 

38. D. 168. 

48. D. 232. 

5 Cf. the definition of * utsiha * given by the Rasagaiigidbara :— 
7 (KM, No. 12) p. 32—"' para-parikrama-dinidi-smrti-janmi aunatyahhyah utsihab.”* 
46 Martineau ; "Types of Ethical Theory", Vol. 11, p. 238, 
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for others. It may be regarded as ‘pride’ but in a good sense. As the B. G. 
has no regard for ‘self-feeling ’ in any of its forms ‘mana’ is also condemned. 
In XVd, 5, we learn that persons who are free from ‘mana’ reach the 
‘imperishable abode’ (avyayam padam). In another passage, however, the 
term ‘mana’ has been used in the sense of ‘pride’. In XVI, 17, it is said 
that persons who are not free from ‘thana-mana’ or pride of wealth are thrown 
into demoniacal forms of existence. In this passage the terms ‘mana’ and 
‘mada’ seem contrasted or at least distinguished. 

‘The ‘amanittva’, ic., humility is said to be an essential of ‘jndna’(XIII,8). 
Absence of too much self-regard (ndtimanita) is one of the components of 
‘daivi sampad’ (XVI, 3). On the contrary ‘abhimina’ or too much self-opinjon 
is a component of ‘isuri sampad’ (XVI, 4). 

‘We have tried to record the several terms which the B, G. uses for self- 
feeling in various degrees. As no definite analysis of these forms is attempted 
by the B. G., it is difficult to infer the exact distinction between one form and 
another which the B, G. has in view. The ethical and metaphysical end which 
the B. G. had in view is apparent from passages mentioned above. Perhaps 
the B. G. took for granted that these distinctions were patent to everybody in 
view of the dominance of these fornts in the daily life of the individual. 

The special study of the above mentioned forms of self-feeling is a work 
for the writers on ethics and psychologists have very little to do with it. ? 
‘We shall here mention some views of the Western writers on the subject. 
Spinoza defines ‘ pride’ as “‘over-estimation of oneself by reason of self- 
love.”2 Hume in his treatise on * Human Nature’ devotes one part to 
the treatment of pride and humility. 

‘According to him, self is the object of pride as well as humility. When 
self enters not into consideration there is no room either for pride or humi- 
lity. Perhaps the B. G. asks us to renounce ‘ahankira’ on account of the 
fact pointed out by Hume that it is the cause of pride and humility (humi- 
liation), which are in their turn the causes of pleasure and pain, while the 
main object of the B. G. is to take the ‘sthitaprajna’ beyond pleasure and 
pain. Hume mentions as objects of pride all qualities of body and mind 
as also objects that are in the least related to us. - 

Darwin, concerned with the expression of pride, remarks that a com: 
plex stat® of mind, vi., pride, is not sufficiently distinct to be described or 
delineated.” 

1 See article on Pride in Encyclopaedia of Rel 
given at the end of that article 

4 Ethics (Boyle's Trans.) p. 134. 

3 Treatise on Human Nature (Everyman's Lib), pp. 347, 

4 Expression of Emotions, p. 274. 
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McCosh treats of ‘pride and self-humiliation’ aind obsérves that 
pride we cherish and entertain a high and self-satisfied opinion of ourselves, 
of our abilities, of our conduct or of certain qualities supposed to be possessed 
by us or of certain acts we have done. In self-humiliation we depreciate 
all these things. He further remarks that if self-humiliation is yielded to 
and not counteracted by asense of duty it may become a “ poorness of 
spirit” which prevents us from engaging in anything which requires courage 
or perseverance. Nowlet us. turn to the B.G, This difficulty seems to have 
been felt by the author of the B. G. The doctrine of duty (Karma) propound- 
éd in the workis a sufficient testimony on this point. We have already re- 
marked that ‘kaimalam ’ which is a consequence of this “ poorness of spi- 
rit” is condemned by the B. G. where Arjuna is represented as being its 
vietim on account of his indulging in self-humiliation to an inordinate degree, 
The B. G. wants not ‘self-humiliation’ bit ‘humility’ (aménittva) which 
is nothing but.a lowly attitude before God'and our fellow-men. 

The Western, writers lay stress on. “vanity” which is.a form of self 
feeling. regarded as x showing off of one's supposed superiority. It de- 
pends on the good. opinion of others for its very nourishment. We do not 
think that the forms of self-fecling.undér reference, vis., ‘darpa’ and others 
Comprise the feeling of “vanity”. Vanity is distinct from ‘dambba’ or 
hypocrisy mentioned in’ the B: G. What the Western writers call. ‘self, 
respiect.” arising from: the reflection. on oite’s good. qualities seems to be 
identical with: the "mana" of .the B. Gs which we have’ rendeted by the 
word ‘self-regard’. ‘The B. G. does’ not want even this much self-regard 
complete self-surrender, which may be regarded as 
the one siniple condition of the. union of the ‘bhakta’ with the ‘brahman’, 
‘There is a good: deal. of parallelism between this doctrine of the B..G. and 
the doctrine of the’Christiai, mystics." _ We. note.here some points of simi- 
larity:—() Surrender of self as.the condition of union with God; (2) Duty 
is to be sublimed into devotion ; (3) God:is to be regarded as the hierarchy 
‘of affections (of: B. G: X,'4+6); (4) The'self is to be regarded as the orgari of 
a higher: spirits: (5) The.‘ayyabhicdrigt bhakti’ is to be the absolute spring 
of our moral actions and consequently . there’ is.to. be harmony: betwee 
morals and religion. It will thus be seen that the B. G. regards. ‘bhakti 
as ‘thé ‘ rule and method for the life of man’ which is absolute and‘know’ no 
Prudential deflection, like the conscience of Christian mystics. Sully re- 
marks + that self-feeling'is as.varied in respect of its _presentative factor as 
the presentation or consciousness of self is varied. In his opinion this feeling 


# Martineau: Types of Eihjcal Theory, Vol. 11, p, 79. 
$ Human Mind, Vol, 11, p97, 
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is very difficult to demarcate. At least it is not so well marked and invariable 
as fear. Dealing with the relation of pride and power he remarks further 
that the feeling of power in its more intense forms is di 
pure self-feeling, through a special element, the delight in superi 
‘The emotion of power is accounted for in the main as a compound of 
self-exaltation and malignity. 

We have already observed in our discussion of ‘bala’ that the B. G. 
seems to lay stress on the physical and personal aspect of power. No doubt 
the clements of ‘self-exaltation and malignity’ are prestnt in this aspect and 
that is exactly the reason why the B. G. looks down upon it. But Bain’s idea 
of power seems to extend beyond the self proper. According to him “Power 
is the name for many things besides the pleasure of rampant cruelty. It has 
much in common with the aggregate named property or wealth”.! But the 
B.G. condemns this sort of power in XVI, 17, where ‘dhana-mada’ is said to 
be the cause of demoniacal forms of existence. 

Bhagavan Das? regards ‘mada’ as the opposite of benevolence. Accord- 
ing to him benevolence is in operation when.a greater gives himself away to a 
lesser through ‘love’. He regards love to mean nothing else than benevo- 
lence in such cases. Pride is further a resultant of anger 3 ,and if we add 
compassion to pride we get what is known as majesty. + He gives us two 
senses of vanity and thinks that the second of these two senses is used when 
‘vanity’ is used as a derivative of the adjective ‘vain’. In this latter sense it 
means self-complacence which is only a modification of pride. According 
to him the only way by which we can transmute other people's pride is. by 
responding with humility, which is a counterpart of benevolence. : 

We do not find in the B. G. any term which exactly conveys the sense of 
the English term “vanity”. The adjective ‘itma-sambhivitah’ ‘used in XVI, 
17, seems to us to describe a feeling which essentially differs from vanity. 
Persons who are the victims of vanity always get their nourishment from the 
{good opinion of others while ‘atma-sambhavita’ people do not care for such 
good opinion. 

To sum up our examination of the forms of ‘self-feeling’ vis., ‘darpa, 
mada, mana, abhimina,’ and the quality of being ‘atma-sambhavita’. We 
‘find that all these forms are looked down upon by the B. G. It does not 
matter ‘whether the self-feeling be of such an aggressive nature as ‘darpa’ or 



































1 Emotions and the Will, p. 195. 
2. The Science of the Emotions, p. 67. 


3 Do. Pp. 73. 

4 Do. pe 86. 

5 Do. p. 139. y . 
6 Do. pe 232, as 
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of a condensed nature as ‘mada’ ;, whether it is of a comparatively innocent 
type as ‘mana’ or ‘abhimana’ or is self-sufficient in character as in the case of 
ma-sambhavita’ people: Further as in the case of other emotions the 
contrary of these forms, vis., ‘amanittva’ or absence of ‘atimanita’ are said to 
be godly (daivi) in nature; while these forms are styled as demoniacal (suri). 
Next the suppression of these forms of self-feeling enables us to reach the 
‘avyayam padam’, the imperishable abode, which is the same as ‘brahman’ 
mentioned in many other passages. We have further shown that the ‘aminit- 
tva’ of the B. G. is different from the ‘self-humiliation’ of the Western writers 
on the subject for the reason that whereas ‘self-humiliation’ produces pain 
the ‘aminittva’ of the B. G. does not produce either pleasure ot 
pain ina marked manner and hence it may be regarded ag more ot less a 
neutral state not characterized by any strong tendencies either way. It, 
therefore, exactly serves the purpose of the B. G., vis., to make the Yogi free 
from pleasure and pain. Another point of distinction is that ‘selfshumili- 
ation brings on ‘ka’malam’ or a mood of despondency which is categorically 
condemned in the B.G., because it runs counter to the doctrine of duty 
preached in the work. On the other hand ‘aminittva’ maintains a balanced 
state of mind which is conducive to the“efficient performance of duty. We 
have also noticed the parallelism between the ideally perfect life of the 
Christian mystics and the union of God and man advocated in the B. G. with 
the only apparent ‘distinction that whereas conscience is regarded as the 
divine element in the former, ‘ bhakti? may be regarded as the divine element 
in the latter case. Both these elements seem to be the cause of the harmony 
between morals and religion. 

In B. G. X, 34, Sri Krighna identifies himself with ‘Kirti’ or fame. 
We may infer from this fact that the author of the B. G. did not condemn 
this feeling but gave it an honourable place in his estimate of all, the best 
ings in the universe. We have no other passages in the B. G. which can 
give us a detailed analysis of this feeling. 

To turn now to psychology. According to Ribot the pursuit of ‘kicti 
or renown is one of the forms of ambition which he regards as the type of the 
higher form of egoism.! . When all other tendencies are ruined ambition in 
its numerous forms persists. Except in the case of philosophers, Ribot con- 
tinues, the disappearance of all ambition is the first symptom of dechdence of 
the egotistic tendencies, which indicates want of faith in one’s self, etc. 
According to Martineau? love of fame is not immediate and thirsty as 
vanity but can wait till later generations for its satisfaction. ‘The resolve 
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of the man who is swayed by ambition is not to enjoy public praise but to 
earn it. Martineau regards vanity, love of praise, and love of fame (or 
glory) as three different varieties of the sentiment of admiration. Spinoza 1 
defines ambition as the “immoderate desire of glory or honour” and explains 
that ambition is the desire by which all the emotions are fostered and en- 
couraged. Hume? traces love of fame to sympathy which is facilitated 
by the general resemblance of our natures and other circumstantial resem- 
blances. His hypothesis is that the pleasure which we receive from praise 
arises from a communication of sentiments, because the praises of others never 
give us much pleasure unless they concur with our own opinion and extol us 
for those qualities in which we chiefly excel, Bain 3 regards fame and honour 
tas forms of the feeling of being admired, which is according to him an “ex- 
tension by sympathy, of the self-complacent feeling”. He adds that posthumous 
fame, which has been treated asan absurdity and a paradox is nothing but 
one of the many forms of ideal satisfaction, 

‘The ‘Kirti’ of the B. G. appears to us to include contemporary as also 
posthumous fame referred to by Bain. 

(€) Dambha.—The term has the meaning of “ religious hypocrisy” in 
the B.G. It is condemned in XVI} 4, where it is said to belong to “asurt 
sampad". In XVII, 12, it remarked that a sacrifice performed through 
‘dambha i.c., with a view to throw dust into the eyes of others is a ‘ rijasa 
yajna’. Men who practise penance through ‘dambha’ are characterized 
fas ‘Asura-nidcayin ’ i.e., of devilish tendencies. This is the only analysis 
of ‘dambha' in the B. G. 

The treatment of this form of self-feeling is properly a subject for the 
moralist. In every religion ‘dambha’ is considered as a vice and treated 
as such. The psychologist is concerned with the genesis of ‘dambha’. Hy- 
poctisy has been defined as ‘a pretence or false assumption of a high charac- 
ter especially in regard to religious belief or practice’. The term|also means 
secondarily the practice of ulation. Dr. Murray in his article on the 
subject in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics traces the evolution of 
this form of self-feeling. According to him ‘hypocrisy’ was an idea out- 
side the line of action of the primitive man for the reason that his society 
discouraged all independence of judgment, His tendency was to create “a 
cake of Custom" and to conform to it. Referring to the arrested civilizations 
of the East and in particular to the Indian civilization he remarks that the 

1 Bithiest p. 198 (Boyle's Trane). 

2 Treatise on Human Nature, Sec. XI. 

3 Emotions and the Will, pp. 209, 210 

44 Beyelo, Brita. XI Baiion, 

5 Eneyelopmdia of Religion and Ethics by Hastings, 191% 
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hardening of the cake of custom became too much for India. The cake had 
become so hard that those who differed could not break through it. They 
tried to.soften it and pretended that they had changed nothing. Hypocrisy 
has its origin in the conflict between private belief and public conduct. When- 
ever private belief, which is psychologically the immediate antecedent of human 
conduct, has no free scope hypocrisy is the consequence, whether the belief is 
religious or social. A feigned compliance with the current code of public 
conduct is a characteristic of hypocrisy. In short hypocrisy is the “ divorce 
of creed and life”. 

The distinction between hypocrisy and vanity lies in the fact that while 
in the case of the former an element of artificiality is present there is'no 
such element in the latter.’ Vanity and ‘hypocrisy both aim at the good 
opinion of others but their methods of achieving this aim are different. 
Vanity is based on an assumption that the good qualities or objects of which 
a person is vainly proud are really present. In hypocrisy the assumption 
is quite the opposite, vis., that those qualities are not present and as the 
hypocrite must conform to the public standard he inust show by word, ges- 
tiieé arid deed that’he really possesses the same, In vanity the vain person 
practises self-deception ; in hypocrisy the hypocrite practises deception on 
others. Vanity becomes a subject for a comedy ; hypocrisy that of satire, 

(f) Lobha,—The term ‘lobha' as used in the B, G. means avatice if 
we accept the definition of avatice, vis., that it is “an absorbing passion for 
earthly possessions and a selfish gratification in their retention.”* Love of 
pleasure and love of power breed an avaricious character. Avarice, however, 
may continue even when both the love of pleasure and the love of power 
are absent. 

According to B. G. ‘lobha’ has its origin in the quality of ‘ rajas’ 
(XIV, 12, 17). It is said to be one of the three component parts of the gate 
of Hell, the other two being ‘kima’ and ‘keodha’ (XVI, 21). In I, 38, 
we learn that the sons of Dhrtaristra are so much overpowered by ‘lobha’ 
that they have become blind to any sense of crime or sin, On the contrary 
Arjuna is shown as condemning ‘ rajya-sukha-lobha' or greed for the plea- 
sures of kingship, which emboldens men to kill their own relatives (I, 45). 
In XVIII, 26, 27, 28, three classes of ‘doers of action’ are given. and it is 
said that the doer who is ‘lubdha’ greedy or avaricious is‘‘ rijasa’. 
This rémaik is consistent with the genesis of ‘lobha’ given in XIV, 12, 17. 

If the term ‘lobha’ can be rendered by the English term ‘ avarice’ we 
may now render the term ‘a-lolup-tva’ by ‘absence of covetousness’ which 
has jyeen included by the B.G. in “daivi sampad”” (XVI, 2). What avarice 

~ + Bneyclopadia of Religion'and Bihics by Hastings, 1914, article on Avaroe, 
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is to covetousness, ‘lobha’ is to ‘loluptva'. Covetousness has been defined 
as “an eager desire to gain some possession on which the heart is set”. 1 
‘The desire may be associated not necessarily with good objects but with evil 
and unworthy objects. While in covetousness the desire is for things not 
possessed , in avarice it is for undue retention of actual possessions. The 
possessions in themselves are not evil but an undue desire for them consti- 
tutes the evil. ‘The evil further lies not merely in the strength of desire but 
in the fact that the object of desire might be in the possession of some one 
else. Such desires expressed in acts are condemned as crimes by law. The 
spring of covetoustiess lies more or less in imagination which paints the bles- 
sings that are beyond reach in glowing colours, and as a result what is not 
possessed seems always most desirable, This passion for material possessions 
can be curbed by a nobler passion for the possessions of mind and spirit. 
‘True restraint consists in the recognition of the rights of others. 

According to Spinoza? avarice is the “immoderate desire or love of 
riches". Apparently he restricts the term to the love of riches only, and 
not for other possessions. 

McCosh® regards ‘ acquisitiveness ’ as springing from the love of power 
and always combined with the love Of pleasure. He regards this love as one 
of the primary appetances which may even be handed down from father to son. 

According to Ribot 4 the fundamental basis of avarice is an instinct of 
conservation which begins with the craving for food. With the progress of the 
human race this craving is transformed into a need of possession and 
finally this need becomes in itself a cause of desire and pleasure. The evo 
lution of the original tendency in this case is so very heterogeneous that it 
becomes unrecognizable. 

Darwin includes avarice among states of mind which according to him 
are not sufficiently distinct to be described and are not revealed by any fixed 
expression. 5 Mantegazza like Ribot links the joy of wealth with the 
pleasure of taste.6 

Martineau thinks that though love of money constitutes an end in itself 
in an avaricious mind it may be doubted whether even there money does not 
charm the imagination as a symbol of security and power.” 

Bain’ treats of motives or ends of volition. The all-purchasing 
such an end and properly speaking the motive value of money 
should exactly correspond to an accurate estimate of the exact amount of 


, 1914, article on Covetousness. 
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6 Physiognomy and Expression, p. 119. 


3 Emotions, p. 15. i 
4 Psychology of Emotions, pp. 263, 264. 7 Types of EthicaleTheory, Vol. I, 98172, 
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the ultimate pleasure likely to be realized. Further he treats of “impassion- 
ed, irrational ends” which produce activities, wherein it is impossible'to 
trace any connection between pleasure enjoyed, and pain averted -and ‘the 
energy manifested in pursuit. We think avarice must be included in this 
category, though Bain does not specifically do it himself. 

‘The views mentioned above regarding avarice are sufficient to give us an 
idea of the origin and development of this form. The Westerners might 
justify it on the ground of self-conservation but of course their justification 
would not extend to the irrational degree of this form of self-feeling. The 
element of pleasure pointed out in the foregoing views ‘cannot be denied but 
the aim of the B. G. is to be above pleasure and pain and hence ‘lobha’ 
and ‘lolup-tva’ must be «kept at a distance because they are so many forms 
of desire. If ‘sanga’ which is the very root of desire must be discarded, it 
is clear that ‘ lobha’ whether for paltry gain or the pleasures of kingship can- 
not be justified. “The Yogi of the B.G. is to be ‘gunitita’ and as lobha 
originates in the quality of ‘ rajas’ it is undesirable. 

We now come to the second division of egotistic emotions which we 
have termed ‘negative. If all those,emotions included in the positive 
division and dealt with in detail so far are undesirable, according to 
the B.G., it is likely to be inferred that the opposite of them might be 
looked upon as desirable. Such is, however, not the case. ‘Samatva’ or 
a balanced state of mind is the ideal of the B.G. and consequently any 
extremity of the emotions, either positive or negative, is condemned in the 
work. Secondly, the doctrine of duty preached in the work requires 
strength of body and mind for an efficient performance of any action, 
The B. G. would not, therefore, tolerate a complete negation of the emotional 
strength which, if directed to the proper channel, would facilitate the 
attainment of ‘brahma-nirvan 

I, (a) Under this negative division we include ‘kirpanya’, ‘klaibya’, 
“hrdaya-dourbalya’ and the like. In II, 7, Arjuna is shown as the victim of 
this ‘kirpanya’ or imbecility. It appears to us to be nothing but a depressive 
emotional tone under the influence of which no coherent or sustained 
activity of thought or action is possible. In the passage under reference 
the spirit of depression is due to"the moral dread which possesses Arjuna 
at the sight of slaughter of his kinsmen and even élders, which he: must 
carry out with a stern sense of duty, unmindful of all reward, 
earthly or heavenly. ‘The genesis of ‘karpanya’ is given in IN, 49, where 
it is said that persons who work with an eye to the fruit or reward of their 
action are ‘krpanih’, i.e., imbecile. Duty is a stern law-giver as Words- 
worth says. : 
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‘Hdaya-dourbalya’ or faint-heartedness mentioned. in II, 3 is con- 
seqiient upon ‘karpanya’ and the ‘klaibya’ or impotence mentioned in, II; 
3 from which Arjuna is asked to desist, appears to us to be an extreme 
form of ‘kirpanya’. 

As against ‘kirpanya’ may be contrasted ‘abhaya’ mentioned in XVI, 
1, as belonging to the class of divine qualities (daivi sampad). From 
the absolute view-point of the B.G. ‘bhaya’ and ‘abhaya’ may both 
disturb the mental equilibrium of the Yogi but speaking relatively the 
B.G. gives preference to ‘abhaya’, In this connectioh we may compare 
the views regarding Christian “boldness” * which is considered as con- 
sistent with humility and reverence before God. The saying “perfect love 
casts out all fear” is correct so far as it goes but to consider that 
‘boldness’ as characteristic of Christian religion alone is rather too dogma- 
tic a statement for any student of comparative religions. We quite under- 
stand the view that fear and shrinking are concomitants of the natural 
man’s approach to the unseen. Such “fear and shrinking” possessed 
Arjuna’s mind when he saw the infinite forms of God’s glory but Arjuna 
is asked to cast away this very fear in XI, 49, ‘Abhaya’ in fact seems 
to us to be an invariable concomitant of ‘bhakti’ as it removes the wall 
between the ‘bhakta’ and his God and thus becomes helpful to the former's 
identification with the latter. It is perbaps on this very account that 
the B. G. includes it in the ‘daivi sampad’, ‘Abhaya’ may also be taken 








in the sense of courage or fearlessness, which is born of a stern sense of 
duty. We are inclined to think that real courage according to the B. G. 


consists in being ‘sama-dukha-sukha’, ic, equally affected by pleasure 
and pain, ‘Bhaya’ may cause pain while ‘abhaya’ may produce pleasure. 

* Though from the relative point of view ‘abhaya’ is a divine quality it is 
not the ideal quality or virtue. Real virtue of courage lies in being ‘sama 
duhkha-sukha’ and ‘abhaya’ isa stepping stone to this ideal. At this, ideal 
stage pleasure and pain cease to operate as springs of action. The sense of 
duty alone remains the only spring of action. 

Aristotle's definition of courage { as “moderation in the feelings of fear 
and confidence” bears some resemblance to the,idea of the B.G. regarding 
courage.as explained above. Fear and confidence are causes of pleasure and 
pain respectively, Moderation in fear and confidence means moderation in 
pleasure and pain. Now this moderation is implied in the expression ‘ sama- 
dubkha-sukha’. In spite of this resemblance between the two ideas regarding 
courage we notice some difference. Aristotle says that the end of courage is 
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noble and a courageous man acts courageously from a noble motive. The 
B.G, would say that a man should act courageously impelled by the categorical 
Taw of duty. It does not recognize motive or ‘ phala’ as Aristotle does. 
Aristotle's analysis is psychological as it takes into account the facts of the 
mind as they exist, while the B. G. gives us an ideal virtue according to its 
ethical theory of a world without ends or motives, where there is no heat or 
cold, no pleasure or pain. ‘The one looks at facts as they are; the other deals 
with facts as they ought to be. 

Arjuna’s ‘kirpanya’ on the field of battle is due to noble instincts which 
take an unselfish turn at a wrong time, ‘There appears to be @ conflict of 
immediate and mediate duties. The B.G. emphasizes the passive side of 
courage perhaps with a view to avoid the possibility of an error of judgment 
in adopting the proper course of action in a particular set of circumstances. 
The active side which prompts to enterprise in spite of danger is equally 
emphasized. Arjuna has been repeatedly exhorted to fight to the finish, The 
courage of deliberate purpose is exactly what is preached in the B.G. The 
spitit of ‘kirpanya’ which overpowers Arjuna at a wrong place and at a wrong 
moment is due to the impulsive character of his courage while the B.G. 
asks us to remove this impulsive basis of‘our virtues and place them on the 
most secure basis of duty. Courage should not be a matter of impulse and 
accident but a result of deliberate choice involving an effort of the will. 

() SexuL Emor1oN—This emotion comes last in the chronological 
order of the evolution of emotions. There are not sufficient references to this 
point in the B.G. In XI, 44, Arjuna asks Sri Krsna to tolerate all his short- 
comings as a lover tolerates those of his beloved. ‘This comparison shows 
the intimacy of man with God. There is one more passage which takes a 
correct view of the creative instinct in the human and animal race. In X, 
28, God identifies himself with the best of each class and remarks ‘ prajana- 
Scésmi kandarpab’, i.e., “Iam the Cupid of the progenitors”. We can at 
least say from this passage that the B.G. does not condemn the sexual 
instinct with any more emphasis than it does the other passions. Perhaps 
the suppression of this passion is devoutly to be wished for in accordance 
the general attitude of the B. G. towards emotions. 


(To be continued.) - 

















+ AN INDIAN VIEW OF ‘PRESENT TIME.’ 
By M. Hirivanna, Esg., M.A. LT. 





IN his recent works Prof. Whitehead has emphasized the importance of 
conceiving the present as a duration and not as an instant. We propose 
to refer here to a striking parallel to this view in the history of Indian 
thought. It will be best to begin by translating into English, from an old 
Sanskrit workf, a passage bearing upon the subject :— 

“In the matter (of the thrce-fold division of Time into the past, present 
and future) — 

OByectIoN— 

Aphorism 39.—There is no present (time) since of a falling (body for 
instance), the time during which it has fallen and that during which it has 
yet to fall furnish a sufficient explanation. 

Commentary.—Whena fruit loosened from the stalk is nearing the ground, 
what is above (it, at any instant) is the path through which it has fallen and 
the time connected with it is past time ; what is below is the path through 
which it has yet to fall and the time connected with it is future time, Now 
there is no third (part of the) path with reference to which present time 
(supposed to be implied in “falls”) might be understood. Hence there is 
no present time, 

Repiy+ 

Aphorism 40.—Those two (i, past and future) also disappear if present 
(time) is not (admitted), they being dependent upon it. 

Commentary.—Time is not indicated by space. How else then? It is 
indicated by action as, for example, ‘falling’. When the action of falling 
ceases, that is past time: when the action is yet to be, that is future time. 
‘When action is apprehended as existing in an object, it is present time. If 
one does not think of the action of falling characterising an object, whose 
cessation or future origination can one contemplate’? Past time is in refer- 
ence to*yist action ; future time, to action that is yet tobe. In both kinds 
of time, the object is without action; when (an object) is ‘falling’, it is 
connected with action, (Thus) present time refers to the object as related 
to action, *And if that is not (admitted), the two other kinds of time depend- 
ing upon it would themselves cease to be. 

* Ch. eg, ‘Principles of Natural Knowledge, page yw 

+ Wydye Apheriome of Gautama, with Vateyiyana's Confmentary U, i, 3043, 
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Again— 
Aphorism 41,—Past and future are not mutually dependent. 
Commentary.—IE past and future could be conceived as dependent upon 

each other, we might agree to the repudiation of the present. (But) the 
future is not dependent on the past, nor the past on the future. Why (so) ? 
Because it would be impossible to define from what standpoint it is past, how 
dependent upon the past and from what standpoint it is future, 
of the present is (besides) opposed to the presuppositions of 
‘One might think that just as ‘short’ and ‘long’, ‘hill’ and ‘hollow’, 
‘light’ and ‘shade’ depend upon each other, ‘past’ and ‘future’ also might do. 
‘That is not (however) necessarily so, for there is no differentiating circum- 
stance, As there are illustrations, so there are counter-illustrations also—thus 
‘colour’ and ‘touch,’ ‘odour’ and ‘taste’ are not mutually dependent; so also 
(may be) ‘past’ and ‘future’. Mutual dependence, (we might, on the contrary, 
maintain) leads to the establishment of neither. For when one is not, the 
other also is not and both will thus cease to be. If the existence of the first 
is dependent upon the second, on what is the second (just then) dependent ? 
If the existence of the second is dependent upon the first, on what is the first 
Gust then) dependent? Thus when oné is not, the other also is not; so 
both will disappear. 

Present, time is indicated also by the being of an object, eg., the being 
of a substance, of a quality, of an action. + To one that does not recognize 
this (i.c., the indication of present time by being)— 

Aphorism 42.—Nothing. would be known, because there can be no 
perception in the absence of present time. 

Commentary.—Perception arises from contact of senses with objects. 
What is not at the time, i.e., the non-existent cannot come into relation with 
the senses. This (our opponent) does not admit that anything is present, (so 
that) the means of perception, the object of perception and perceptual: 
knowledge—all become impossible. And if perception be impossible, there 
can be no inference or verbal.testimony which have their bases in it. If all 
means of knowledge be cut off, nothing would be known. 

Present time is (thus) indicated in two ways—first by the being of objects 
asforexample in ‘a substance is’; secondly, by a series of actions, as for example 
‘cooking’ or ‘cutting’. A series of actions may be (i) multiform and serving 
a single purpose, or (ii). repeated action. Multiform and serving a single 
purpose is the action of ‘cooking’, for instance, (which consists-of) putting 



























* _Joe,.there.ig.n0 linguistic support for it 
+The word ‘object’ as here_used should be understood in this wide sense and not merely as 
meaning a concrete 
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vessel on fire, pouring in of water, filling with-rice, placing fuel,-kindling fire, 
stirring with spoon, pouring out gruel and ttking down (vessel). ‘Cutting’. is 
an instance of repeated action, A man is said to ‘cut’ when he frequently lifts 
up an axe and lays it, say, upon a log of wood. Both these, vis., whatiis 
cooked and what is cut, may be described as what is acted upon, Since in.an 
object acted upon— 

Aphorism 43-—There may be the state of having been acted upon and 
the state of going to be acted upon, a two-fold apprehension (of present time 
results). 

A series of actions not yet begun but intended to be, gives future time, 
eg., ‘he will cook’ ; the cessation of the series accompanied by its result gives 
past time, eg., ‘he has cooked’ and a series of actions begun, gives ‘present 
time’, ¢.g., ‘he cooks’. Here a completed (action) means (in the abject) the 
state of having been acted upon; (an action) which is tocome about, the 
state of going to be acted upon and (an action) which is going on, the state of 
being acted upon. Thus all the three kinds of time are involved in a series 
of actions, and are known by knowing the present, such as ‘he cooks’ or 
‘something is cooked’. Here the continuance of the series of actions is 
avowed ; neither its non-commenctment, nor its completion. (Thus) the 
present is known in two ways—as dissociated from the past and future and 
as associated (with them)—(the first), that which is indicated by the being 
of an object as in ‘a substance is’ ; (the second), that which, as in ‘cooking’ 
or ‘cutting’, expresses a continuing series of actions and involves the three- 
fold time. Other forms of common usage where (the present tense) is meant 
to indicate nearness, etc. (to present time), should also be noted (in this con- 
nection).* Therefore present time does exist.” 

Here is represented a controversy between two schools of thought,—one, 
which denies the present and the other, which admits it. We are now con- 
cerned only with the latter. It is known as Nyaya and may be described 
as a realistic and pluralistic system. It separates substance from quality, 
universal from particular, etc., regarding each as an indspendent reality. So 
far as our present purpose is concerned, it recognizes, among other ultimate 
entities, absolute Time. The discussion here, however, is not in respect of it 
but relative or empirical time, The Nyaya does not admit the latter as such 
to be at objective fact and explains its notion as arising from the association 
of absolute Time with something else. The same absolute Time comes to be 
describedaas past, present and future through such association, as the same 

















*°£.g., "I go' for ‘Taba go’. Here again is an appeal to linguistic usage in support of 
resent time, The aie of ‘Igo for‘T shall go is secondary and a segondary use alwaySNmplies 
the primary. See Vicaspati's Commentary, p. 284. 
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person might, for instance, be described as ‘father’, ‘son’, etc., from different 
points of view.* While some Indian thinkers maintain that objects involved 
in action (kérakas) serve as the index of relative time, + the Nyiya main- 
tains that it is action itself. To take the illustration given in the extract, 
a falling body may be said to involve a reference to three things—what falls, 
viz., the fruit here, the space through which it falls, and the action of falling, 
Of these, neither the space nor the fruit can be said to indicate time ; for 
the space remains the same always and the fruit also at any two stages in the 
course of falling is in itself the same. They cannot thus be described as 
either ‘past’ or ‘future’. It is only the action of falling that can 50 be 
described. { This view of action being the index of time, implies the con- 
ception of the present as a duration for, according to the system, all action 
must last for at least four instants,§ and there can be no instantaneous 
action. The duration of the present signified cannot accordingly be less 
than four instants but it may be more. 

Now as regards the meaning which the system attaches to past and 
future, These are not significant withoyt reference to a third factor. 
“Before! and ‘after’ are meaningless unless they are referred to something 
different from either, vis., the present’ which, as we have seen, is known 
through action, ‘Thus past and future also refer to action though only 
through the present, and they mean respectively the time when some action 
or other we have in view is over or is yet to be, If we now consider the 
‘object involved in action we find that it is characterised by action in what 
is described as the present, but not in what is described as either the past or 
future. Hence we often apply epithets suggestive of past and future to 
objects, but we do so only secondarily. For instance, we distinguish a 

allen’ fruit from the same in the state of-going to fall; though the fruit 

in itself is the same if we think of it apart from action. It is this secondary 
use of past and future with reference to objects that accounts for the mis- 
conception, alluded to above, that objects and not action are the index of 
time. 

Objects not associated with action also may indicate 'time, but it can be 
only present time. This is what was described above as the present known 
through the being of objects. An object like a fruit, it is believed, arises from 








+ See Wyiiya Vartiba, p. 253 (Benaces Edition) 

+f See Vicaspati's Commentary, p. 281 

$ Of. Nydya-Vartiba, U1, i, 40. . 

{See Dinakariya on Muktivalt,i, 46: prathama-karmayah Aapa-catustayacasthayinah. 
‘According to the atomism of the system, ‘action’ is supposed to operate through “disji 
and “onjunetion’ each of which occupies two instants. See A.B, Keith: /ndion Logic and 
Atonivm, pp. 190 and 223, 
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‘certain concourse of atoms which continues only for a time. In other words 
produced objects come into relation with Tine! and their being may therefore 
bea sig of it. There is however this important difference between timeas thus 
indicated and the same as indicated by action. While both equally signify 
the present, the latter involves in addition a reference to past and future with~ 
in itself, ‘Cooking’, for instance, comprehends various minor actions; and, 
at any stage some of them may have been over and others may have yet to 
make their appearance? Thus though the whole series of actions when 
regarded as one vis., ‘cooking’ indicates only present tifne, each member of 
the series may give rise to the conception of the three-fold time. The fire, for 
instance, may,have been kindled; it may be in the process of being kindled or 
it may be going to be kindled. In the case of being, on the other hand, no 
such internal distinction is possible, and an object, so long as it és, signifies 
only present time. This view also implies that the present is a duration ; 
for an object, according to the system, should last for at least two instants 4 
though, of course, it may last longer. 

Tt will be seen, even from the few references which we have found neces- 
sary to make to the Nyaya philosophy, that there are several points in its 
conception of Nature (e.g., recognition of absolute Time) wherein it differs 
from modern science. Yet there is a clear resemblance between the two as 
regards the view they take of ‘present time’. ‘This view may be summarized as 
follows :—The present is always a duration, though its breadth may vary and 
need not necessarily be the same wherever present time is apprehended. 























1. Ultimate entities which are eternal are not it Time. 

2, Seo Myiiye-Vartibe Uy i, 43. 

3. Commonly, no doubt, we talk of an object as Aaving Ac or going to le; but there exists 
‘othing then whose states these expressions may'be taken to describe, (See Vacasp 
Bea. p.284.) For the AVyaya does not believe in the unity of Nature and, further, explains 
objects like the fruit as coming into existence anew and passing out of it nal. 

4 Les the moments of origination and abidance. ‘The earliest instant when an object can 
perigh isthe third, Some among the followers of the yaya admit instantaneous objects 
as a mere theoretic possibility (compare e.¢., TerteSangraha-Dipikas Bombay Sanskrit 
Series: Section 10) but, generally speaking, it is recognized that objects, expecially 
perceivable objects and therefore all such as indicate present tyne, must last longt than 
fap instant, See 2ydye-BaRiarl, pp. 458 and 463. 
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Derivation of the name “ Bangalore”. 





SOME years ago, in a paper on “ Place Names in Mysore State” read by me before 
the Mythic Society and subsequently published in this Journal, I gave some space 
to certain possible derivations of the name “Bangalore”, Since then Ihave 
in further attention to this subject. May the name be another form of “ Ven- 
galuru”, "Vengalur’” i.e, “*Vengadur” or "Venkatur’? A village named 
“Vengalapuram'", close to Tirupattur, in the present North Arcot District, is an 
instance of this popular form of the name, ‘ Vengalapuram ” is more correctly 
“‘Venkatapuram”, ‘This being so, our “' Bangalore”” is possibly  Vengaluru or 
“ Vengalur”” i.e, really * Venkaturu” or “Venkatur”’ or“ Venkata’s town”, Even 
now the Mahomedans pronounce the name of the city as "‘Vengalur’”, while those 
speaking Kannada call it “Bengalur”, ‘The change of “Va” into “Ba”, “Ka’™ 
into "Ga" and ““Ta’” into “La'” being grammatically capable of explanation, it is 
at least open to one to conjecture that the name of the City is identical with or 
has something to do with “Venkata”. Who this Venkata was or when he lived, 
there is no evidence to speak about. Perhaps, the place was only named after the 
deity ‘* Venkata ” or “‘Venkatachala”, of the famous Tirupati Hill in North Arcot 
District. Itis common for emigrants to name the cities they found or the settle- 
ments they form after the old cities or settlements from which they emigrated in 
search of new abodes. It is possible Kempe Gowda, the builder of Modern 
Bangalore, bore this in mind and founded a temple in the new city he founded, He 
dedicated it to“ Venkata” ot “Venkataramana” of the sacred Tirupati Hill. That 
this view is not wholly unsupported will be evident when I say that local inquiries 
‘made show that the temple'in the City Fort is actually dedicated to the deity “Venka- 
tachala”’ or " Venkataramana "i.e, the deity worshipped on the Tirupati Hill. 
‘This is confirmed by Rice in his Gazetteer of Mysore (I. 21), It would appear that 
the images in the two places are exactly alike. This temple dates from the time 
of Kempe Gowda (16th century—the Fort being erected in 1587 A.D.) who built 
it and dedicated it to “Venkatachala”, not only out of regard to the most renown. 
ed temple in all Southern India but also because the name was closely allied to 
the name’of the existing village “Vengaluru”’ or “Bengaluru”, which was the name 
of a village now called old Bangalore, the site of which is pointed out near 
Kodigehalli, north-west of Hebbal Tank. ‘The early settlers in the, place were 
partly Telugu and partly Tamil in thei and the forms“ Vengalapura” and 
“Vengalur”, and “Bengaluru” and "Bengalur”” would be perfectly correct in 
theiV@nouths, That-the name of the place is much older than Kempe Gowda, 
there is no doubt whatever; and any derivation which suggests any connection 
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with the name “' Venkata” has to take note of this fact and put forth a hypothesis, 
which will satisfy not only the derivation of the name of the city but also the 
name of its presiding deity since the time of Kempe Gowda. 

One other suggestion before I close this brief note. Kempe Gowda and his 
forbears were feudatories of the Vijayanagar Kings. Kempe Gowda built in 1587 
A.D. the Bangalore Fort with the permission of Achyuta Raya, the then. ruling 
Vijayanagar King. Whatever might have been the religion of the earlier Vijaya 
nagar kings, there is hardly any doubt whatever that Krishna Raya (1509-1580) 
and his successors Achyuta Raya (1580-1542), Sadasiva Raya,(1542-1547), etc., were 
staunch Vaishnavas and their devotion to God Venkataramana of the Tirupati 
Hill, as evidenced by their benefactions to its temple, etc., was well-known even in 
those days, ‘The copper images of Krishna Raya and other Vijayanagar worthies 
are still prominent objects of regard in the Tirupati ‘Temple, ‘Two of the succes 
sors of Achyuta went by the name of Venkata or Venkatapati (Venkatapati I, 
1585-1614 and Venkatapati 11, 1626-1639). Kempe Gowda, the builder of the 
Mysore Fort and founder of the temple in it, might have intended his dedication 
of the temple to “Venkataramana’” as also a compliment to Achyuta, his Sovereign 

Lord, whose devotion to the Tirupati temple and its presiding deity was famous 
in his time, 

A few words about grammatical changes may be added : 

‘The forms are or may be as follows :— 

Venkata= Vengada= Vengula= Bengala. 

# often changes places with &- 
See Saddamani Darpana, (B. M. P. Edn, 1872) Pages 82, 121-128, 81, 184, 
211, 212, 218, 220, 228, 251, 275. 


@ often changes into 1 
See Sabdamani Darpana, (B. M. P. Edn. 1872) Pages 77, 78, 195, 197, 198, 


199, 200, 202, 208, 205, 206, 210-216, 218, 221-224, 881, 886, 387. 

takes the place of 8 and @ 

See Sabdamani Darpana, (B.M.P. Edn. 1872) Pages 81 (for 43) and 29, 

897 (for #) 

Adding the termination 0.£U to the above forms, the names will be as follows: 

Venkaturu= Vengadueu=Vengaluru= Bengaluru (=Anglicé, Bangalore), 

As regards the name Vengada, it is necessary to refer, in passing, to the 
‘Tamil place and personal names Vengadam (=the name of the Venkata Hill; 
also name of a person); Zirusengadam (—the holy Venkata Hill; also name 
of a persom). Similarly, Venga/a, is found as a personal name in Vengalayya and 
Vengali. Cf. Velugu Tiruvengalayya. Vengali is also the name of « village ; and 
Vengalapuram, name of another village. I would finally refer to Mr. Puttaiya’s pa- 
per on Kempe Gowda and his successors (A. S. /. XIII, 4, Page 789) for the strong 
Vaishnavite leanings that the family of Kempe Gowda showed in later days. 
Apparently from Immadi Kempe Gowda (1569-1658), this respect for Vaishnagism 
took a strong turn and ended in the founding of Mutts» and Building of shrines 
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dedicated to Vishnu, under the direction and guidance of Vaishnavite teachers of 
note, at Magadi (the family seat of the family), Cheluvarayapete (close to Magadi), 
Baichapura, etc. 

If the grounds adduced above are worthy of consideration, the only inference 
possible is that the name " Bangalore” is derived from “Bengalur”’, which is 
another form of “Vengadur””, “Venkatur’”” or ‘Venkata’s town”, probably 
after the Holy Hill at Tirupati and presiding deity on it, in whose honor the 
temple in the Bangalore Fort was built.* C, HAYAVADANA Rao, 


The Date of the 11th Paripadal. 








THE 1th Paripddal is of peculiar value and importance in fixing the Saigham 
age, Alone among the Saigham works, the earliest extant Tamil literature, it 
gives, if not actually its date of composition, at least ample astronomical data 
which enable us to fix its date, ‘The poem begins with a statement of the 
positions of the planets, at or shortly before the commencement of a rainy season, 
actually observed by the poet. Venus is said to have been in the Rshabha rasi, 
‘Mars was in Mésha, and Mercury was in Mithuna, ‘The time was at dawn. 
K,ttikd was high up in the heavens, if not actually at the zenith, as the expression 
sinGaut Mf may be interpreted either’ way. Jupiter was in Mina, beyond 
Saturn's two houses Makara and Kumbha. Saturn himself was in Makara, beyond 
Dhanu, ‘Then we have the expression itd Gurévaa pu wen pu agnroér- "This 
may mean either that the moon was eclipsed, or that the moon had disappeared 
in the region of Aélésha, Agastya had reached Mithuna, The rains began to 
pour, as if the rainy season had actually commenced, 

T may note at the outset that the positions of the planets given here must be 
their true, and not mean ones, as the poet evidently wrote from actual observation, 
and as there is no date between 1 A.C. and 700 A.C, to suit the positions given, if 
calculated by the mean motions of the planets, Besides, all the planets were 
evidently above the horizon, and the time was before sunrise, when the stars and 
planets were visible, So there was nothing to prevent the poet from observing 
them himself, if he wanted to do so. We may, therefore, rightly infer that the 
positions given are the true ones. 

It will be noticed that the sun’s position is not given. But, as the sky be: 
tween the end of Makara (300°), and the beginning of Mithuna (60°) was visible, 
the sun must have been between 60° and 120°. Also, as Mercury and Venus, 
whose maximum distances from the sun are 26° and 48°, were in Mfchuna and 
Rshabha respectively, the sun’s longitude cannot be greater than 108°, ‘The sun 
was thus between 60° and 108°, and the solar month must, therefore, have been 
Ani or Adi. So the statement of Parimélajahar, the commentator, that the sun 
was in Simha cannot be correct. No doubt some astronomers before Varihamihira 














eA. 6-H. Cao appaventyovegosthe factthat a: Bog isrpton ofthe 9h cent 
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mention astrological combinations, apparently placing the distances of Mercury 
and Venus from the sun at a little more than 26° and 48°. But evidently, in 
their times, the calculation of the motions of Mercury and Venus had not yet been 
perfected, Anyhow, the same reason cannot apply to the case of the Paripadal, 
as the positions given in it were arrived at by direct observation, and not calcula- 
tion, As between Ani and Adi, we cannot say which is to be preferred. From 
the wording of the text, it is possible to infer that the rainy season need not have 
actually begun. The rainy months are the lunar months Srivaya and Bhadrapada, 
and the statement of the Mavimakhalai that the frst fortnight of Rshabha fell in 
spring (ch. 11,11, 40-41; ch, 15, Il, 28-24) is not inconsistent with this, and 
possible that the /irvimanta system was the one used in the text. ‘The positions 
given in the text may, therefore, be referred to the pairaiménia Ashidha, shortly 
before the rainy season began. 

I may now tabulate the data of the text as follows :—(1) Month Ani or Adi= 
Ashadha ; before sunrise ; (2) Moon—Eclipsed, or in Aslésha ; (3) Saturn-Makara= 
270° to 800° ; (4) Jupiter-Mina=830° to 860°; (5) Mars-Mésha=0°to 80° ; (6) Venus- 
Rshabha=80° to 60°; (7) Mercury-Mithuna= 60° to 90° ; (8) Krttiki—high up in the 
heavens ; (9) Agastya-Mithuna=G0" to 90°, But, as to Agastya, we have no means 
of calculating its position, as the Hindu authorities give no rules on the subject. 

T have now to fix the general periad for which the calculations have to be 
made, On the one hand, no critical writer has suggested a date before the 
Christian era for the Saigham age, On the other hand, it could not have been 
later than 700 A.C. as, according to the bigger Cinnamantir plates, the hero of 
‘alai-dlaikinam, Nedufcelyan, was an ancestor of Negumiran, the hero of 
Nelvéli, who lived in the 7th century A.C, So the 11th Paripddal must date be- 
tween 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. 

Between these limits, only two dates, 872 A.C. and 684 A.C., have hitherto 
been suggested as satisfying the given data. Mr. Somasundara Désikar has already 
proved that the former is untenable, and Mr, R, S. Nardyanasvimi Ayyar, who 
suggested it, has not met the criticisms urged against his view. ‘The date 17th 
June 634 A.C, was put forward by Mr. L, D. Svamikanou Pillai, who admits that 
‘on that day Satuen was in 257°, 4, 18° from the required position. Even allowing, 
for the errors due to unaided observation, the difference is too great for a planet 
which takes a year to traverse 13°, So he suggests that e600 sem wardve 
may mean that Saturn was actually in Dhanu and only nearing Makara, But there 
is no possible way of arriving at such a meaning. SO his date fails to satisfy. 

nag now state the results of my own calculations, with the invaluable aid of 
Mr. Svimikangu Pillai’s Zndian Chronology. Between 1 A.C. and 700 A.C. only 
two dates satisfy the given data. I may tabulate them as follows :— 

asth Sine 17 AL. 6th June 254 AC. Reguired position. 

(2) Bist Ani=bright half of (1) 20th Ani=bright half (1) Ani or Adi=bright half 
Rshadha ; of Ashadha ; of AstSdha ; 
(2) Aslésha till 9 gh.; (2) Avlésha till 20 gh; * (2) Adlésha before sunrise, 
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15th June 17 A.C. ** 6th June 254 A.C. Required position, 
(8) Saturn 27° ; (8) Saturn 294°; (8) Saturn 270° to 800° 
(4) Jupiter 835° ; (4) Jupiter 826 (4) Jupiter 880° to 860°; 
(6) Mars 3°; (6) Mars 359°; (5) Mars 0° to 80%; 
(6) Venus 44° (6) Venus 59° ; (8) Venus 80° to 60° ; 
(7) Mercury 90° ; (2) Mercury 72°; (7) Mercury 60° to 90°; 
(8) Kyttikd 57° above the (8) Krttikd 45° above the (8) Kyttiki—high up. 

horizon, horizon. 


‘The only discrepapcies are that, on the 6th June 264 A.C. Jupiter and Mars 
were respectively 4° and 1° from the required positions. But they are immaterial, 
if we allow for the errors of unaided observation. So both dates may be taken to 
satisfy the given data, As between them, choice has to be.made in conformity 
with all other available evidence as to the Saigham age. But, as only astronomical 
calculations can give us exact dates, all theories assigning to the Saigham age a 
date later than the 8rd century A.C, must now be given up. 








G. SANKARA, 





An Interesting Grant from Girnar of V.S. 1330. 





ON the famous Gitnar hill in Kathiawad is found the following stone inscription 
at the entrance to the mandapa of Ganadhara situated in the west of the main 
temple of Neminitha, ‘The engraved portion, measuring 9 inches in length and 
88 inches in breadth, is in a good state of preservation. 

‘The inscription is in small but beautiful Nagari characters usually found in 
the inscriptions of the Chaulukya rulers of Anabilapatana. ‘The writing is generally 
free from grammatical mistakes. ‘The language is Sanskrit prose. 

‘The inscription is very interesting as it records an unusual grant of the right 
of engraving inscriptions (amwree#) at the religious places on the sacred hill Girndr 
to one Haripila, son of Siitradhara Goga, belonging to the Mevida community. 
‘The grant was given by the Jain priests including Udayaprabhasiiri and by the 
Panchas (who managed the Jain institutions on the hill), headed by Meheta 
Dhandha. It refers itself to the reign of the Chaulukya (Vaghela) sovereign 
Arjunadéva of Apahilapitana in North Gujarat, whose viceroy over the Saurdgtra 
was Palha, 5 

‘Phe present inscription is later by two years than the Cutchs inscription of 
the same king dated V. $. 1828 0 long known to be his latest one. ‘Thi earliest 
inscription of the next ruler, Sarangadéva, is of V. S. 1882 also from Cutch.t 

Palha seems to have been appointed viceroy over Saurastra(Kathiawad) some 
time after V. 8. 1820, for from an inscriptiont of Arjunadéva from the village 























* Antiquarian Remains of the Province of Kachha, p. 89. 


Ind. Ant, XAT, p@77. 
$ Published in Gujarati in the Buddbi Prakasha, Jan. 1914, 
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Kanjela in the Porbandar State in Kathiawad of that year we know that Samanta- 
sithha was appointed viceroy over Saurdstra after the transfer of his brother Salaksa 
over Liga, Palha seems to be in the same post at least upto V.S. 1838 as an 
scription of that year found in the town Amaranal in the Navanagar State in 
Kathiawad and belonging to the reign of Arjunadéva’s successor Sirangadéva 
denotes. 

With a view to see how far the privilege of engraving inscriptions on the 
Girnar hill was enjoyed by the grantee I examined a number of inscriptions on the 
hill engraved after this. But in almost all of them the name of the mason is not 
given, I found only one inscription? on Girndr bearing the name of Haripila as 
engraver, but unfortunately its date is lost. 

TEXT. 
Sarge ete ae ange ao weer: mara Re afiet A me TER 
Ho nage hare ge ty aegatrase qrerat ofa so atreTets 


aire Farererter to Foren qo erties afrswrterrerity” 
atinerenrerariersieararg Saree BATE AT 1 Ko 1S 
aeureet Go wftaree gattrarewcar orrtrmrie arate 
Su) orerenercer were Bie a fie BioTEg aaNTTeT: 
D. B, DISKALKAR, 
Curator, Watson Museum, 
Rajkot. 





Noaurene 








ed in Gujardt in the Poratattva, Vol. I, Part 1. 
ed ist of Antiquarian Remains in Bombay Presidency, p. 351. 

1¢ which ought to be atthe end of ‘the in is engraved here perhaps for 
tant of space at the end 

Reed eft, 

Supply sararé gir oF some such expression 


2 
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‘The sign of zero is unnecessary. ; 
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‘The History and Institutions of the Pallavas. 
By C, S, SRINIVASACHARI, EsQ., M.A, 








‘vis is a brochure of 24 royal 8vo pages giving a brief history of the Pallavas 
gleaned from all available sources and knit together in the form of a connected 
account, ‘Ihe subject matter is treated under four heads, v/s., (1) ‘The Origin of the 
Pallavas, (2) Their Early History, (8) ‘The Great Pallavas and (4) Social and 
Political Institutions. 

‘The author has taken much pains in focussing all the essential details 
falling under each head and presenting the various theories extant in a nutshell, 
80 that one gets a fairly vivid picture of the history and culture of this ancient 
dynasty who had evidently attained a high degree of civilization and who had 
become politically important over twelve centuries ago. 

‘The author quotes or refers in brief to all the known authorities—authors, 
inscriptions, grants, ete.—in dealing with the history of the Pallavas under the 
different headings given above without obtruding his own opinion and leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, Under the heading ‘he Origin of the Pallavas,’ 
the author mentions the theories whether the Pallavas were a body of foreigners 
who entered India from outside or whether they were indigenous and quotes 
the final authority of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar that "so far as the available evidence 
goes, they were a dynasty of the Andhras, probably related to or even springing 
ut of the clan of the Satavahanas.” 

As regards theit early history, the Pallavas were the contemporaries of the 
semi-royal families of Naga origin and succeeded to their power. ‘There were two 
dynasties of Pallavas, one of which issued its grants written in Prakrit and the 
other in Sanskrit. The Prakrit grants prove that the Pallava dynasty was 
ruling in the third century A.D.; that during the reigns of its kings the Pallava 
dominions were extensive including not only Kanchi and its surrounding territory 
but also the Telugu country as far north as the river Krishna; and that the 
Pallava administration was, elaborate showing a distinct Asokan character in the 
organization of its government. 

‘The history of the Sanskrit dynasty of the Pallavas contains mang debatable 
points. They probably held sway in the fifth and sixth centuries and comprised 
two dynasties ruling simultaneously at Palakkada and at Kanchi, the former sub- 
Jugating the latter later on. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar thinks that their dominion was 
broken up into three divisions and three ralers were governing the territory which was 
vundé the early Pallgvas. But Rai Bahadur Mr. Venkayya opines that the Pallavas 
were driven out of ConjeeYaram by one of the indigenous tribes of the Tamil 
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country, v#s., the Karikala or tam Tiraiyan, which theory Dr. Aiyangar opposes. 
But whichever theory is true, there is no doubt that at the beginning of the period 
of the Sanskrit dynasty, the Pallava dominions comprised probably all the 
territory from Kanchi to Vengi and the districts of Kurnool and perhaps also 
Anantapur, Cuddapah and Bellary. 

Among the great Pallavas Simhavishnu was the earliest, He claims to have 
vanquished the Malaya, Kalabhra, Chola and Pandya rulers, the Simhala king 
and the Keralas, Mahendravarman, his son, vanquished Pylakesin II, He was a 
Jain but was converted to Saivism by Saint Appar. “He was the author of the 
earliest rock-cut temples at Trichinopoly, Pallavaram, Mamandur and other 
places,” Professor Dubreuil considers Mahendra as the greatest figure in the history 
of Tamil civilization, “He gave a new impulse to Saivism ; glorified music and 
poetry ; transported the taste for rock-cut temples from the banks of the Krishna to 
the Tamil country ; and built the gréat tanks at Mahendravadi, Mamandur, ete.” 
Narasimhavarman, the son of Mahendra, surpassed his father in his conquest and 
‘was surnamed Narasimha the Great. He repeatedly defeated the Cholas, Keralas, 
Kalabhras and Pandyas. He captured the Chalukya capital Vatapi and desttoyed 

He surpassed the glory of Rama by his conquest of Lanka, Narasimha I 
credited with having built the Kailasanatha and Airavatisvara temples at 
Kanchi and the stone temples at Mamaffapuram and Panamalai, ‘The next king 
Paramesvaravarman was the probable builder of the Vaikuntanathaperumal 
temple at Kanchias well as the Siva temple at Tiravadi in South Arcot district, 
‘The next ruler was Nandi of TelJaru in whose reign flourished a large number of 
poets. His son was, according to Professor Dubreuil, Nripatunga who conquered 
the Pandyas and captured Madura about 862 A.D. Both Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. 
Venkayya think that Nripatunga was nota Pallava but was a descendant of 
Western Garigas but Mr. Gopinatha Rao and Professor Dubreuil maintain he was 
a Pallava. ‘The last king of the Pallavas was Aparajita whowas conquered by 
Aditya Chola, His rule lasted till 900 A.D. 

Kanchi was associated with Pallava power from the days of Samudragupta. 
Sanskrit literature caine inv for a large amount of encoutagement in their time, 
Kanchi rose to be a great literary centre and a gathering place of all religiots 
dispuitasts of all creeds. 

‘The Pallavas appear to have been Saivas at first while some of thé kings 
were probably Vaishiavas. Jainism also flourishéd along with thesé creeds, 
Buddhitme also pfevailed and had its own votaries. 

‘Phere was a good deal of literary activity during the Pallava period, Kanchi 
was the centre of Sanskrit culture. Bharavi, the author of Kiratariuniya, was 
a contempbrary of Simhavishnu of Kanchi. Kiratarjuniya became very popitir 
soon after it was written and scenes from it are sculptured on the whole side of 
the hill at Mamallapura, Dandin, the celebrated author of Kuzyadarsa, reters in 
his work to Rajavarma of the Pallava family of Kanchi. BiAmaha and Mahidatta 
‘were friends of Dandin and resided at the Pallava court. Mahendravarma I is 
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supposed to have been the author of the Sanskrit work Mattavilasa Prahasana 
and he also seems to be the king who inscribed a musical treatise on the whole 
side of the hill at Kudimiydmalai, Abridged editions of the works of Bhasa and 
Sudraka recently published .at Trivandrum appear to have been issued for being 
staged at the court of the Pallava king, Rajasimha, ‘while in some editions of 
Mudrarakshasa the name of the Pallava king, Dantivarman, is mentioned in the 
last benedictory verse. 

‘The Pallava history discloses a good organization of administrative institu. 
tions, the plates andsgrants of the Pallavas revealing their tax system, village 
assemblies and tank and irrigation committees. ‘The Pallavas started a number of 
huge irrigation works among which may be mentioned Mahendra Tataka, Parame- 
swara Tataka, etc, In temple building, the Pallavas attained glorious eminence. 
Great solicitude was shown in the matter of endowments and of temple services. 
‘The temples often served as the meeting places of the village Sabha, as the 
theatre, and the forum of the village, In almost every temple a free school was 
maintained while colleges for Vedic and higher studies were located in some 
temples supported by liberal royal grants. 

Such are the main features of Pallava history and achievement which 
Mr, Srinivasachari has brought together to give us an impressive and graphic idea 
of the glories of Pallava rule, After the" disappearance of the dynasty, the 
later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere feudatory nobles and officials 
in the service of the territorial kingdoms, ‘The Pallavas are believed to be 
identical with the Kurumbas of whom the Kurumbars of the ‘Tamil country and 
the Kurubas of the Kannada country and Mysore are representatives. 
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Annual Report of the Archeological Department of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions for 1920—21. 





‘THE matters dealt with in the Report are very interesting. ‘The work of pre- 
servation of the paintings at Ajanta needs special mention. ‘There can be no 
two opinions that the conservation of these paintings is of national importance 
forming as they do one of the most ancient and greatest relics of Indian Art. 
HE. H. the Nizam’s Government have not been slow to recognize it and the 
liberal grant of Rs, 60,125 made by them towards their restoration bespeaks 
their parental solicitude for preserving the monument, Our thanks ar@ also due 
to Sir John Marshall who is stated to have been greatly instrumental in procuring 
the expert staff requisite for performing this delicate and difficult task. We 
‘would, in this connection, invite the attention of all interested in, or having to do 
with, the conservation of ancient~ monuments to the Director's account of the 
proccSses employed by the experts in restoring the paintings, given at pages 15 
and 16 of the Report. 
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Considerable work has also been done under Epigraphy. It js stated that 
two monographs, one on the inscriptions of Nagai by Mr. Krishnamacharlu of the 
Epigraphic Survey of the Government of India and the other on the inscription of 
Shitab Khan at Warangal Fort by Mr. K. V, Lakshmana Rao, Editor of the 
‘Telugu Encyclopedia, were under preparation during the year under report. ‘The 
editing of the latter inscription, which, we expect, will throw a good deal of 
light-on Warangal for long the cock-pit of contending parties in the struggles 
between the Vijayanagar and the Bhamini Kingdoms, could not have fallen into 
abler hands than that of the late Mr. Lakshmana Rao. It is a great pity that 
he was snatched away from us before the work was finished. 

A charge’generally made against archwoiogical reports is that they are dry 
and uninteresting to the layman, But we are happy to observe that this Report 
may well claim to be free from such an attack and the plates printed in it 
add very much to its interest. 

Our task is not equally happy in having to refer to the work of the Hyderabad 
Archwological Society. It is said that there was a paucity of papers to be read 
before the Society, ‘This, as observed by the Government, is really unfortunate 
and we trust that the Director’s appeal to members for greater assistance and 
co-operation will not go in vai 

















‘The Light of Ancient Persia. 
By MANECK PITHAWALA, B.A., B.Sc. 
‘Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, Rs. 2-8-0. 





We have read this book with much delight, Mr. Pithawala is a Parsi patriot. 
He writes in the true spirit of a scholar and his book, accurate, up-to-date and handy 
as itis, ought to go through many editions, ‘The interest of the book is great. 
It treats of Persia, its great people the Parsis, its renowned kings and its greatest 
religious reformer, Zoroaster. ‘The author sketches the course of Parsi culture 
and the manner in which it has influenced civilization, ast and West. It is 
impossible not to be impressed with the patient reading of well-known authorities 
Mr. Pithawala has brought to bear on his work. Itis patent on every page of 

‘The readgr has a pleasant run of it but every one who is accustomed to anything 
like systematic writing will appreciate the painstaking labour that the author 
must have employed in producing a book of this size packed so full with 
at once useful and handy. ‘There will be no excuse hereafter for 
their religion, their ancient habitats and 











information 
Indians not knowing more of Parsi 
their glorious past history. 

In view of the fact that this book is likely to baissuedaagain and again to 
meet the demand for it, I would add a few suggestions and improvements, shere 
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heing little really in which to differ from the author or criticise—in the hackneyed 

sense—his writing. We should like to see a better map than the one facing 

page 152. This map is extremely defective. If possible, a map showing the extent 

of the inflyence exerted by Persia, both Past and West, should be added, 

It would enable the reader to follow the author more closely. An index to the 
+ book is a desideratum. 

We would, before closing this brief review, invite the attention of the Indjan 
reader to the many points in which Hindu customs agree with those of the Parsis, 
Mr. Pithawala’s chapter in" Modérn Scjence in Ancient Persia” will clearly 
bring home these to him. In the chapter on “The Parsees and New India” 
is summed up the recent history of Parsis in India, Besides, in it we have 
Mr. Pithasrala’s suggestions for the general improvement of Parsis as a commy- 
nity. ‘These are eminently practical and we have no doubt they will attract the 
attention they deserve at the hands of the leaders of the Parsi Community. 


C,H, R. 









‘The Ramayana and the Vaidika Kosha. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, D.A.V, COLLEGE, LAHORE. 


WE are indebted to the research section of the above College for two serial 
publications ; one being the first eighteen chapters of Ayodhyakanda according 
to twelve recensions prevailing in the North-Western part of India, ‘The various 
readings in each stanza are given in footnotes. It is useful to students of the 
Ramayana, who are inferested in scrutinizing how the great ancient classic branched 
off into various readings in its attempt to reach down to the masses. The work 
is from the hands of Mr. Pandit Ram Labhaya, M.A., some time Professor of 
Sanskrit, in the University of the Punjab. 

The Vaidika Kosha, 1st volume, is a concordance of the etymologies, meanings 
of Vedie words, and scientific and moral passages, contained in the fifteen printed 
Brahmanas of all the Vedas. It must be of great interest to students of the Vedas, 
English-knowing as well as orthodox. 


Both volumes are priced at Rs. 1/8 each, and are indicative of patient and 
scholarly research. 
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List,of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the quarter ending 31st March 1924, 





Names. 
Messrs. 

K, Chandy, Bangalore .. ei 

P, Subbarama Chetty, Bangalore 

C, 8. Kuppusami Iyengar, Bangalore 

Rajasabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur 

K. P, Puttanna Chetty, Bangalore 

H, Lubeck, Bangalore .. i 
. A. Yates, Bangalore. 
Miss A. E. Nash, Bangalore 
Dr. H, B. Mylvaghanam Bangalore 
B. Vasudevamurthy, Bangalore 
Mrs. N. Lalitabai, Bangalore sq 
Dr, Leslie C, Coleman, Bangalore .. 
K, V, Ramaswami Iyengar, Bangalore 
Rev. H, Bailleau, Mayavaram 
Rev, Lenas A, Olson, Bangalore 
Col, P. A. Skipwith, Bangalore 
Rev. M. B. Taylor, Bangalore. 
N, Devrao Shivaram, Bangalore .. 








Rev. F. Van Peene, Bangalore. 
K. A, Krishnaswami Iyer, Bangalore 
Dr. H. E. Watson, Bangalore. 


Dr. J. J. Sudborough, Bangalore .. 
R, B. Plumer, Bangalore 

Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya, Benares 
B. Ramakrishna Rao, Mysore 

B.T, Keshaviengar, Bangalore .. 
4. Madhava Iyengar, Bangalore .. 
‘T. 8. MAnjappa, Bangalore “ 
P. G. D'Souza, Bangalore i 
T.S. Venkanniah, Bangalore. 
Dr. C. Amritaraj, Bangalore. 
P. M, Somasundaram Pillay, Bangalore 
K. Devanathan, Bangalore a 
S, Gundu Rao, Mysore ., 
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Names. 


Messrs. 


Rev. H. Heras, Bombay 
P,P. S, Sastri, Madras 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Bhadravati 





V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, Bangalore .. 
R. Gopalachari, Madras 
N. Raghavachar, Kambakonam 
G. M. Taylor, K. G. F, 
B. 
c 





. Rama Rao, Madras .. a 
. Raitt, Baragiri Post Pe 
P. S, Lakshminarasu, Bangalore. 


Col. P. A. Barton, Bangalore, 
E, P. Metealfe, Bangalore 
K, S, Gundappa, Bangalore be 
Dr. J. C, Kann, Bangalore é 
M. Gopalakrishnaswami Naik, Bangalore 
K, Matthan, Bangalore moe 
W. H. ‘Thomson, Bangalore ae 
M. Sreenivasamurthy, Bangalore .. 
C.S, Balasundaram Iyer, Bangalore 





A.M, 'T. Acharya, Bangalore. 
S, Cadambi, Bangalore 

M. P. Somasekhara Rao, Bangalore 
B, Venkoba Rao, Bangalore. 
M. B. Varada Iyengar, Bangalore .. 
N, Shama Iyengar, Bangalore 

B, Puttaiya, Bangalore 
C. M, Ramachandra Chettiar, Coimbatore 
P, Parthasarathy Iyengar, Parvatipur 








Rao Bahadur P. Narayana Menon, Ernakulam, 


K, G, Sankara, ‘Trivandrum ri 











Volume. Amount, 
RS. A.B, 
v XIV 800 
“ XIV 800 
- Life sabetehlp | 
donation 100 0 0 
XV 500 
XIV 300 
XIV 800 
XIV 800 
soo Sty 800 
. XIV B00 
++ Part payment ott 
* Vol, XIV 280 
XIV 500 
. XIV 500 
eet 500 
xIV 500 
XIV 500 
xIV 500 
xIV 500 
xIV 500 
. ‘Towards life } 
membership donation J 25 0 0 
XIV 500 
is XIV 500 
XIV 500 
“ xiv 500 
. XIV 500 
. xIV 500 
. XIV 5-0 0 
XIV 3800 
xIV 300 
xiv 300 
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sList of Books presented or purchased during 
the quarter ending 31st March 1924. 





By presentation— 
Superintendent, Government Printing, India— 
Census of India, Vol, I, Parts 1 and 2, by J. T. Marten, 
Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras— 
Madras Epigraphic Report for the year 1921-22. 
‘Superintendent of Archzology, Trivandrum— 
Stone and Copper-plate Inscriptions of ‘Travancore, ‘Travancore Archeological 
Series Vol. 1V, Part 1, by K. V. Subramanya Iyer, 
Director of Archeology, H. E. H. the Nizam's Govt.— 
Archeological Report of the Hyderabad State for 1920-21. 
Research Department, D. A. V. College, Lahore— 
“The Ramayana of Valmiki” (Parts 1-8). Edited by Pandit Ramalabhaya. 
“The Vedic Kosa” Vol. I, Published by the Research Department of the 
D. A. V. College. 
The Association Press, Y. M. C. A., Madras— 
‘The History and Institutions of the Pallavas, by Professor C. S. Srinivasa 
Chari. 
Professor Felix Lacote, Lyons University, (1'ranslator) — 
Brhathkatha Glokasamgraha, chapters I—IX, text and translation in two 
volumes. 
Brhathkatha Glokasamgraha, chapters X—XVII, text and translation in two 
volumes. 
V. R. Thyagaraja lyer, Esq, MA— 
Journal of the Karnataka Sahitya Parishat. Vol. VII. Parts 1-8. 








EXCHANGES. 





1. The Editors of :— 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
a1. 
22. 


23. 
24, 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 





. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATH 
. “THE: JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 


. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” Bankipore. 


“INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” 
British India Press, Masagaon, Bombay. 
“CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon", Colombo. 
MODERN REVIEW, ” Caloutta. 
THE HINDU MESSAGE,” Srirangam. 
“ WEDNESDAY REVIEW,” Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 
“THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH,” 
Vepery, Madras, 
“THE EASTERN BUDDHIST”, The Library, Sinshu 
Otani University, Kyoto, 
“THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras, 






. "THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road, Madras, 
. “ THE VEDIC MAGAZINE," Lahore. 
. “ ZEXTSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 


CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 
” Burdwan, Bengal. 





SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U. 8. A. 
“THE KALPAKA," Tinnevelly. 
“EVERYMAN’S REVIEW," Madras. 
“MAN,” The Royal Anthropologtcal Institute, Lotidon. 
“ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te Weltevreden, Java. 
“ MAN IN INDIA," Raichi B.N.Ry. (India) 
“THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 
THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur. 
“THE JAIN GAZETTE”, Parish Venkatachala Iyer 
Street, George Town, Madras. 
“THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER," Bombay. 
“ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 
Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist. 
“THE SHAMA'A” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 
VISHVA-BHARATHI”, 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
“ NAVASHAKTI”, Dharwar. 
“THE SHRINE OF WISDOM”, The Hermetic Truth 
Society, Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London (21-3) 


Publications from :— 

Il. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 
Il. THE DIRECTOR:GENERAL OF ARCHEOLOGY, Simia. 
IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 


. RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 
v. Do. “THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 
Bombay Branch, Bombay. 
vi. Do. ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
1, Park Street, Calcutta. 
Bas 08 Do. THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
i : Pondicherry. 
vill. Do. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


IX, THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 
X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore, 
XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 
XII, THE SECRETARY OF— 
(a) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 
(¥) THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
f 74, Grpsvenor Street, London, W. 1. 
(@) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 
() LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, 
1, Rue de Seine, Paris, 
(f) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 
(g) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 


D. 0. (U.S.A.) 
(i) THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, : 


243/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
() THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Alimadabad, 
(j) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 
Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 
(k) THE K, R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
(1) ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE DES AMIS DE L'ORIENT, 
Musée Guimet, Place d'iena, Paris (XVI). 
XII. FHE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 
(@) ARCHAXOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. 
()) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 
(2) ARCHROLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 
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DEWAN PURNIAH. 
By V. RaGHavenpka Rao Betatuur, Esg., MA. 
(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


Many papers have been read before the Mythic Society on Haider Ali Khan 
and Tippu Sultan and it is perhaps appropriate that a short account of a 
leading Hindu minister of the period should be given to the members of the 
Society. Dewan Purniah was a trusted minister under Mussalman ‘rule :in 
Mysore and on the restoration of the Hindu Prince to the Gadi, Purniah 
continued as Dewan during the minority of Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 

The guiding principle of Purniah’s illustrious career may be stated at the 
outset. “If those to whom God had given power always acted on the principle 
that the path of public virtue would be the only path to wealth and fame, 
upon that day the world would be well governed, and vice would lose its 
motive.”* It is thus small wonder that the name of Purniah conjures up 
ns of a great and beneficent administrator who, during the most stormy 
period in Mysore history, strove to preserve ancient landmarks in the country. 
In ous State he is still remembered and his memory kept green in Hindu 
temples*renovated, in the institution of chatrams and caravanserais for the 
benefit of wearied and needy travellers and pilgrims. 

It isa remarkable circumstance that Purniah was great as a statesman, a 
soldier and a financier, a very rare combination indeed! Haider Ali Khan, 
Tippu Sultan and later the world-famous duke of Wellington and his.prother, 
the marques, have borne testimony to the ogganizing genius of Purniah. 

















* Mysore Sjate Papers, Vol. IL, pp. 296-7. 
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Properly to estimate the work of this great minister, it is necessary to have in 
mind the condition of South India of his day. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the several dynasties in the South were fighting for power. 
‘The Nabob of Arcot, the Nizam,-the Mahrattas, the English and the French, 
these were shuffling themselves into various contending parties, of course the 
English and the French being arrayed always against each other and claiming 
to support one or the other of the rest. Mysore and her rulers had theit due 
share in this trouble and turmoil and the French were her allies against the 
English. The latter cleverly managed to render the Nizam harmless; Lord 
Wellesley, ably seconded by his brother ‘ who fought with his fiery few and 
won', defeated the Mabrattas in the battles of Assaye and Argaum ; Mysore 
and her Mussalman usurpers were conquered after four famous wars and the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799 closed the most famous episode in South Indian 
history, It has been said that the strongest fight the English had to put up 
in the course of empire-building in India, particularly in the South, was 
against the Mysore rulers. It may be said that that was in no small measure 
due to the sustained efforts of Purniah to provide the sinews of war for the 
lightning campaigns of Haider and Tippu. Later, the same Parniah helped 
the English and earned the gratitude wad admiration of the Wellesleys by 
rendering prompt assistance to them in their wars against the Mahrattas.* 

Dewan Purniah was born of a Brahmin family in Coimbatore, then a 
part of Mysore, ‘The date of his birth is not known. He first came into 
prominence as the trusted Finance Minister of Haider Ali Khan. In appreci- 
ation of the work of Purniah and of his rare abilities, Haider bestowed on his 
talented minister the Jaghir of Maruvally near Mysore. + 

The loyalty of Purniah to Haider and his son Tippu and his considerable 
influence in the country for that end admit of no doubt. As an example 
of his devout loyalty to his master and his throne, the following instance 
may be recalled. When Haider died in the midst of his daring campaigns, 
away from the capital, his son Tippu was hundreds of miles away, near 
about Mangalore, fighting his father’s battles and ignorant of his father’s 
fate.t Within the royal camp at Seringapatam there was treachery and 
scheming; it was a very critical time for the Mussalman dynasty in Mysore. 
It must be remembered that, after all, Haider was an usurper and exploited 
his position in the army to the disadvantage and ruin of his chief, the Hindu 
Raja j now that Haider was fallen, every one tried to seize the opportunity for 
the restoration of the old and ancient Raja. Purniah's own position was very 
peculiar and must have been indeed very difficult. He was on the horns of a 


+ Wallingion’s Despatches, (Selections) No. 173, p. 185, (Ed. Cal. Gurwood, 1851.) 
t Travels of Francis Puchanas- Vol. 1, p. 391 
$ Wilke's Historieal Sketches, Vol. 1, p. 35, 
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dilemma. He was well aware Haider was an usurper and had risen.on-the 
ashes of the Hindu Raja; but Purniah had come to prominence under Haider 
and had gained his confidence. ‘The Sultan had implicit faith in the integrity 
of his minister. Could he now prove disloyal to the salt he ate and prove 
traitorous? Under the circumstances, Purniah took the only course open to 
him. He rose equal to the momentous occasion and took the thread of affairs 
in the State into his own hands. The news of the king's death was not broken 
anywhere; hourly bulletins recording the illness and, slow recovery of the 
Nawab were issued to the army. In the meantime, fleetest couriers were 
despatched to Tippu, desiring his instant return. * 

While affairs stood thus, disloyalty and treachery were rampant in 
the Nabob’s camp. A set of conspirators, led by a cousin-german of Tippu 
and aided by a French General, chose Abdul Kareem, the second son af Hyder 
Shah, and a convenient roi fainéant as the next Sultan of Mysore, Purniah, 
however, quickly detected this, put the ringleaders of the conspiracy in irons, 
and threw them into prison. At the same time, he despatched the dead body 
of Haider to Kolar, ing it as a treasure-box, with the usual convoys 
accompanying the spoils of war.+ The army was made to feel that Haider 
was yet‘alive; at any rate, the army did not appreciate any difference owing 
to the absence of their leader and king. The king’s government went on as 
usual. “The whole of the arrangement of the army, the weekly relief of 2,000 
horses which constantly hung round Madras, the issue of pay, adjustment of 
military accounts, answers to letters of state from envoys of the diffevent 
courts, and all the business of the State went on as usual, 

* * * Although suspicions were whispered abroad, it soon became 
evident that the Government was in vigorous hands and obedience was :the 
safest course.” + To the credit of Tippu Sultan it must be stated that loyalty 
so noble and so rare was generously appreciated by the new sovereign ‘ who 
made ample acknowledgments to all who helped him to the throne, and 
especially to Purniah’, § 

Tt was but natural and only to be expected that such a devoted minister 
and faithful public servant as Purniah had been to Haider was indispensable 
to Tippu Sultan, The latter continued him in’ office as Finance Minister 
and freogently entrusted him with the command of fortresses and armies— 
fa remarkable testimony to the devotion and many-sided activities of Dewan 
Purniah, Purniah was also one of the four or five members of the Sultan's 
‘inner cabinet’ and was always consulted on all the momentous policies of 


* Wilke’s Historical Sketches, Vol. I, p. 33. R 




















+ Wilke's Historical Sketches, Vol. 11, p. 34. on 
+ Wilke's Historical Sketches, Vol 1p. 35. 
4 Wilke's Historical hetghes of South India, Vol. 1, p. 36, : 
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the State, It was besides customary with Tippu to converse with his council- 
lors about the affairs of his kingdom at the breakfast tablé*—not an uncommon 
occurrence in these days! “On such occasions of particular business, the 
Sultan shut himself up with his councillors—even his children were not sent 
for as usual. His favourites whom he was fond of consulting were Meer 
Saduck, the Binky Nabob, Muhamud Syed Assuf,”Purniah, Gollam Ali, 
‘Abamad Khan and the confidential scribe, Haboob Ali.” + It will thus be seen 
that Purniah was a solitary Hindu minister of Cabinet rank trusted by the 
zealous Mussalman sovereign we know Tippu to have been ! 

It is, further, worthy of note that Tippu, when he was suffering under 
a seties of reverses and adverse fortune and was chafing under the 
humiliation and defeat inflicted on the Mysore armies by Lord Cornwallis, 
turned to Purniah for guidance and counsel. On the advice tendered to him 
by Purniah, his Finance Minister, Tippu reduced the establishments in all 
the departments of the State, excepting, of course the Palace and enhanced 
the taxes and duties on all sources of income, Purniah doubtless was not 
responsible if the anticipated income from these sources was not realized. 
For, if the returns to the exchequer fell short of the royal expectations, it was 
because most of the ‘ Asoofs’ or the district Revenue Officers defrauded the 
State of more than a moiety of its income and impartially fleeced the peasants 
with a ready-made excuse. 

A story is told in Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Travels§ relating to the Sultan’s 
attempt to convert Purniah. When the Sultan launched on his purblind policy 
of compulsory proselytism to recruit his ranks by forced circumcision and 
administration of beef, the Brahmin minister ran very nearly within an ace 
of a similar fate; fortunately, however, for Purniah, the shrewd entreaties of 
the Queen Mother saved him from an unwilling apostasy. ‘The compulsory 
conversion of Purniah to Islam would have robbed the Sultan of a very power- 
ful minister and an intellectual prop of his kingdom, It was quite probable 
that it would have resulted in a loyal public servant turning into an implac- 
able enemy. In connection with this story it has to be observed that there 
does not appear to be much warrant for belief, though no doubt Dr. 
Buchanan travelled over ‘tlie country just a couple of years after Tippu’s 
downfall and collected the current stories of the time. It is sad to contemplate 
how scanty is the material even about the eighteenth century in India for 
constructing a history in true perspective ! 


= History of the Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore [Bd, -D.J, by Col. Alex. 
Beating tthe Or ysore [Ed. 1800 A.D), by Col. Alex. 
t Bid., p. 159 and Memoirs of Tippu Sultan, by an Oficer of the E. I. Co, [1819 A.D.J, p. 6 
History of Haider Shah and Tippa Sultan (Ed, 1851], by Prince Gulam Mubamud (son of 
‘Tipp Sultan}, pp. 294, 378, 
Vol. 11, p. 41, 
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Purniah’s greatness, and skill and dash as a soldier may also be appropri- 
ately referred to. Purniah was a trusted commander with 4,600 men and 
horse,—a big cavalry officer. During the- ‘twilight’ of Tipp Sultan's days, 
he exhibited coolness and fortitude in the presence of war, a patient and 
cheerful temper under suffering and turmoil, and ability to lead men in battle. 

In 1792, shrapnel shells were pouring from Lord Cornwallis’ battery 
upon the camp of Tippu Sultan, while Purniah was distributing wages 
amongst the army. The fire gradually increased in its intensity and Purniah 
was obliged reluctantly to pack off all the gold to a distant and secure place. 
As he was engaged in the task of sealing the money-bags and loading them on 
camels, a shot struck him and he was severely wounded. Uncomplaining 
and undaunted, Purniah continued his task and marched the camels boldly 
in the face of the flying fireballs of the enemy and safely landed all the treasure 
in Nanjangud, without the loss of a single coin |* 

Again, when Seringapatam was besieged by the allied armies in 1799, 
Sirdar Purniah was near the Karighat Hill,t at the head of 4,600 warriors and 
cannonading General Stuart's camp. Before the final capitulation of the 
beleagured city, in the negotiations that were passing between the opposing 
parties, Purniah was one of the four*Sirdars demanded by General Hartis,t 
the others being Cummer-ud-din, Meer Saduck and Syed Gaffoor,—a splendid 
and eloquent testimony to the military capabilities of the Hindu General. 
‘After the fall of Seringapatam, Purniah was one of the very last to lay down 
his arms before the conqueror, while the first to yield were the sons and 
Sirdars of the fallen Tippu. 

In his public.career as a trusted servant of the Crown, loyalty to his 
duty and probity of character were the marked and distinguishing features, 
‘They have already been referred to. When the British took over the adminis 
tration of the State and decided to restore the ancient Hinda Raja, they had no 
small difficulty in selecting a proper and capable minister to steer the ship of 
State during the minority of the Hindu Raja. The disappointed and the 
disaffected Mussalman population had to be placated ; the State, for long in 
the throes of civil war within and a series of costly military campaigns for 
over half a century, had to be given rest and quiet; the finances of the State 
had to be carefully husbanded ; and its resources properly developed. The 
sterling character of Purniah, his immense organizing genius, his wide and 
deep knowledge of men and affairs, his rare ability to inspire men to deeds of 
daring and.courage, his capacity to pacify and placate all the turbulent and 


troublesome elements in the State and above all his capacity displayed as a 











* Col, Wilke's Historical Sketches, Vol. I, p. 248. 
tf Origin and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col, Alek, Beats&n (1800 A.D.), p. 13, 
Mid. App: LXXXI, 
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finance minister under Haider and Tippu could not fail to attract the notice 
of the. Wellesleys. They soon realized that, given the opportunity, Purniah was 
the one man possessed of commanding abilities to consolidate and sonserve 
properly the new kingdom of Mysore. They may also have thought it prudent 
not to make an enemy of Purniah, Whatever it was, Purniah was appointed 
Dewan to assist the British in their noble and generous task of reviving the 
Hindu Raj in Mysore. Thus declares a State paper" :—“There can be little 
doubt that but for his (Purniah’s) prompt accession, a harassing and desultory 
warfare would have “been carried on for a considerable time. This good 
service, together with his pre-eminent experience and ability, pointed him out 
as the proper person to be made the Dewan of the newly formed State.” 
Col, Beatson writes:—''It was deemed advisable to appoint Purniah as the 
Dewan to the young Rajah of Mysore.” 

On his appointment as Dewan, Purniah had a new role to play. Hither- 
to he was a trusted and loyal servant of Tippu and a deadly enemy of the 
English ; but now he had to assist in consolidating the Hindu Raj under the 
gis of the British, The fortunes of the Haider family had been settled 
once for all; the Mabrattas and the English had decided to re-establish Hindu 
culture and Hindu government in Mysore} There was thus nothing left 
for Purniah but to throw himself heart and sou! into the task of re-establishing 
Hindu society in the State.§ ‘That he did this task nobly and’ well is too well 
known to need recapitulation. A well-deserved and a very handsome tribute 
to his work is paid by the great historian of Mysore, Mr. Lewis Rice ; others 
can but tread the path so well laid down by him ! 

Preceding the coronation of the boy raja, Krishnaraja Wodeyar, a 
general pacification of the country was essential, To this end, the late 
Sultan's army had to ‘be disbanded, and the chief forts in the country had 
to be taken possession of. General Harris carried out these preliminary 
measures for the restoration of peace “‘through the agency of Purniah”. 

‘The Regency of Purniah continued from 1800 A.D. to 1811 A.D. A | 
general feeling of insecurity was manifest everywhere. ‘The country had 
been in the hands of usurpers for over ‘thirty years and the religion of the 
country had come into cenflict with the proselytizing zeal of sovereigns of a 
different faith. ‘The general effects of the aftermath of war were in evidence 
everywhere. A spirit of rebellion was abroad and everybody was trying to 
assert himself over his neighbour. The polygars, in addition, were giving no 























4 Maver Sia Papen, Vol IV, p20, 
jn and Conduct of the War with Mysore, by Col. Alex. Beatson, p. 226. 
Pave pp 26047 20 
§ Zid, pp. % 4, : Seite Papers, Vol, 1., pp. 241-2. 
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small amount of trouble, ‘The British were in the middle of their great 
campaigns against the Mahrattas. It needed very careful vigilance to steer 
clear of these difficulties and dispel the dread that the heits. of the fallen foe 
might come again and throw the country into war once more. 

Purniah proclaimed a ‘general amnesty’, to pacify all by persuasion if 
possible, or by repression if necessary. He laid down rules to develop the 
natural resources of the State by an equitable distribution of taxation and by 
encouragement of the staple industries. He endeavoused to introduce or- 
ganization and method into the administration of the country and to reform 
the judiciary, its mainstay, on modern lines. Before he laid down his office, 
weighed down by age, he had amply succeeded in his endeavours, The efforts 
of Purniah were ably supported by Gen. Wellesley and Col. Close. The 
refractory Polygars of Chickballapur, Manjarabad and’ Nagar were firmly 
dealt with. The malcontents were everywhere subdued and reconciled to 
the new order of things by just and generous treatment and liberal stipends. 
Purniab, unaided, even put down a mutiny in the British garrisons stationed 
at Chitaldroog and Seringapatam, for which the British were very grateful to 
him, * “ 
Patniah recognized that Mysore no longer required a large standing army ; 
in time of need, she could always rely on the invincible arm of the British, 
Retrenchment could also be effected in the civil departments. The strength 
of the army was reduced from a hundred thousand, always on a war footing, to 
three thousand and the horse from 51,000 in the time of Tippu to 3,290. 
The army was officered by ‘children of the soil’ but furnished, to be effective, 
with British equipments. The Mysore army though numerically small was 
made national, efficient and up-to-date.t That the tradition of the Mysore 
army being an efficient fighting force is still maintained unsullied is known 
to all and it was only in the recent war that the heroism and bravery of our 
officers and men, both infantry and cavalry, was recognized and mentioned 
in despatches in many a hard-fought campaign. 

In all the ancient village communities the duty of policing the village for 
the protection of communal life and property rested with the hereditary village 
officers, usually subject to the control and guidance of the village assemblies. 
‘These village officers, vis., the Thoti, Talari, Patel, etc., were generally 
assisted by other young men of the village in times of common danger. TT! 
system had been slightly disorganized but never given up during Muhammadan 
rule, Dewah Purniah in his turn enjoined on the villagers the duty of 
patrolling their homes. i 














* Mysore State Papers, Vol. If, pps 298308, as 
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Purniah attempted at devolution in the administration of justice and in 
the Revenue department, Kazis were appointed in big towns to try and de- 
cide disputes of a purely social nature among the Mussalmans. Invcases of 
disputes between Hindus and Mussalmans, the Amildar decided them, assisted 
thereto by a jury of five, two belonging to each community and the ‘fth to 
that of the defendant, so as to give the defendant the twofold advantages of 
a majority of jurymen and the benefit of the doubt. The aggrieved party had 
a right of appeal to the Dewan in person. In 1805, a supreme court of appeal 
—Adalit Court—was created for hearing and disposing of appeals from sub- 
ordinate courts. This court, consisting of a Hindu and a Mussalman, tried all 
kinds of cases, civil, criminal and revenue, In cases of murder and arson, the 
extreme penalty was rarely imposed or confirmed by the Government of Dewan 
Purniah, perhaps in’ consonance with the generous system of Hindu Govern- 
ment described by Fa Hien, 1500 years ago, where ‘the king governs without 
decapitation or other corporal punishment ’. 

Purniah reintroduced the system of taxation as it obtained previous to 
Muslim rule, to the great relief of the patient millions. Several of the 
emigrés returned home. ‘The Dewan’s periodical tours of inspection put heart 
into the people and terror to the wicked. In his tours in the interior, petitions 
were heard and disposed of, thus satisfying the wants and aspirations of 
the people of the locality. Public confidence in the government of the country 
became completely restored. The taxes payable were about one-third of the 
average net produce, payable in kind or in cash,. according to the desire of the 
ryot. The house tax, plough tax and other taxes payable by the ryot were all 
included in this ‘one-third’. ‘Takavi loans were freely granted and officers 
‘were appointed to see to their proper utilization and to report. 

There were 120 taluks, each under an Amildar; several of these con- 
stituted a district under a Subedar, also a collector of revenue, assisted by a 
treasurer and a sheristedar to maintain treasury accounts. At the time of 
opening and closing the treasury, all these three officers had to be present on 
the spot and they were collectively responsible for the treasury balances and 
accounts. In the first year of Purniah’s Dewanship the gross receipts were 
59°75 lakhs; on the eve of his retirement it had steadily risen to 86°75 lakhs, 
after’ meeting all the extraordinary demands t of the cost of the capital 
expenditure of the State and of the British Government for their war with 
the Mahrattas. 

Dewan Purniah spent large sums of money on repairing Hindu temples 
which had fallen into disrepair or on evil days. Even Prince Gulam Moha- 
mad admits that stippu bad ordered demolition of all Hindu temples except 


"" knnale of Mysore, Vol, TT, p. 30) Travel of Fa Hien (v-Leage,p 3. 
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those of Melkote aid Seringapatam. ‘ Purniah’s chatrams’ were constructed 
all over the country and are gratefully remembered to this day and used by 
the traveller and the pilgrim. Irrigation canals were dug, and tanks were 
repaired and restored for cultivation and for conservation and protection, 
Costly bridges and viaducts Were undertaken to facilitate travel and com- 
munication. For these laudable objects, particularly when railways were un- 
known, Purniah spent over 57-4 lakhs of pagodas, nearly a crore of rupees. 
As referred to above, Purniah had besides to find five lakps of pagodas to assist 
the British to dispel the onrush of the Mahrattas into Mysore. “All these 
supplies were furnished with a celerity and facility, hitherto unknown in this, 
part of India” wrote Col. Arthur Wellesley, the famous Duke; * and he wrote 
later on to Sir Barry Close:  Purniah’s abilities astonished me; he is so 
different from any other man‘of the same kind.” t 

What was most remarkable in Dewan Purniah in his financial administra 
tion of Mysore was that, like Rudradaman of old, he expended on public works 
“a great amount of money from his own treasury, without oppressing the 
people of the town and of the country, by exactions of special taxes, forced 
labour and gifts." {On the ninth pf March 1801, so soon after Purniah had 
become Dewan of Mysore, the British Resident wrote of Purniah as 
In consequence of the regularity of the system of government 
its resources were 

















follows: 
established by the Dewan and improvement in the country 
s0 much increased as to provide for all calls made upon him.” ‘The farewell 
letter of Marquess Wellesley to Purniah is also very characteristic. He says:— 
I part with you with the greatest respect... Experience has proved 
the wisdom of the arrangement which was first made for the government of 
Mysore.....s::0A8 a testimony of my sense of benefits which the public 
have derived from your administration, of my sincere regard and of my 
gratitude, I request your acceptance of my picture.” § Need it be Said, that 
this is but an illustration of the strong practical business sense of the Britisher 
in his affairs of the world? 

It is only fair to Dewan-Regent Purniah to add that he never forgot what 
was due to his allegiance to the throne of Mysore. His services and devotion 
to the Maharaja of Mysore were equally great." To invite Col. Malcolm's 
evidence.on this point,—Col. Malcolm is no mean authority on the history of 
the period and he was personally conversant with the details of Mysore ad- 
ministration of the time—“ That officer (Purniah) placed at the creation of this 
governmerit in the possession of all its authority and the charge of the infant, 
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Prince has not only exercised his great power in such a manner that he 
has promoted the prosperity and increased the revenues of the State he ruled, 
but by his unabating attention to the happiness of the inhabitants of Mysore, 
and the education of the young Prince, and his unde viating adherence to the 
principles of alliance with the English, has merited the Jaghir.”* 

‘Obviously, from the foregoing, Dewan Purniah had to serve two masters, 
Consistently with his loyalty to the principles of alliance with the English, he 
was able to display a rare and sturdy independence in his dealings with them, 
Ever ready and willing to receive the co-operation of the British Resident 
whenever called for, he never tolerated any correspondence between his own 
subordinates and the English officers, except through the Dewan as the head 
of the administration. Purniah’s resentment at such interference, whenever 
that occurred, and that occurred not seldom in those days, was so great and 
so strongly expressed as to call forth from the Governor-General of India to 
the British Resident a stern rebuke advising the latter to respect the feelings 
of the Dewan and to allow no correspondence or interference by the English 
into the internal administration of the country except through ‘the proper 
channel ', viz., the Dewan of Mysore. + 

‘When the cares of State multiplied dhd old age made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for Dewan Purniah any longer to continue at the helm of affairs 
on the advice of the British Government, the generous Maharaja assembled a 
full durbar and there in appreciation of the Dewan's splendid services to the 
State of Mysore, granted to the old and veteran statesman and his trusted 
Dewan, the Jaghir of Yelandur Taluk and his full salary for his pension. t 
Dewan Purniah took advantage of this opportunity to explain why he accept- 
ed service at the hands of the Hindu ruler having been a trusted minister of 
Haider and Tippu. “It was”, he said, “ to do justice to the wise and great 
policy of Lord Wellesley by whom the Hindu Government of Mysore had been 
re-established.” § Purniah retired from office full of honour and renown, worn, 
out by age and hard work in the service of his country, in 1811, Not long 
did he survive the retirement. He was not privileged to enjoy the well-earned 
rest. Death overtook him very soon after. 

We now bid good-bye to a remarkable personality in Mysore. The noble 
works he has left behind, however,’ are imperishable monuments, of his 
greatness. May I re-echo the sentiments of the President of this Scciety and 
implore the members of the Mythic Society to give some attention to the life 
and work of Purniah and bring to light the hidden pages of his history ? 








* Mysore State Papers, Val. 11, pp, 291~292. $ LBid, pp. 291° 
+t Mysore State Papers, Vol. 1, pp, 240—241. § Jid., pp. 291—292, 








HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE KALINGA UNDER 
THE EASTERN GANGAS. 
By G. Ramapas, Esg., B.A. M.RAS. 





As the history of Kalinga has not yet been divulged, its extent has been a 
matter of speculation. In my article on ‘Samapa or Asokan Kalinga’, it has 
been proved that the region called Kalinga did not extend, in the centuries 
preceding the Christian era, beyond Sompeta in the South. Sompeta is a 
small town in the Ganjam district, 

After the Christian era, for about four centuries the history of this region 
is obscure and no means have yet been found to throw light upon this period. 
The Allahabad pillar inscription gives us a glimpse into the history of this, 
region about the middle of the fourth century A.D. The two kingdoms of 
Kaurilaka and Mahikantira are named in the region called Kalinga; the 
region of which Mahendragiri-Kouttira was the chief town is said to be under 
the sway of the ruler of Pishthapurk Kingdom. The latter fact is corrobo- 
rated by the Pishthapuram plates of Magadhi ‘ Vasishthiputra ' Saktivarma, 
which say that Kalinga was a district, of course of the kingdom of the 
King. Both the Allahabad prasasti and Raghuvamsa tell us that the con- 
queror, whoever he might have been, restored the Kingdom of Kalinga to its 
prince, 

From these statements it appears that the region between the mount 
Mahendra and the river Nagivali was the Kalinga at the time of Samudra- 
gupta’s invasion, and that it became an independent kingdom after his invasion. 
It is established that Samudragupta spent from about A.D. 347 to A.D. 350 
in conquering the several kingdoms of India. It must be about this time 
that an independent kingdom called Kalinga was established to the north of 
the river Nagavali 

Palzeographically the era of the Gangas of Kalinga appears to begin from 
about the middle of the fourth century of the Christian era. From the astro- 
nomical data supplied by the documents of the kings of the Ganga family, it 
is establithed that the Kalinga era began from A.D, 349. (Chronology of the 
Early Ganga Kings of Kalinga J.B. & O.R.S.) 

‘Aboug thirty-two documents of these kings have been brought to light 
and enough material can be culled from them to build a geographical account 
“of the region over which these kings held sovereignty. The thigty-two 
documents together with their respective dates agd the places mentioned in 
each are published as an appendix, . 
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From the list it can be seen that their history is divided into three periods. 
‘The first period is indicated by the first three documents wherein the era is 
simply stated to have been Vijia-rajya-samvatsaris. The kings of this 
period do not call themselves the worshippers of Gokarnaswami on the mount 
Mahendra. They were simple Kalingadhipatis. 

Chandravarma was the first of these kings. His chief seat was Simha- 
pura identified with Singapuram 18°23' N. Lat, and 84° E, Long. 
(Ind, Atlas). The king gives to a Brahmin a piece of land in the village of 
Kohétura, which word in modern times becomes Kottura. About eight miles 
to the north of Singapuram and on the other side of the river Vamsadhara is 
the village of Kottur, Umivarma, who also issues his charter from Simhapura, 
gives away a.piece of land in the village of Brubat-Proshta. In Telugu, 
Brubat means Pedda; and Prdshta is the fish Savada (Cryprinus Pausius). 
‘The original Bruhat-Proshta becomes Pedda Savada. A village on the 
Vamsadhira river exists now known as Pedda-Savali-puram .(18°30" 
N, Lat. and 84° E, Long.). Nandaprabhanjana Varma, the third of these 
earliest kings, issues his grant from Sirepalli, ‘The name of the village that 
contained the land has been doubtfully read, So it is not possible to identify 
it with any of the modern places. With fegard to Sirepalli, the identification 
seems to be a little difficult ; for there is one village of this name in Parla- 
kimidi taluk and another in Vizianagaram taluk.’ Which of these two was 

i of Nandaprabhanjana Varma? 
shthapuram plates of Saktivarma state that the village of 
Rakaluva was in the Kalinga Vishaya. The village of Ragolu has been 
identified with Rakaluva and it lies to the north of the Nagivali river. The 
region to the north of this river was the Kalinga district. So Sirepalli in 
the Parlakimii taluk must be the Sirepalli mentioned in the grant. This 
village lies on 84°20' E. Long. and 18°49 N. Lat. 

These three plates show that the Ganga kings, having first established a 
kingdom at Singapuram on’ the Vamsadhara river, began to extend their sway’ 
northwards, their sole aim being to secure Mahendragiti and Kottur, the chief 
strongholds of Kalinga, By the time of Nandaprabhanjana Varma they 
appear to have conquered as far as Sarepalli and made it their seat of abode. 

The conquest of Mahendragiri and the consolidation of the trac between 
the Naga vali and the Mahendra hill is first mentioned in the Urlam grant of 
Hastivarma dated in the eigh tieth year of the Kalinga era which hereafter indi- 
cated a state not only victorious but also prosperous (rafart frsrecrsy aeaeEt:)- 
‘The names of the kings also change. They are either Indravarmas or 
Deverfravarmas. The first Indravarma who ruled about the full-moon of the 
month of Chaitra of"the cighty-seventh year of the victorious and prosperous 
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era appears to have been the son and successor of Hastivarma, It was, 
perhaps, the subjugation of the Mahendra hill, the chief landmark of Kalinga, 
that made Hastivarma give the name of Indra to his son. That this Hasti- 
varma Was a warrior is intimated from the verse found engraved on the back 
of the document.’ The verse runs as follow : 
arsenate Faftaer afterre: | 
att afters cortices sae 
His son also was equally brave and powerful. If Hastivarma was Rajasimha 
and Ranbhita, his son Indravarma, in his grant dated in the ninety-first year, 
was Réjasimha, 

From the time of Hastivarma, the second period in the history of the 
Gangas begins. Since they became the masters of Mahendra hill, they were 
the devout worshippers of the feet of the god Gokarna established on the 
top of the hill. It has already been shown that the era signified other things; 
it may, farther, be observed that the country of Kalinga was divided into 
districts (vishayas) from the time of these kings, 

Hastivarma mentions the village of Hondolika in Kroshtukavartini 
Vishaya, Maharajah Anantavarma, son of Maharijidhirajah Devendravarma, 
in his grant dated in 204th year, states that the village of Talathere was in 
Kroshtukavartini district. ‘Tallatreya (83°50' E. Long, and 18°32’ N. Lat, is 
fa village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam district lying to the 
north of the Vamsadhira river. It was this river that was called Kroshtuka- 
vartini and the country to the north of the river was called the Kroshtuka- 
vartini Vishaya. Now, Hondolika being in Kroshtukavartini, it should lie 
to the north of the Vamsadhira river. The Hastivarma plates state that a 
piece of land was bought from the inhabitants of Hondolika and was given to 
a Brahmin who was a resident of Urmela. The donce must have built a small 
village on that land and called it after the village from which he had come. 
So the new village got the name Urmeli-grama which in course of time be- 
came Urmeli-gim and then into Ur-lim, There is still a tradi 
parts that the lands of the proprietory of Urlam once belonged to the village 
of Lukulim. So it appears that the name Hondolika-grama became Lukulam, 

Both Urlim (84°3' E. Long, and 18°25" N, Eat.) and Lukulim, which 
is only thyee miles of Urlim, lie to the north of the Vamsadbara river and 
Kroshtukavartini must have been its old name, 

The country lying to the north of the river Vamsadhara is unbroken by 
any big river until we come to Teckaly. So it had to be sub-divided into 
smaller jurisdictions. Such was Saraumataraba mentioned in the Chicacole 
plates of Devendravarma, son of Gunarnava, dated 183rd year &f the 
Kalinga era. Poppangika was the village mentioned th this sub-di 
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Two miles from Parlakimidi the village Poppangi. Though not found in 
the Indian Atlas this is mentioned in the Census Report of 1901. 

In the Atchyutapuram plates of Indravarma dated eighty-seventh year is 
mentioned Siddharthaka-geama in Varéhavartini Vishaya. ‘The same village 
and the same district are also mentioned in the Siddhantam plates of 
Devendravarma dated 195th year, This Siddharthaka-geama is the modern 
Siddhantam (84°1' E, Long. and 18°24" N. Lat.), Tamaracheruva with 
Chikketli Vataka in Varahavartini vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Indra- 
varma dated 128th year ; in the grant of Devendravarma, son of Anantavarnia 
Deva dated 251st year; and also in the Madras Museum plates dated Saka 
Samvat 984, In the last document is mentioned the god Kotésvara in the 
village of Tamaracheruva. ‘The temple of Kotésvara on the bank of the 
Nagivali is very much reputed in and around Chicacole; all the Brahmins of 
the place live around the temple and that part of the town still forms the chief 
abode of the priestly class. What was called Tamaracheruva in the Ganga 
plates is this part of the modern Chicacole and the Chikkilivitaka has subse- 
quently developed into Srikakulam by which name is now meant the whole 
locality. The present name seems to, have come into use from before the 
time of Kapiléavara Deva of Orissa (A.D. 14351470). The change of Chikkiili 
to Srikitkulam and the change of Siddharthaka-grama to Siddhantam clearly 
show that the people from the country between the Godavary and the Krishna 
had come and settled in the Kalinga; for the names Srikakulam and 
Siddhantam are there found from historic times. One of the Ganga grants 
(Purle plates dated 143rd year) tells us that a Brahmin of Tirilinga came 
and settled in the Kalinga country ; and the Tirilinga was the region between 
the Godavary and the Krishna (Sarada, Vol. I, April 1924), 

‘As we have seen Siddhintam and Chicacole lie between the two rivers 
of Nagavali and Vamsadhara; this region was called the Varahavartini 
Vishaya. In this district another village Bruhat-Kédila is also mentioned ; 
but it is difficult to identify it with any of the places given in the Indian 
Atlas. It may be Pedda-Podilim (84° E, Long. and 18°29' N, Lat.) about 
six miles from the Chicacole Railway Station, 

In the docurnent issuéd by Indravarma from Dantapura in the 143rd 
year it is stated that Bukku-kura-grama was in Kiiraka-rishtra. ‘Bhd region 
was called a Rashtra, ie, a kingdom. It appears to have been an 
independent kingdom before its conquest by the Gangas. Having conquered 
this region the Kalinga kings made Dantapura its centre of administration. 
The conquest and subjugation of this Rashtra might have occurred in the 
time of Indravarma of the charter dated 128th year. All the places men- 
tioned in the document have been identified. 
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Another charter issued from Dantipura is the Narasipatam plates of 
Vajrahasta III, The district Gorasatta comprising the thirteen villages out- 
side Tamppava village was given to Irugana Sri Mandditya Chotta. The 
boundaries of this district also were given. It is not possible to identify 
any of them. The river Vamsadhara was said to lie on the west and we 
know that the river which is now called Vamsadhira was, in the Kalinga days, 
called the Kroshtukavartini. Moreover, the country to which the modem 
Vamsadhara lies to the west could not naturally hgve been under the 
jutisdiction of Dantipura which existed near Siddhintam, The Vamsadhara 
of the Narasipatam plates must have been therefore some other river in the 
region to the south of the Nagival 

‘The zamindar of Oongardda and Siripuram belongs to the family of 
Inugantis ; this name appears to be a modification of Iragana, the family 
name of the donee of the grant. Oongaréda 83°47’ E, Long. and 18°31' N, 
Lat. lies four miles to the north of Talatampara, which was, perhaps, the 
village of Tampava mentioned in the plates, 

From these two plates it appears that the region now occupied by the 
taluks of Palakonda, Chipurupalli, Gajapatinagaram and Salur, formed the 
Kiirakarashtra of which the administrative centre under ‘the Gangas was 
Dantapura or Dantipura, which is still found in the malukdari of Danta in 
Ganjam district. 

Amongst the grants of the Gangas, there are three which were issued 
from Svetakidhishthana, which means the chief town of the region of Svetaka. 
‘These grants bear no date and we can only assign them to their proper ages 
on palographical grounds. 

Dhanantara plates of Simantavarma may be assigned to the period 
between Indravarma, son of Danarnava ruling in 149th year and Devendra- 
varma, son of Gundrnava ruling in the years 183 and 195, because the 
Dhanantara plates resemble letter for letter the Siddhantam plates of 
Devendravarma ; but the % of the former set is like that of the Chicacole 
plates of the latter king. About a century and a half after the founding of 
the Ganga throne, the region of Svetaka seems to have been subdued by the 
Kalinga kings. The object of this grant was Vatagtima in Hamanibhoga, In 
the Chittna-kimidi zamindari of Ganjam district, there is the village Bothapoor 
on 83°34" E. Long. and 19°34’ N. Lat. ‘There is no means of identifying 
Hamanibhoga. Dhanantara where the plates have been discovered is about 
ten miles edst of this Bothapoor. 

The second set of plates are the Ganjam plates of Prithivivarma Deva. 
These on paleeographical basis may be assigned to the time,of Vajrahasta Deva 
HII alias Anantavarma, Perhaps Prithivivarma is"Anantavarma himself, for 
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Prithivi and Ananta are synonyms. The reading of the place names, 
especially of the name of the district, was incorrect. It was read as Janora in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol.IV, No.26, But from the estampages of the plates kind- 
ly supplied to me by the Superintendent, Madras Museum, the name clearly 
appears to be Jan-thau-vara and this name is corroborated by Jantavura men- 
tioned as the capital of Kamirnava I (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, June 
1889, No. 179). The object of the grant was the double village of Dola 
(grima-dvayam-déla). Janthauvara or Jantavura appears modified in Jallantra 
(84°36 E, Long. and 18°57’ N. Lat.) in Sompeta taluk of Ganjam district. 
This was the headquarters of an ancient zamindari. “ Jallantra cottah” 
contains “‘an old image of a village goddess” (Sewell). There are several relics 
in and around Jallantra to show its antiquity. In this zamindari is a village 
Dola-Govindapuram (117, Census Report, 1901) situated about five miles 
north of Jalantracoota. 

‘The third set is that of Indravarma Deva reviewed in the Epigraphical 
Report of 1918, The plates have not yet been published and so I am not able 
to examine the characters to assign any approximate date to them. The object 
of the grant is the village Améra-singa in Jalamvora Vishaya, In Chinna- 
kimidi zamindari is a village by name Jallamurra, 84°36’ E, Long. and 19°25’ 
N. Lat,, and as its name signifies, it is situated on the southern tributary of the 
Rushicoolya iver, There is no village now bearing the name of Améra-singa. 
But Vishama-giri where the plates have been discovered may be that Améra- 
singa ; for ‘singa’ and ‘ giri’ mean the same thing. Vishama-giri (Bisamgiri 
of the Indian Atlas) is about ten miles south-west of Jallamurra. 

‘These places now identified lic in a region of which Chikati forms the 
centre, Chikati is not a modern town; it is found mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions in the Mukhalingam temple. In No. 335 of the Epigraphical Report of 
1896 it is mentioned as Chikati and it is dated in $.S. 1212 or A.D. 1290; 
No, 338 which is dated in 8.S. 1283 or 1361, mentions it as Sikati; No, 358 
which is dated S.S. 1267 or A.D. 1345, has it as Chikati agai 

The Svetaka or Svetka of the Ganga plates is only Chikati changed by 
metathesis. In old Dravidian, as in modern Tamil, there was only one sign 
to represent the two sounds of & and %. aw or Sam easily becomes Aa or 
‘zz which in rapid pronunciation becomes wz or sree. This G2 or aa 
region lying immediately to the north of Mahendra, must have been the 
Mahakantara mentioned immediately before Mahendragiri-Kottyra in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription. 

Refore we take up the identification of the places mentioned in the other 
plates, it is but necessary to identify Kalinganagara from which every grant is 
said to have been issued. This was the capital of Kalinga. M.R.Ry. Rao 
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Saheb G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, 8.a., has identified it with the ‘city 
that’ extended from Mukhalingam to Nagarikatakam. But this could not 
have begn the Kalinganagara of the kings that gave their charters in the years 
of the victorious and prosperous Kalinga era ; for, the copperplate grant dated 
S.S. 1040 of Anantavarma-Chodagangadeva clearly states that Kamirnava II 
had “his city in Nagara in which he built a lofty temple for an emblem of 
the God Ia in the linga-form, to which he had given the name of Madhukéda, 
because it was produced from a madhiika tree.” It also tells us that Kamir- 
nava I had his capital in Jantavura, The Kalinga kings from Hastivarma to 
nava 1 mention Kalinganagara to have been their capital. Where was 





We have seen that from the time of Hastivarma, the kings of the Ganga 
family became the devout worshippers of god Gokarna on the Mahendra hill. 
From this we understand that the Mahendra hill was subdued only about 
eighty years after the founding of the dynasty. Kalidasa, in his Raghuvamsa, 
canto IV, tells that the king Raghu went and captured Mahendra hill. So the 
Mahendra hill was the chief landmark of Kalinga, ‘The Allahabad prasasti of 
Samudragupta mentions the country of Kalinga by Mahendragiri-Koutturaka, 
‘The capital of Kalinga at the time of Samudragapta appears to have been 
Kottura near Mahendragiri, ‘This is identified by Prof. Vincent A. Smith with 
Cothoor 84°89’ E. Long. and 18°53’ N. Lat, This is on the sea coast. In” 
Raghuvamsa, canto VI, it is said that the capital of the Kalinga king was on 


the sea side. 
dearer: wate Miami wexvafer enfant: 
srerearerrerrentifa: serra eo AARC 

‘The waves of the ocean are seen from the palace of the king of Kalinga 
and the roar of the ocean-surpasses the sound of his watch drum. From this 
it clearly appears that the palace and so the capital of Kalinga was on the 
coast. 

‘The same fact is also intimated by the Kalinga grant of Indravarma 
dated 146th year of the Kalinga era, which states that the city of Kalinga was 
‘embraced by the fingers of the waves of the water of the ocean’. Here the 
original editor of the plates interpreted in another’way. What is stated 
the plates, is ‘ Jaladhi-jala-taraiiga-karapallav-dlidgita—sakala-kalitig-dvani- 
tala-tilaki yaminid=vijaya-kalifga-nagarat '== This is the only Kalinga grant 
that desetibes the Kalinga-nagara in this way. In giving the meaning of this, 
the first phiase from ‘ Jaladhi' to ‘ilingita’ was understood to be adjectiyal 
to ‘sakala-kaling-€vant', But from what is said in other grants this, con- 
struction appears.to be wrong. The first phrase is translated into‘ Sarv-arta- 
sukha-ramaniyad” and the second into ‘Sakala-vastimati-tlakiyamanéd’. | A 
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place cannot be ‘pleasant (on account of the simultaneous existence) of the 
comforts of all seasons’ unless it is ‘embraced by the fingers of the waves of 
the water of the ocean’. This interpretation is supported by Raghuvamsa. So 
the Kalinganagara of these Ganga kings was Kottur (Cotoot of the Indian 
Atlas) ‘and this was so till the time of Kamirnava I who changed his seat to 
‘Janovura’. Kamirnava II changed it to ‘ Nagara’. By the time of Vajrahasta 
Deva III alias Anantavarma there were three regions, Dantapura, Kalinga- 
nagara and Svetaka, merged into the kingdom of Kalinga and so he bore the 
title of ‘ Trikaling-adhipatih’. 

In Kalinga proper which extended from Langulya or Nagavali in the 
south’ to a line drawn from Mahendragiri to Kottur in the north, we have 
already identified the districts of Vardhavartini and Kroshtuka-vartini and the 
villages thereof. 

The other parts of the kingdom also have to be discovered from the places 
mentioned in the grants other than those that have been referred to above, 
Talamilla in Korosataka-Panchali, the name of this district exists in Korasada 
84°7' E, Long. qnd 84°44’ N. Lat. situated on the southern bank of the 
eastern tributary of the Vamsadhara river. Télamdla may be Malloowa about 
nine miles south-east of Korasada. 

Devenna-Pinchili is the second pinchali we are told of in the Kalinga 
plates. The village: Khettata is said to be in this division, Devapoorum 
(84°24" E. Long. and 18°40’ N. Lat.) and Chetapooram about five miles east of 
Devapoorum, perhaps represent the two respectively. Pushyagiri-Panchali 
with the town of Huduvaka is the third division of this name. Pushya 
means ‘kali' and ‘giri’ means ‘meta’. Kalimetta or Kaniinetta is the 
translation of Pushyagiri. Kalimetta, Kalimeraka are other forms of the 
name. Villages with these names are found near Sigadim in Chipurupalli 
taluk of Vizagapatam district. Eduva and Enduva aro villages in the same 
region. Perhaps this was the region indicated by the name Pushyagi 
Panch 

These three tracts were called Panchilis. A country where men of the 
five trades, the carpenter, weaver, barber, washerman and shoemaker, live is 
a Panchali (M. Williams). It is a well-known fact that Sigadim and the 
surrounding tract is the home of weavers, Salis and Devangis, who even now 
make the finest cloths. As for Korasada and Devapoorum nothing is known, 
‘They might have been the abode of craftsmen. 

Vajrahasta Deva ITI mentions Erada Vishaya (Ep. Rep. 1919, App. A, 
No. 3). The village Sattivida was given to some Ganapatinayaka. This is 
dated in $.S. 971. The same monarch in his grant dated S.S. 979 
separates twelve “illages- with Velpura from Erida-Vishaya and formed the 
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Vélpura-Vishaya. Sattivida (83°36’ E. Long. and 18°25’ N. Lat.) is a village 
in Bobbili taluk. Of the villages said to have been grouped into the Vélpura- 
Vishaya only some could be identified. Velpurah is on 83°35’ E. Long. and 
18°13’ N. Lat. and is about fifteen miles south of Sattivida. Vappadam is 
Boppadam, about five miles east of Vélpurah. Chikidim is Sigadam, about 

. four miles east of Boppadam ; a mile and a half to the north of Sigadam lies 
Devarapalli which is Devarema, Muringam is Mulagam about three miles 
north-west of Devarapalli, Poddeu is perhaps Pondur which is about. eighteen 
miles north-east of Vélpurah, Five miles west of Vélpurah lies Gundreda 
which is Gudra. ‘The other places cannot be identified. 

Parlakimidi plates of the time of Vajeahasta mention that Diraparaja 
was the regent of Pancha-Vishaya, Lankakona was a part of the district ; its 
boundaries were given, but none of them can be identified now. Mandasa 
plates of Anantavarma Deva dated S.S. 976 mention Pancha-Patra-Vishaya ; 
a part of this district was Mahendra-bhoga and Madhipatharakhanda was a 
village in the Bhoga.- These two plates help us to identify the places. 

Dhatmakhedi, the donor of the latter grant was a Mahdmandalésvara and 
seems to have been a descendant of Ugrakhedi, the donor of the former. 
‘These two charters belong to the same region which is called Pancha-Vishaya 
in one and Panchapitra-Vishaya in another. Where was this vishaya ? 

Madhipatharakhanda, the village mentioned in the second set of plates, 
is now represented by the two villages, Madhia (84°34’ E, Long. and 18°54’ 
N. Lat.) and Patrakhanda (84°34’ E. Long. and 18°54’ N. Lat.). Both these 
are in Mandasa zamindari which includes the famous Mahendra hill, 
Mahendrabhdga is represented by the village Bhogaband (No. 171, Mandasa 
Zamindari, Sompeta taluk, Census Report, 1901). Since all these villages are 
found in this zamindari which circumscribes the Mahendra hill, the original 
name of this country must have been Mahendrabhoga. 

Mahendrabhga was a sub-division of the Panchapitra-Vishaya which must 
have been from the river Mahendratanaya which forms the southern boundary 
of the Mandasa estate. Lankakona is said to have been in Pancha Vishaya. 
So we have to search for this place to the north of the Mandasa estate. 

In Juradah estate there is a village of the name of Lankah (84°38’ E. Long. 
and 19°34N, Lat.). Hossandi may have been that village; but it cannot be 
identified; much less, any of the places mentioned as its boundaries. Anyhow it 
is clear that the Juradah estate was the Lankah-cona division and Mandasa 
estate was’ the Mahendrabhoga division of the Pancha-Vishaya of Kalinga. 

Similarly, the three Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarma-Chodaganga- 
deva help us to discover the Sambava-Vishaya of Kalinga. In the grant 
dated S.S. 1003 Chakivada in Samva-Vishaya was granted to the god Siva 
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under the name of Rajardjesvara in the village of Réngujéd. The charter of 
S.S. 1040 grants the village of Tamarakhandi: in the Samva-Vishaya to a 
person named Madhava. The village of Sumuda, in the Sammag or Sammaga- 
Vishaya in the Kalingadésa, was granted by the gift of S.S. 1057. All these 
grants refer to the same tract of the country called the Samva disttict 
(Sammag must be a wrong spelling of Samvi). Z 
In Séllur taluk of the Vizagapatam district is the village Chemudi (83°18" 
E, Long. and 18°38’ N, Lat.) which is only another form of Sumuda. Six 
miles to the east of this village is Rejeru, where, I am told, there is a temple 
built of polished black granite. ‘This must be the Rengujéd of the document. 
Timarakhandi is three miles north-east of Rejeru. All the villages are 
beautifully situated on rivers that form the tributary of the Nagivali, About 
a mile and a half to the north-west of Chemudé lies, beautifully situated on 
a stream, Sambara, the village that gave the name to the district. Chakivada 
is not found either in the Indian Atlas or in the Census lists. 
Yirugrama in Galela-Vishaya was the object of grant in the document 
dated 351 of the Kalinga era of Maharajah Satyavarma Deva. Galela is 
Galivelli (83°20' E. Long. and 18°32’ N. Lat.) a village in Bobbili taluk, 
This village is mentioned in Sewell’s “Lists, It is said that in this village 
is the temple of Kaméévaraswami said to be of considerable antiquity, and that 
neat the gate are some ‘illegible’ inscriptions. ‘Tarugrama is perhaps Tari- 
puram which is about four miles east of Silur. This region, in which Galavelli 
and Tarapuram are located lies to the south of the river Vegivati which 
flows into the Nagavali. In this region also lies Narayanapuram mentioned 
as a place of encampment of Narasimha Deva IV on 24th February 1397 A.D. 
This village contains two temples ; on « pillar of the larger temple are inscrip- 
tionsin old Telugu characters. I saw these and read one or two of them. Both 
of them were gifts by Chodagangadeva. In this region lies also the village 
Gangida about three miles west of Galivelli. Here are also some ruined tem- 
ples and tradition says that, in ancient times, a big city extended from Gangida 
to Galavelli; and it is also said that big bricks and pieces of pottery are very 
generally seen between these two villages. Since Gangida is a corruption of 
Gangavadi, the vishaya in which Kothilapora, the place from which Kimar- 
nava T is said to have come with his four brothers, was said to exisf, the ruins 
between Gangida and.Galavelli may perhaps mark the site of Kolhilapui 
Padila, Mududa, Masina, Soliga and some other villages of Dévadima- 
davam-Vishaya are said to have been given to Bhattiraka Dharmesvara. Deva- 
damadavam is Devadam (83°42' E. Long. and 18°41’ N. Lat.) in Pélakonda 
taluk? Séliga may be Chillakam about twelve miles west of Deyadam ; 
the other places carfnot be Zdentified._Dharmésvara Bhattaraka is, perhaps, the 
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Jinga at the village of Sangam situated at the confluence of Nagavali and its 
western tributaries, 

Mandasa plates of Rajendravarma Deva dated 342nd year of the Kalinga 
era mentions Tamvaddi in Sailada-Vishaya. In Parlakimidi zamindari there 
is the village Sailida (No. 150, Census Report, 1901), Cheehlapooram of Indian 
Atlas (84°12" E. Long, and 18°42" N. Lat.) ; about two miles north-west of 
this village lies Tamara which may be a contraction of Tamvaddi. 

Virintaka in Pushkarani-Vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Devendra- 
varma, son of Rajendravarma Deva. Pushkarini means an elephant, In 
Gumsoor forests of the Ganjam district elephants are found in herds even now. 
It is no wonder if the modern Rushikoolya river which rises in the Gumsoor 
hills was given, in ancient day’, the name of Pushkarini, It is a great problem 
for the research students how Pushkarini became converted into Rushicoolya. 

‘Rushicoolya may be a modification of the Savara name. From the 
place names in this part of the district, it can be clearly seen that Savaras, 
who now form the inhabitants of the hills, originally occupied both the litto- 
ral and the hills. ‘They must have given a name, significant of some striking 
feature, to every object in their surroundings. The Gangas that had conquered 
the country from the Savaras, translated the names of objects into Sanskrit. 
‘That the Savaras gave this river a name significant of its being the abode of 
elephants is proved by the very fact that the name Pushkarini was applied 
to it by the Gangas. Ra, in Savara language, means ‘an elephant’, Raji is 
the plural, ‘Kandya’ means a river. So Raji-kandya means ‘elephants river’. 
This can be very easily transformed into Rushi-koolya. 

Pusbkarini-Vishaya must have been the country to the north of this river. 
Virintaka may be Biridi, the head-quarters of a very ancient zamindari 

‘There is only one more village that can be identified. Sellida in Rapa- 
vartini-Vishaya is mentioned in the grant of Anantavarma Chodaganga, 
son of Rajarija Deva, Selléda is in Tokkali taluk. ‘Three miles to the south 
of this village flows a river, the name of which is not known. It appears 
that the village Sellida was given to an inhabitant of Télagrama for the 
worship of the goddess Bhagavati in Selldda. It is not known if the goddess 
still exists there, But Talagrama (Talagam of Indian Atlas) is about five 
miles South-west of Scllada. In the light of these evidences it appears that 
Ripivartini was the name of the river that flows to the south of Sellida. 

From the above it becomes clear that the kingdom of Kalinga originally 
extended Trom the Nagivali river to the Mahendra hill. Then in course of 
time, the countries to the south and the north were conquered and by the time 
of Anantavarma-Chodagangadeva the Kalinga kingdom,extended from Salur 
in the south to the Chilka lake in the north, 
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*THE KOSAR AND THE VAMBA MORIYAR, 
By K, G, Sesua Arvar, Esg., BA, B.L, 





Ar p. 596 of the Cambridge History of India, Vol. J, Dr. Barnett, 
writing about the Kosar, says:—"From the references of the poets to them 
it would seem that they once made an unsuccessful attack on Mogi, and 
found allies in the Vamba Mariyar or ‘Bastard Mauryas,’ possibly a branch of 
the Konkani Mauryas.” The statement is apparently based on lyric No. 251 
of the Ahandniu collection, and possibly also on some passages in Chapter 
IL of Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar's Beginnings of South Indian History, 
where he considers the question of the Mauryan invasion of South India. 
The learned professor has stated there that the KoSar formed the advance 
guard of the Mauryan army of invasion, and administered a crushing defeat 
upon their enemies near Potiyil hill, in the south-western corner of Madura ; 
but as the Chief of Magar declined to submit to them, the Mauryas advanced 
south to subjugate him. He has quiterrecently reiterated that view in his 
article on The Kosar of Tamil Literature, which appeared in the issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October last. The names of Dr. 
Barnett and Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar justly carry so much weight that 
one would feel inclined to accept their statements without reservation, 
Nevertheless, in this instance, I venture to doubt if their conclusions are 
supported by ancient Tamil literature, on which alone they profess to rely. 
‘The questions that arise are:— (i) Did the Kosar form the advance 
party of a foreign army that invaded the Tamil country ? (ii) Did they gain a 
victory at Potiyil hill (iii) Were they the enemies of the Magir chieftain? 
(iv) Who were the Vamba Mariyar, and did they invade South India? I am 
inclined to think that, on all these questions, both Dr. Barnett and Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar have probably erred. ‘They seem to have proceeded 
on a wrong interpretation of Ahandndru 251, which is the most important 
poem in this connection. That lyric tells us of*the attempt of a faithful 
maid-setvant to console her mistress who is in distress on account of her 
« husband’s long absence in a distant land. ‘The attendant says that several 
messengers have already been sent to him, and if he receives the news of her 
condition from any one of them, he will not stay away even for all the 
fabulous riches of Nanda. The maid then reminds her mistress that the land 
to which he has gone is far, far away, beyond the distant mountain.” It is 
here that the passage relating to the Kosar, Mogi and tite Vamba ‘Mriyar’ 
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occurs; and everything depends upon the correct interpretation of the 
passage. The original is as follows :— 
Vel kodi-t- 
tunai kilanna punai tér-k-kosar 
= ton miitilat-tarum panai-p-potiyil 

innigai muragam kadip-pigut-tiranga-t- 

temmunai citaitta Adnrai Mogir 

paniydmaiyir pakaitalai vanta 

* makeru tinai vampa moriyar 
punaitér némi yruliya kupaitta 
vilanku vel laguviya varaiva yumpar, 
The English rendering would be: Beyond the mountain pass shining 

with cascades, which the Vamba Moriyar lowered for the wheels of their 
ornamented cars to roll along, when with a large army they came ititent on 
war, because Mogdr would not submit in the days when the Ka8ar, possessed 
of the victorious flag and swift decorated cars, destroyed the enemies in the 
battle field and (thus) enabled the sweet music of their drums to resound in 
the assembly ground underneath the ancient banian tree with its mighty 
spreading branches. This passage shows that the Kodar were regarded as 
invincible in war; and relying on the well-known prowess of the Kadar, the 
Mogir chief treated with disdain the Vamba Mériyar, a foreign people who 
made a hostile march towards the Tamil country. It will be noticed that to 
the ears of the Tamil poet the sound of the KOSar’s war-drum as it resounded 
in the assembly ground was ‘sweet music’ (in-isai) ; and this it could not be 
unless the K68ar were a friendly people. ‘That the Kar were the friends 
and allies of the Mégir chief is also seen from Madurai-Kanci, another 
Sangam work like Ahanindru, where the poet tells us that the presence of 
the Kadar brought fame and lustre to Mogir’s kingdom (Madurai-Kanci 
vi. 508-9). It was the consciousness that he had the help of the Ké8ar that 
made the Mogi chief so bold. The Vamba Moriyar wete an enemy people, 
who apparently came on an expedition of conquest ; but there is no warrant 
in Tamil literature so far as I know for holding that the Ké8ar formed their 
advance guard or were in alliance them in their expedition. On the 
other hand, the oldest Tamil works like Ahandniiru invariably refer to the 
Kaiar in eologistic terms as a trustworthy and truthful people, celebrated for 
their valour (Cf. Ahananiru 15; 196; 205; 251; 262). They inhabited 
‘Tolu-Nadu (Aha. 15) and, perhaps at a later period, also Kongu-Nadu (Silap- 
padhikaram), within the limits of the Tamil country. Of course they had 
their -occasional fights with some chiefs of the Tamil land, who were their 
ighbours (Cf. Ahe, 196 ;-Kuruntokai 73); as, indeed, all the Tamil kings and 
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chiefs had in those remote days; but nowhere is found any statement ot 
indication that the KéSar were a new arrival in the land, or that they were a 
non-Tamil people in alliance with hostile foreigners. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is responsible for the statement that the 
Ko8ar ‘administered a crushing defeat on their enemies near Potiyil hill’ ; and 
for this he relies on the Ahandndru lyric above quoted. He has, I am afraid, 
misunderstood the meaning of potiyi? which occurs there. ‘The word has no 
reference to Potiyil Hill at all; but it means ‘the place of assembly,’ the 
tract of open land outside the town used by the inhabitaits for common pur- 
poses. In this instance, the poet says that the assembly ground was marked 
by an ancient, spreading banian tree. (Ton-mdtu-Alattu-arum-panai-potiyil.) 
This identical line occurs also in Kuruntokai 15 in connection with, the 
Kedar. The very description shows it was not the mountain Potiyil that the 
poet intended ; there is absolutely no attribute of a mountain mentioned, and 
30 the alleged victory of the Koaar at Potiyil Hill should be rejected as a 
myth, 

A word now about the ‘Vamba Moriyar’, Who were they? Pandit 
Raghava Aiyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Committee, Madras, says that the 
poet's reference is to the Guptas; Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar maintains that 
the expression refers to the imperial Mauryas of Magadha ; and Di. Barnett, 
and pethaps Mr. ‘T. N. Subramaniam also, understand it forefer to the 
Konkani Mauryas of the South. They are not all agreed about the meaning 
of the term Vampa in this connection ;"but whether we assign to it its origi- 
nal meaning of ‘ unstable’ or the secondary or derived meaning of ‘new’ or 
‘useless’, it seems to me we can hardly take the expression Vamba mériyar 
to refer to the Konkani Mauryas. ‘The Konkani Mauryas were apparently an 
ifsignificant people. ‘Petty Mauryan dynasties,’ says Mr. Vincent Smith 
in his Barly History of India (3rd Edition, p. 195), ‘apparently connected in 
some unknown way with the imperial line, ruled in the Konkan, between the 
Western Ghats and the sea, and in some other parts of Western India, during 
the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, and are frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions.’ The inscriptions mention them with such small tribes as the 
Nalas and the Kadambas ; and besides, the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II 
refers to the Konkani Mauryas in terms not. flattering to their military 
prowess. “They weie not a formidable people, renowned in war ; and so far as 
I know, they do not seem to have ever attempted any daring conquest. The 
descriptionsof the ‘ Mériyar’ that is found in the Ahandniu lyrics leaves no 
room for doubt that they were a powerful, venturesome people, whose army 
crossed a distant mountain on an expedition to the south ; and that dé&crip- 
tion cannot suit the Konkani Maaryas, or the ansettl@d freebooters, as 
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‘Mr. Subramaniam says, on the border of the Tulu land. There are three 
lyrics inthe Ahan&nGiru collection where the expression ‘Mariyar’ occurs ; 
they are Nos. 69, 251, and 281. In all the three poems, the passage of their 
war chariots through the mountain pass, which they are said to have cut low 
(kuraitta) for the purpose, receives prominent mention. Apparently the 
mountain had been thought to be impassable; and the daring feat of these 
foreigners who crossed it with their huge cars so excited the imagination of 
the Tamil poets that they explained it by saying that the invaders had cut a 
pass through the mountain. What is certain is that a warlike people, whose 
country lay beyond a distant mountain had crossed it on a hostile expedition 
with the full equipment of war. It is almost impossible that these people 
could be the Konkani Mauryas. 

“Were they the Guptas? Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, a Tamil scholar 
of acknowledged ability, entertains the view that the expression Vamba 
Moriyar denotes the army of Samudragupta that invaded South India; and 
in this view he is supported by Prof. Ramaswami Aiyangar (vide Seran 
Senkuttuvan, and Studies in South Indian Jainism). I had taken the liberty 
on a former occasion to doubt whether the generally accepted or orthodox 
estimate of Samudragupta’s military Achievements was not considerably 
exaggerated, and referred to the view of Dr. Dubreuil in support. However 
that be, there is no evidence, so far as I know, that Samudragupta invaded 
South India; and the suggestion of Mr. Ramaswami Aiyangar that ‘small 
expeditions might haye been sent by him to effect an entry into the Tamila- 
kam ’ does not appeal to me, It seems to me that both the learned Pandit 
and the learned Professor have sought to assign a forced meaning to ‘Moriyar’. 
‘Their suggestion is that the poet, who was contemporary or nearly so with 
the incident he narrated referred to them as Vamba Moriyar or new Mauriyar 
in contradistinction to the old Mauryas, the imperial Mauryas of Magadha; and 
Prof. Ramaswami Aiyangar makes the further suggestion that Mamilandr, 
the author of the Tamil poem, gives us, perhaps, a bit of the history of the ori- 
gin of the Gupta dynasty by calling the Guptas, new Mauryas (p. 139, Studies 
in South Indian Jainism), though in a previous page (p. 137) he says: ‘Our 
point is that there has been a confusion in the mind of Mamilanar himself 
in regard to Gupta ancestry.’ However, he recognizes that ‘the difficulty of 
identifying the Mauryas of Mamdlanar with the forces of Samudragipta is no 
doubt very great.’ (p. 136.) Pandit Raghava Aiyangar's identification was 
based on an incorrect reading and a wrong interpretation of Samuydragupta's 
pillar inscription; and the halting support that Mr. Ramaswami Aiyangar 
extends to that identification is based on several suppositions or assumptions 
and not one proved ar accepted fact of history. 
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‘Were they the imperial Mauryas? Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar says 
they were. He seems to think that his view derives support from the men- 
tion by the same poet in another lyric (Atah. 265) of the hiding in the Ganges 
of the ‘wealth which the Nandas had accumulated in Patalipura. ‘Hence’ 
he says, ‘ the expression Vamba Mériyar, the Maurya novi homines, is justi- 
fied in respect of this author and his contemporaries’ (Beginnings of South 
Indian History, p. 89). In spite of the natural temptation to equate the 
* Moriyar’ of the Ahaniindru lyrics—supposing that is the correct reading: 
with the imperial Mauryas, I feel considerable difficulty ‘in doing so. Having 
regard to Tamil literary usage, it seems to me that before the word Mériyar 
comes into literary use, the term Mauryar of which the other is a corruption, 
must have been well-known to Tamil literature ; but there docs not seem to 
be any instance in classical Tamil literature where the word Mauriyar appears. 
Obviously the ancient Tamil poets did not know that word, and it could not, 
therefore, have been subjected to any.process of phonetic alteration by them, 
with a view to easier pronunciation or otherwise. ‘The use of a word in its 
normal form must be familiar before a modified form springs up in use as the 
result of phonetic tendencies. Thus we have in Tamil works both Kausikan 
and Késikan, Gautaman and Gotamtn ; but nowhere in Tamil literature are 
the Kauriydr spoken of as Koriyar, or the Kauniyar referred toas Kéniyar. 1 
know that, according to ‘the old Pali works, the Buddhist republic of Mériyas 
existed at Pipphalivana, long before the imperial Mauryas of the Magadha 
kingdom ; but they do not appear to have been a warrior clan, and it is not 
suggested that they are the people referred to in Ahananiaru. 

However, I am not satisfied that Mdriyar is the correct reading. The 
Ahaniniiru collection has just recently been printed ; but it cannot be said 
that it has been critically edited. In a manuscript copy that I have seen, poliyar 
occurs instead of Moriyar in pom 69, and Moriya (@unyflur) instead of Mariyar 
in poem 281. In poem 251, Vampa Mériyar is found in the manuscript also, 
but otherwise the reading there is in several respects different from what we 
find in the printed copy. However, there is a poem in the Pura-néndru 
collection from which assistance may be derived. In Puram 175, we have 
vip poru neduakudai yiyarér, riyar 
tin katir-t-tikari tiritara-k. kuraitta 
5 sara 
With this we may compare Ahandniiru 69, where almost the identical lines 
‘occur. Wee have in the printed edition, 

vin poru nedu varai yiyarér mériyar 
pon punai tikari tiritara-k-kuraitta . 
varai. Peery 
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and, as quoted in Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Beginivings of South Indian 
History, 
vin pora neduakudai yiyarer moriyar 
pon punai tikari tiritara-k-kuraitta 
varai. 
‘We have in Ahananaru 251, 





vampa mériyar 
punai ter némi yuruliya knraitta 





Fees apaivai, 
and in Ahanindru 281, 
moriyar 
ol katir tikari yuruliya kuyaitta 
varai, 


In all these passages, the reference is to,the same event, as the language 
of the extracts shows. It is, however, significant, that while in the Ahanniru 
poems the deed is ascribed to the Mdriyar, the Purandnaru lyrié ascribes i 
to the driyar, Which of these two readings is incorrect, Oriyar ot Moriya ? 
While one cannot yet be certain of the text of the Ahananaru poems, which 
have not been critically examined and edited, the Puranandru'collection has: 
been carefully edited by Mahimahdpadhyaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 
with its old invaluable commentary ; and the ancient scholiast, who takes 
care to notice the existence of different readings in his commentary under 

seach poem, and has noticed under lyric No. 175 itself several textual variations 
from those he has himself adopted, as actually known to exist, does not say 
that there existed for driyar an alternative reading mdriyar. We cannot pos- 
sibly impute to him ignorance of the passages in Ahandndyu; and if, as a 
matter of fact, the reading mériyar in the passages from Ahandnéru be the 
correct one, it is strange that having regard to the striking similarity of lan- 
guage and the manifest allusion to the same event in both the works, the com- 
mentator of Puranamiru not only adopted a misreading like ériyar, but totally 
ignored the existence of even a possible alternative reading like mériyar. 
‘There is no mention of mariyar at all in the commentary; and from this it 
may not unréasonably be inferred that not only was driyar the only reading 
current in his day and traditionally accepted as the correct reading in the 
Purandniru passage, but also that mériyar was not the cutrent reading in the 
Ahandnaru passages even in his day. The conclusion, then, seems to be 
irresistible that mdriyar is a mistaken reading for driyar. The Commentator 
says that the term driyar denotes the nagar or viceatarar. The country of 
the Nagar lies beyond the north-eastern corner of India (Manimékalai; Maha- 
parinibhanasutta), perhaps. about Assam; and the land of the Vidhyatarar 
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or Chakravalam is also said to lie there, beyond the Himalayas. I take it that 
the reference in all the passages quoted is, perhaps, to a southerly march into 
India, ghrough a north-eastern pass of the Himalayas, of a trans-Himalayan 
martial tribe at some remote period of antiquity, and that there is no allusion 
to a Maurya or Gupta invasion of the South. Writing in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine in 1917 on the Date of Chilappadikaram, 1 said while review- 
ng the view expressed by Pandit Raghava Aiyangar—Dr. $, Krishnaswaini 
Aiyangar had not then published his view which he has sipce done with charac- 
teristic learning and fulness in his Beginnings of South Indian History—: In 
the verses from Ahandniiru relied on by Sriman Raghava Aiyangar, there is no 
mention, either by name or by necessary implication, of any Gupta conqueror 
of South India ..... We know from history that Bindusara Maurya, the 
successor of Chandragupta Maurya, conquered and brought under his sway a 
considerable portion of Dukhinapatha or the Dakhan, ..» and may not Ma- 
milar, even admitting the reading given by Pandit Righava Aiyangar of the. 
passage from Ahaniniru to be correct, be regarded as referring to one of 
Bindusara’s expeditions? I say, even admitting the reading to be correct; for 
in the passage from Puraniniru the expression that is read by Pandit 
Righava Aiyangar as mdriyar appears in Mahimuhopadhyiya Pandit V, 
Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition as driyar, which is also the reading adopted by 
the ancient scholiast in bis commentary on Puraniniru.” ‘The doubt I there 
expressed about the reading I still retain. i 

Did these people, whether Oriyar or Moriyar, actually come to South 
India ? It is clear their objective was South India ; but whether asa matter 
of fact they reached South India, we cannot definitely say from the materials 
available, The relevant poem in this connection is Ahananiiru 281. For their 
southward march, the poem says the moriyar crossed the mountain, sending the 
Vadukaras an advance guard, or, perhaps, opposed by the Vadukar. Vadukar 
munnura which is the expression occurring in the poem, may bear either of 
these two meanings; but, perhaps, the former is preferable. Like the ‘Moriyar’, 
the Vadukar too are described as wampa Vadukar (Aha. 375); and they were 
obviously a ferocious people, as their frequent description Katandi vaditkar, 
Vadukar fierce as dogs, would show (vide Aha. 107; 381). If they came as the 
vanguard of the Mériyar army, they sustained an ignominious and crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Chola Perum-cenni (Aha. 373); and we do not hear 
of any conquest or occupation of the Tamil land by the ‘Moriyar’. Perhaps, 
for somesreason ot other, the ‘ Mériyar’ never entered South India, though 
the language of Aha. 281, (tenridai matira munniya varavisku) undoubtedly 


shows that was the point towards which their advance was originally directed. 


























ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SIVA-WORSHIP 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO VIRASAIVISM. 
By R. Rama Rao, -Esg., B.A. 

(Continued from last issue.) 


Pratyabhijna School: Kashmir Saivism. 
ANOTHER school of Saivism which is dealt with in SarvadarSanasangraha 
is the Pratyabhijfia school prevalent in Kashmir, ‘The founder of this school 
was Séminanda and its principal text-book is the Pratyabhijina siitras by 
his disciple Udaydkara and commentaries thereon by Abhinavagupta, the 
last of whom flourished at the end of the tenth century (Bhandarkar’s 
Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., p. 130). According to this, God illumines the 
whole world by the glory of His luminous intelfigence, and the diversity 
or plurality of the object world whereby the light which irradiates objects is 
a blue, a yellow light and the like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the 
light by the objects, through the efficacy of His will: this activity is creative. 
ness, With what materials did God construct this universe? He painted 





this world-picture without materials, without appliances, without a wall to: 


paint it on. With regard to the soul and its re-births, etc., this school 
says: The soul does not feel his oneness with God, because he is blinded by 
illusion and therefore undergoes transmigration. But when he is led'by his 
preceptor to realize His divine nature he attains salvation. 

Another school of Saivism in Kashmir is the Spanda school whose chief 
sacred authority is the Sivasitras which are believed to have been revealed 
to Vasugupta by Siva, His period is believed to be the beginning of the 
ninth century and the doctrines that are inculeated by him are similar to 
those of the Pratyabhijfia system or Saiva-Siddhanta. 

* — Saivism in the Tamil Land or Saiva-Siddhanta, 

Saivism had a large following in the Dravida or Tamil country and an 
extensive literature has been produced in Tamit language pertaining to that 
religion. A large number of hymns known as the Dévaram were Composed 
by three Saiva saints, Tirufénasambandhar, Appar and Sundarar. These 
are held to be as sacred as the Brahmanical Vedas and are recited in religious 
processions along “with them. We find that as early as the reign of the 
Chala king Rajarija who ascended the throne in 985 A.D., a grant was made 
in the Rajaraj@4vayj temple at Tanjore for the support of the reciters of the 
Tiruppadiyata of Tiraianasambandbar (S. I.I., II, p. 252). In addition to the 
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Dévaram hymns there arealso other sacred works in Tamil connected with 
Saivism, chief among these being the writings of Manikkavasigar, a 
philosopher, Kandariditya, a king, and Tirumilar, a yogin. Saivism of the 
Tamil land differs from that of North India in the following respects: It 
is free from the bloody sacrifices and revolting practices of the Kipélikas. 
It regards the Vedas and Agamas as its scriptures. , Siva is regarded as the 
author of both. The Vedas are intended for the twice-born while the 
Agamas are intended for all. The Agamas like the Suprabhéda, Karana, 
Kiana, etc., are all in Sanskrit and deal with the philosophy and ritual of 
Saivism. In addition to these the Dévaram hymns and other sacred Tamil 
works are all held in high esteem. 

Certain devotees of Siva, sixty-three in number, known as Nayanars, 
some of whom are the authors of Davaram hymns, are held by the Southern 
Saivas in as much reverence as the Brahman rishis. Their lives are written 
in a work called Periyapuragam. Their images are set up in most of the 
important Saiva temples of the south and worshipped on all ceremonial 
occasions. ‘These Ndyanars or devotees of Siva belonged to different castes. 
Among them may be mentioned ; (1) Tiruiinasambandhar who probably 
lived in the first half of the seventh “century A.D. and sang the praise of 
Siva in all the Saivite shrines in the South which he visited. He next went 
to Madura, where the queen-consort and her prime minister were the only 
followers of Siva.and the rest Jainas. ‘The saint boldly met the Jainas in 
argument, conquered them and converted the king. With his consent 8000 
of the Jainas who refused to change their faith were impaled. (2) Tirund-, 
vukkarasu commonly called Appar, who belonged to Vellila caste. Although 
brought up by a loving elder sister as a devotee of Siva he changed faith 
for Jainism. But after some time he was tormented by severe pain through- 
out the body and finding that all the remedies the Jainas could think of were 
of no avail went to his sister and was re-converted to Saivism. At once the 
pain disappeared. ‘The Jainas regarded him as a renegade and persecuted 
him by throwing him into a lime-kiln but he was unhurt. Pictures show him 
holding in his hand a little tool for scraping grass, with which he used to 
scrape the stones of the temple courts. (3) Sundaramirti, a Brahman, 
who probably lived in the catly part of the ninth century and who however 
did not adhere to his caste rules but married a -dancing-girl and also a 
Velléla girl and when overcome by family troubles composed fervent 
hhymns in praise of Siva. (4) Kannappa of Bédar caste who offered to linge 
the meat which he got from hunting and when, to test him, blood issited from 
an eye of the linga, he at once, withont any further ado, scooped out Ifis own 
eyeand put it on the linga in the place of the eye from which blood was flowing. 
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Later when blood flowed from the other eye of the linga, Kapnappa was 
about to pluck out his other eye also joyfully but the god stopped him and 
allowed him to remain permanently to his right at Kalahasti, a place some 
miles off from Conjeevaram. (3) Nandanar, a pariah who frequently tried 
to go to Chidambaram but would not enter its sacred precincts on account 
of his low caste. (6) Siruttonda Nayanar, a Brahman who, in order to 
satisfy a Saiva devotee of the North, killed his own son Siriyéla «nd cooked 
his flesh. But the pretended devotee who was none other than Siva miracu- 
lously revived the boy. 

‘The philosophy of Southern Saivism is explained in the Sarvadargana- 
sangcaba under the heading Saivadargana. Some of the works relating to 
this sect being in Tamil were not easily understood by scholars for a long 
time but many of them have been since translated into English and published 
mostly in the Journal, Siddhnta Dipika, According to this system Soul is 
different from God. It is formless and all-pervasive but unlike that of 
achit or matter. Its Vydpaka (or pervading power) consists in becoming 
one with the thing it dwells in for the time being (body or God). Its eternal 
intelligence and power is eternally concealed by the Pasa (bondage), Anava- 
mala and hence called Pagu Givajfiina Siddhiar of Arupandi Sivicharya : 
III, 2-20). There are three subtle avasthas (states) of the soul. In the 
Kévalavastha the soul is non-intelligent, not united to Ragam and other 
Gunas, is actionless ; but it is united to Ayava. In the Sakald the soul gets 
a body, and becomes clothed with the various organs and senses, internal 
and external, and the desire to enjoy the objects of the senses and re-inca 
nates in different births, In the Suddhavastha the soul becomes balanced 
good and evil. The grace of the lord descends on him. He gets his Guru's 
blessing. He attains to Jiiana Yoga Samadhi and is freed from the triple 
mala (impurities, vis., Anava-mala, Karma-mala and Mayé-mala). He ceases 
to be finite in intelligence and becoming omniscient he is united to the feet 
of the Lord (Ibid, IIT, 3,38). ‘The Lord like the potter, creates the worlds 
from Mayi as the material cause with the aid of His Sakti as the instru- 
mental cause. As the Soul is attached to its forms and organs and is yet 
separate from the body, so dlso is God attached to the souls. However, the 
souls cannot become God and God cannot become the souls. God is one 
and different from the souls (Ibid., II, 2, 2). 

‘The four ways of reaching God are Sanmérga, Sahamérga, Satputra- 
marga and Dasamarga. ‘These four are also called Jana and Yoga, Kriya 
and Charya-pidas. They will respectively lead one to Sayujya, Sarapya, 
Samipya and Saléku kinds of Mukti. ‘The first kind of Mukti attained by 
Jiana-marga is thelial bfiss (Para-muhti); the rest are called Pada-mukti 
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’ 
or way to Mukti (Ibid., III, 2, 18). From this it is evident that the religion 
of this sect is a kind of qualified monism in which stress is laid on Jiiana 
or knowledge of God. 

The Birth of Virasaiva or Lingayat Sect. 

We have seen before that from the ninth century to the fifteenth 
century the Kalamukha sect flourished throughout the Karnataka country. 
Its priests controlled the leading educational institutions and Saiva temples. 
But the teachings of this sect were in Sanskrit, the language of the Pandits 
and based on an elaborate study of the Vedas, Smritis} Purinas,‘etc. Their 
gurus or priests were generally Brahmans who alone could find the leisure to 
master the learned works of the sect. Their teachings therefore failed to 
appeal to the masses, From about the eighth century A.D., the teachings and 
the achievements of the Tamil Saiva saints spread to Karnataka also. Fre- 
quent wars between the Chéln and Chalukya kings in the eleventh century 
and the conquest of a portion of Mysore by the Cholas furthered the inter- 
course between the Kannadigars and the Tamils, Asa result of the spread 
of Tamil Saivism in the Karnataka, several devotees of Siva rose in the 
Karfiitaka country also, their deeds emulating those of the sixty-three saints, 
‘The names of a few such teachers éan be found in Viradaiva works where they 
are treated with the same respect as the sixty-three Nayanirs or Purdtanars, 
as they are called in Kannada, But the new movement lacked organization 
and political support, and was-led mostly by ignorant men. It fell to the lot - 
of an Aridbya Brahmana named Basava to give a definite shape to its 
teachings, organize it on a strong and popular basis, and attract all classes of 
people, learned and ignorant, Brahman and Non-Brahman, to join it, and 
bring it political support. The Saiva movement as shaped and reformed by 
him is known as the Viragaiva or Lingayat religion. 

‘The Aradhyas and Aradhya Brahmanas, 

Basava however never claimed to have established a new religion, His 
followers, the Viragaivas or Lingayats, acknowledge as their original gurus 
five saints called Pancha Aridhyas, who are believed to have been born from 
the five faces of Siva and as such are considered to be holy beings who give 
diksha or initiation to all the Saiva devotees on earth. Their names are 
Révanagjddha, Marulasiddha, Ekordma, Panditiradhya and Visvaridhya, 
‘Their names are invoked even to-day when the Lingayat guru ties the linga 
to the child or gives him diksha. During this ceremony five metallic vessels 
are placed before the person to be initiated, four in the cardinal directions 
and the last in the middle to represent them. Certain Lingayat mutts 
trace their spiritual descent from them. But very little is knows about 
their history. According to a Kannada poem calle@ Révanasingatya by 
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Channabasavakavi, one of these gurus called Révana or Renuka was born 
at Kollipaka and lived for seven hundred years. He is said to have taught to 
sage Agastya the eight-fold Yoga, worship of Linga, and to have hélped Vibbi- 
shana, brother of Ravana to set up four crores of lingas. ‘Though his naked 
figure caused a great deal of scorn still the miracles he worked brought him 
great fame and several kings are said to have given their daughters in marri- 
age to the ascetic, He is reputed to have gone to king Bijjale at Kalyina, 
dissuaded him from his nefarious project of sacrificing twelve thousand virgins 
in order to’ attain sorhe siddhi (supernatural power), married his daughter and 
constructed a tank at which he and his wives worked with the spade. Finally 
he departed for Kollipika leaving a child named Rudramuni behind him and 
disappeared in the Sméévara-linga at that place. In spite of the legends in 
which the work abounds it furnishes a clue to his time by the mention of 
1g Bijjala at Kalyana, Further he is also stated to have gone to Sonnalige 
and there foretold the birth of Basava’s associate Siddharima to his parents. 
From this we may infer that Révana and the other Arddhyas were Saiva 
teachers of great distinction in the Karnataka country who preceded Basava 
by some years and that their methods of initiation end to some extent their 
teaching were adopted by him and his associates. 

In this connection we must also notice the features of the Aridhya 
Brahmana sect to which Basava belonged by birth and from which he seced- 
ed later. Members of this sect are found ‘mostly in the four Northern 
Districts of the Madras Presidency and to a smaller extent in the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool Districts and Mysore State, They revere the Aridhyas previously 
mentioned. In all their social and religious functions, birth, marriage, initiation 
and funeral, four vases of water are solemnly placed in their name and they 
are invoked to preside over them. They are staunch Saivites worshipping no 
god but Siva, but wear the Brahmanical sacred thread and linga and offer 
their food as naivédyam to the linga. Like the other. Brahmanas they 
observe caste and the Vedic ceremonies and accept: the Vedas and Smritis as 
their sacred scriptures. But like the Lingayats they bury the dead in the 
sitting posture. They observe death-pollution for ten days though they do 
not give up linga-worship during the period and perform the ékéddshta and a 
few other Brahmanical ceremonies for their progenitors. From a Telugu 
work published by the Andhrasahityaparishad at Madras recently entitled 
Sivatatvasaramu by Mallikarjunapanditaradhya, a contemporary of Basava 
and an Aradhya Brihmana, we learn that they accept the definitions of Pasu, 
fa and PaSupati of the Southern Saiva school and are like them followers 
of a qualified monism and opposed to the Advaita of Sankara (see stanzas 
21-80 of that work}. We also find in the same work reverence paid to the 
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Brabmanas, Vedas and Vedic ceremonies (Verses 20, 28, 33, 101). But all 
the oblations, and the karmas laid down in the Vedas, Puranas, etc., are 
consideyed useless if they are done without devotion to Siva (Verse 113). 
In other respects such as the worship of linga, Jangamas, dikshé and the 
forbidding of intercourse with the non-Saivas, etc., they resemble the 
Lingayats. At present there is however very little social intercourse between 
the Arddhya Brahmanas and the ordinary Lingdyats. 
Life and Work of Basava, 

We shall now study the life of Basava who was chiefly instrumental in 
giving the present shape to the ViraSaiva religion and spreading it and who 
in a restricted sense may even be called its founder. We have several works 
dealing with his life. There are three poetry works in Kannada language 
treating of his life written by the ViraSaivas : (1) Basavapurigia (of 1369 A.D.) 
based upon a Sanskrit work Vrishabhdvatarana of Pilkuriki Somanitha, 
(2) Chennabasavapuripa (of 1585 A.D.) by Viripaksha, (3) Prabhudavacharite 
(of 1606 A.D.) by Harigvara. We have also a Jaina book in Kannada poetry 
called Bijjalarijacharitre by Dharanindra which gives a view of the history 
of Bijjala and Basava from the stagdpoint of the Jainas.* Another work 
called Bijjalankakavya is referred to in Mr. Rice's Mysore Gazetteer of 1897 
(Vol. I, p. 332). 











His Birth and Early Life. 

The Jaina book says very little about the early life of Basava. Accord: 
ing to the Viragaiva accounts Basava is an incarnation of Siva’s Bull or 
Nandi sent on earth to revive the Viragaiva faith. His father was a Saiva or 
Aradhya Brihmana named Mandige Madirdja at Ingalésvara Bagavidi, His 
mother’s name was Madimbike. For along time the parents had no male 
issue, ‘They therefore prayed to Nandi, or Bull-god, the vehicle of Siva, to 
bless them with a good son who would be a true devotee of Siva. As a result 
of their prayer a son was born to them, whom they named Basava in honour 
of Vrishabha or the bull-god (Basava is a Kannada form of the Sanskrit 
word Vrishabha), Soon after the child was born Siva: appeared in the 
guise of a Jangama (priest) and tying a linga to it disappeared suddenly, As 
years passed by, the child Basava grew into a boy’ of extraordinary precocious 
intellect and at the early age of eight was well-versed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, poetry, music, Puranas, Agamas and Vedas. His 
father now proposed to invest him with the sacred thread agreeable to his 
Brahman custom. But Basava stoutly refused to undergo the ceremony. 
He said ‘‘ Where is the necessity for Upanayanam to me when the god Siva 
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himself has initiated me in the true faith at my birth? Upanayanam is the 
gate-way to Brahmanism with its elaborate and useless rites and ceremonies 
and the worship of inferior gods like the Sun, Fire, etc. Saivism info which 
one gets initiated through the hands of a guru is of a different type altogether. 
It is free from the complex ritual which ties the soul more and more to this 
world, On the other hand it consists of exclusive devotion to the one true 
god Siva and leads to salvation.” With these words he left his parental 
home taking with him his sister Nagalimbe.{ But his firm determination 
brought him several friends and devotees in the neighbourhood and he soon 
laid the foundation of his reformed religion. As years went on the Brahmans 
living in the locality found Basava and his followers so irreconcilable to their 
religion that they excommunicated them all. Basava who had by this time 
been reconciled to his parents was now sent away by his mother to her 
brother Baladéva at Kalyana, the capital of the Kalachurya king Bijjala 
under whom he was serving as minister (Basavapurdna, chapter 3; Prabhu- 
dévacharitre, chapter 6). 
His Rise to Power under King Bijjala 
Basava’s uncle soon gave his daughter Gangambe in marriage to Basava 
and this marriage brought considerable wealth and influence to Basava, In 
course of time Baladéva died and Basava was installed in his place by the 
king. An incident is now said to have occurred which made him highly 
popular with Bijjala, One day while the king was holding his court letter 
fell miraculously from above in the midst of the assembly and none could de- 
cipher its contents. ‘The king thereupon declared that in case any person 
was found able to read it he would make him the chief minister. No one 
came forward for some time but in the end Basava took the letter, read it 
and interpreted it as stating to be a communication from Siva revealing the 
existence of a large treasure buried under the king’s throne.” At once the 
throne was removed and excavation carried on underneath it. The treasure 
was found there as Basava had stated. The king was struck with admira- 
tion at the intelligence and skill of Basava and entrusted him with the office 
of the chief treasurer and prime minister under him (Basavapuriina, chap- 
ter 5). He also gave his younger sister Nilimba to him in marriage and 
thus bound him closely to him (Prabhudavacharitre, chapter 7). But the 
Jaina work attributes Basava’s sudden rise to quite a different cause. 
‘According to it, Bijjala one day saw the handsome sister of Basava standing 
before her house and was so smitten with her charms as to shd for her 
fathey and straightway marry her. He now left all the administration of the 
kingdom to her brother Basava and became absorbed in voluptuous pleasures 
with the newly harried” bride (Bijjalerdjacharitre, chapter 2). Probably 
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there is an element of truth in both the versions. It must however be noted 
that Basava only held the post of a treasurer (bhandari) under the king and 
merely carried on the affairs of the kingdom in the king's name, while the 
old ministers of the kingdom still remained in office though they were not 
so powerful. Basava does not seem to have been invested with any high 
title or office and could only have exercised his power as the king’s favourite, 
This explains the absence of his name in the ntimerous inscriptions of king 
Bijjala. 








His Missionary Zeal. 
Basava used the newly obtained power and wealth for the further- 
ance of his religious cause. All classes of people were induced to join his 
religion or become Sivabhaktas (devotees of Siva). No distinction of caste 
was made among them and all were treated as equals. ‘They had to give up 
all caste scruples about ceremonial uncleanliness, constantly wear a linga 
given by the priest at the time of initiation on their body, and worship it, put 
on marks of sacred ashes and take only food first offered before the linga or 
a Virasaiva guru. He showed great favour to ail such as thus became his 
followers. The Jangamas or the prigsts who gave initiation or diksha in the 
new religion were treated with special liberality. Houses were built for them, 
they were sumptuously fed thrice a day and presents of cloth and money 
were freely poured on them. It is said that there were 196,000 Jangamas 
living on his bounty. Basava was so generous to them that there was hardly 
anything that he denied to them, It is said that on one occasion when a 
Jangama coveted the valuable cloth that Basava’s wife wore, he began to 
strip his wife with the object of giving her cloth to the Jangama, but her 
dress miraculously multiplied and it was possible to satisfy the Jangama 
without depriving Basava’s wife of her cloth (Basavapuriga, chapter 11). 
On another occasion it so happened that when Basava was engaged in linga- 
worship some Jangama came to his mansion and being refused admittance 
inside by the door-keepers departed elsewhere. Soon it was found that Basava 
had suddenly died and hundreds of devotees flocked round his body. But 
knowing that he was a Jangama-prénin or one whose life was the Jangama, 
some of them inquired if any Jangama had arrived there and been sent away. 
Then the goor-keepers told him about the Jangama who had just left and the 
devotees at once ran in scarch of him, found him and brought him to where 
Basava’s body lay. Immediately Basava revived (Ibid., chapter 36). 
His Co-Workers.” 
Like all great men Basava gathered around him several able and enthu: 
siastic persons who helped him in his mission. They were men of different 
castes and professions and of different temperaments. * But there was one 
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thing common to'them all. They were all Viragaivas filled with zeal in 
spreading the faith and are said to have worked miracles like Basava, Among 
them were Madivala Machayya, the washerman, who would carry every day 
to the tank the foul linen of the ViraSaiva associates of Basava and wash them 
clean. No Bhavi (non-Viragaiva) was permitted to cross him on the way. 
Once a passer-by who was going to the bazaar suddenly came across him and 
at once Machayya pierced him through., This-news reached the ears of the 
king who angrily sent some soldiers with elephants to take him prisoner. But 
the brave washerman seized both elephants and men and threw them aloft. 
Basava then induced the king to make peace with him and Machayya there- 
‘upon restored the-dead to life (Basavapurdna, chapter 21). He also often dis- 
coursed on the stories of the Southern Saiva saints and the duties of the 
Viragaivas. ‘There was also Ekintada Rimayya, a ViraSaiva Brahman who 
is said to have defeated in argument the Jainas at Kalyina and when they 
asked for a supernatural sign, cut off his own head in their presence and re- 
covered it at the end of seven days. The Jainas acknowledged themselves b 
and were converted into Viragaivas or Lingayats and their bastis became Siva 
temples (Basavapurina, chapter 52). This Ekdntada Ramayya is referred to 
in an inscription at Ablir as having worsted the Jainas etc., and Dr. Fleet re- 
gards him as the founder of the ViraSaiva religion but there is nothing in the 
inscription to support such a Statement (Ep. Ind., Vol. v, p. 243). There 
were also round Basava the weaver Dasimayya, the dancer (Kalakéta) 
Bommayya, the violinist Bommayya, Bibi Bachayya and Sivanagamayya 
and a host of others all of whom are said to have worked miracles and gained 
converts to their faith. Many of these names are also referred to with praise 
in Mallikirjuna-pandita’s Telugu work Sivatatvasdranu referred to before. 
Siddharama, Allama Prabhu and Chennabasava. 

A more detailed notice is necessary, however, as regards the three famous 
colleagues of Basava who along with him may be regarded as the pillars of 
the reformed religion. These were Chennabasava, his nephew, Allama Prabhu, 
a wandering ascetic and Siddharima, the chief of Sonnalige. There are 
separate purinas among the Viraéaivas*describing the life and achievements 
of the above, Chennabasava was the son of Basava’s sister Nagalémbe. She 
was a virgin but by the miraculous power of the prasitda of the seint Kak- 
kayya which she ate she became pregnant. The news spread like wild fire 
throughout Kalyana and the king himself went to the mansion of Basava to 
ascertain the truth. Nagalimbe then appeared before the king and courtiers 
and tore open her womb with her nails and lo! the child inside which looked 
like Siva was seen by all and a mysterious voice was heard to say “This is 
the incarnation of the Chitkala (intellectual power) of Siva and no ordinary 
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human feetus". Bijjala was astounded at this and honoured Basava greatly. 
In due course the child was born and named Chennabasava ot the beautiful 
Basava (Chennabasavapurina, Book 1, chapter 4). The Jaina version calls 
Basava’s 
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fer Sumitra and gives a more human account of his birth (Bijja- 
Jaraja-charita, chapter 8). Chennabasava was remarkable for his intelligence, 
sagacity, and thorough mastery of the Viragaiva rites and doctrines and is re- 





He was the right-hand man of his uncle 
and was also much respected by:the Jangamas and even by the king. Alla- 
maprabhuwas the son of royal parents, Nirahankira und Sujiiani at Balligimve 
(Belgame in Shikarpur taluk, Mysore State). At an early age he left his home 
and wandered about in the Jand like Révandridhya teaching wisdom to such 
as desired it. At Banavase the princess Maya, who was no other than a 
partial incarnation of the goddess Parvati, fell in love with him and tried to 
conquer him by her superior charms. But Prabhudéva who was unaffected 
by Cupid’s arrows made fun of her and leaving her love-stricken and mad left 
the place, He next wandered to Sonnakipura (near modern Sholapur, Bombay 
Presidency) where Siddharima, son of Muddagauda was ruling as the chief 
(the gauda of the Nadu). Now Siddharima was regarded as a Siddha, one 
possessed of miraculous powers and Wwas born with an eye on the forchead 
resembling Siva. He had constructed several public works, tanks, canals, etc., 
and had a large number of followers who implicitly obeyed him as their guru 
and ruler, While his men were engaged in working at a tank; Prabhu 
suddenly appeared before them and calling their master as the chief of vaddas 
(earth-workers) spoke contemptuously of him. This news reached Siddharima 
who at once repaired to the spot and tried to kill the blasphemous intruder 
with the fire of his third eye. But Prabhu remained unhurt and Siddharima 
now understood the greatness of the stranger and prostrated before him. 
Prabhu took him to Basava at Kalyfina where they were both received with 
great respect by Chennabasava but Siddharima could not be permitted to 
enter Basava’s mansion as he had not undergone diksha in the ViraSaiva 
fashion and did not wear a linga on his body. Chennabasava next related to 
jim the stories of Saiva saints and giving him diksha explained to him the 
mysteries of Viragaivism. Siddharima remained for a time at Kalyana and 
then left for Sonnalige. Prabhudéva occasionally paid visits to Basava and 
delighted The hearts of Virasaiva devotees. According to Chennabasavapu- 
rina, all the above four are incarnations of Siva, Prabhudéva representing the 
vairégya (rgnunciation) aspect, Basava the bhakti (devotion) aspect, Chenna- 
basava the swjiana (knowledge) aspect and Siddharima is regarded as the 
Padibimba (reflection) of Siva (Chennabasavapurina, Book 1, chapter 3). 
‘The other associates of Basava like the violinist Rommanya are said to be 
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garded as even superior to Basavi 
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incarnations of Sivaganas or hosts of Siva. Basava’s greatness lay in tue 
devotion to such teachers and the wealth and political influence which: 
he brought to their aid and the skilful use he made of ther, in his 
propagandistie work, 

Basava's Difficulties with the King. 

But Basava’s path was not strewn with roses and he had to contend with 
many difficulties, The non-observance of caste, doing away with the 
Brahmanical rites and ceremonies, disregard of uncleanliness observed during 
child-birth, death and monthly sickness of women and the contempt with 
which he and_his followers treated the bhavis or non-Viragaivas made them 
objects of dislike and hatred both to the Brahmans nd the Jainas who 
repeatedly complained to the king Bijjala (who wasa Jaina) against their 
misdemeanours and called upon him as a true Kshatriya ruler to defend thé 
caste principles. Bijjala therefore had to repeatedly remonstrate with Basava 
about the misconduct of his followers and even punish them when there was 
afiagrant breach of old customs. But Basava defended them and the 
solidarity in his community and the supernatural powers attributed to its 
members made them all the more feared and hated by other sects. Thus we 
find that some people (called Kabbilars) once complained to the king that 
though they had the hereditary right to a share in the food offered to the god 
in all Siva temples Basava and his congregation never gave them a morsel of 
food while they enjoyed grand public dinners. ‘The king sent for Basava and 
the latter explained that his people only ate what was offered to ishalinga 
worn by them and that no remnant of the food $0 offered could be given to a 
non-Viragaiva, The Kabbilars however were still loud in their complaints. 
Basava then caused a latge quantity of poisons to be mixed and served to 
his congregation after offering it first to his ishratinga and they ate heartily 
and were unhurt. ‘The Kabbilars however were afraid and hever again urged 
their claim (Basavapurina, chapter 58). Once it so happened that Kannada 
Bommayya, a Sivabhakta and a burglar cut a hole in the wall of the royal 
treasure-house and entering inside carried off several bags of money. But 
when the king examined the treasure, he found that everything had been 
miraculously restored ( Basavaputina, chapter 31). 

More often, however, the king made fun of Basava’s stipernatytal powers 
and put them to test. Once he caused some of his mistresses to be dressed 
like Jangamas weating rudraksha rosaries, matted hair, etc., and taking Basava 
before them told him: “Here are some of your priests.” “Yes” said Basava: 
At once the king explained the trick he had played upon him. Basava an- 
swerél that he never uttered a lie and the king discovered to his dismay that 
his mistresses hadrbecom? real Jangama priests. He next begged Basava to 
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restore them to their former condition which was instantly effected (Prabhu- 
d@vacharite, chapter VII). Similarly when the king once showed a figure 
stuffed in “straw and dressed like a Lingayat and told Basava that there was 
‘one of Nis followers, Basava said it was true and gave life to the figure by his 
miraculous power (Ibid., chapter VII). A tale-bearer once reported to the 
king that Basava while standing before the throne, never performed obeisance 
to him but really folded his hands paying obeisance to a ring in his own 
finger. The king naturally grew indignant at this and sent for Basava and 
asked him to explain his conduct. Basava requested the king to get down 
from the throne, removed the ring in his finger and folded his hands before 
the throne. At once the throne suddenly caught fire and was burnt down. 
Bijjala then understood the real reason of Basava's conduct and Basava 
restored the throne to its former condition (Jbid., chapter VII). 

Basava's Death, 

But in spite of the hundred and eight miracles (or pavadas) said to have 
been worked by Basava and his political sagacity the relations between him and 
the king began to grow more and more strained as time went on. According to 
the Jaina account Basava filled all the highest offices with his followers, squan- 
dered the public treasure among his devotees, and devised ways to get moreand 
more converts to his faith. ‘The king was roused to action by repeated com- 
plaints from his old and faithful ministers and was going to punish Basava 
severely but the latter, leaving the capital, collected an army to oppose the king. 
Bijjala pursued him, destroyed his army and took him prisoner but later forgave 
him and even restored him to his favour as he was his brother-in-law (Bijja- 
Jara jachatitre, chapter 3). The birth of a ¢ by his wife Padma- 
vati soon after increased the influence of Basava still more. He was now 
uncle to the heir to the throne who was named Aliya Bijjala or Immadi Bijala. 
Basava now formed a plot to murder the king and become the ruler in the 
name of his son and managed to get two followers of his employed as king’s 
torch: bearers and instigated them to murder the king. But Bijjala found out 
the trick, and put the torch-bearers to a cruel death (Jbid., chapters 5 & 6). 
Some time after this one Madhuvarasaiya, a Brahman at Kalyéna who was 
said to have been miraculously cured of the sores in his body by washing 
them with water brought from a pool adjacent to the house of a cobbler 
named A@Mayya or Hallayya, gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the 
said cobbler.. ‘This was a horrible sin in the eyes of the king and the caste 
Hindus. The king at once summoned them to his presence and asked them 
if the report was true. They confessed that it was true and also stated that 
Basava had made them Lingayats and had asked them to murder thes king. 
The king -ordered them to be tied toa plough gnd dragged by bullocks in 
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public streets till they died (Idid., chapter 7). In the same way the king 
is said to have punished with death the followers of Basava, Madivala 
Machayya for his disobedience to royal commands (Jbid., chapter 8), Chikkaiya 
for his adultery and Gundabrahmas for robbery and murder (Ibid., chapter 
10). These acts infuriated Basava against the king and he made one more 
attempt to murder him and was successful this time. Bijjala had left 
Kalyana on an expedition to Kolhapur to punish the chief Siryadandésa 
for refusal to pay him the customary tribute and encamped on the bank of the 
Bhimarathi river, ‘The rebellious chief was soon made to submit. At this 
time a follower of Basava appeared before the king in the guise of a Jaina 
priest and presented a beantiful-looking poisoned fruit to him. The king 
received the fruit with reverence and smelt it. At once he felt burning pain 
all over the body and died shortly after. But his attendants seized the 
pretended Jaina priest and tortured him. He confessed that he had been 
instigated by Basava to kill the king by the poisoned fruit. Bijjala’s son 
Aliya Bijjala or Immadi Bijjala now became king. He at once ordered his 
minister Subuddhi to seize Basava. But Basava who learnt of this fled west- 
wards and reached Vyishabhapura or Ulivi on the west coast (in N. Kanara 
District) but the minister soon overtodk him and massacred his followers. 
Finding that no quarter would be given to him Basava fell into a well and died. 
When this news reached Kalyana his wife Nilimbike swallowed poison and 
put an end to her life, All the treasure in his house was presented to the new 
king by Chennabasava who remained faithful to the king and was treated 
with distinction (/bid., chapter 12). 

‘The above account of Bijjola's murder and Basava’s death coming as it 
does from a later and hostile source cannot be taken to represent a faithful 
version of the affair. Basava is portrayed in black colours and is represented 
as ever intent on murdering the king. It is however impossible to believe that 
Basava who was beholderi to the king for his position and who was permitted 
to exercise great authority by him would have been always plotting for his 
death. A very strong ‘provocation only could make him think it necessary 
to punish his benefactor. According to Basavapuriina the horrible execution 
of Aralayya and Madhuvarasaiya in spite of Basava’s advice to the contrary 
and for no criminal act of theirs caused a strong feeling of revulsion to spring 
in the hearts of ViraSaivas towards king Bijjala. Basava thought it time to 
leave Kalyéna and calling his followers to accompany him went to Kidali- 
sangama at the junction of the Krishna and Malaprabhi rivers and was 
absorbed in the linga at the Sangaméévara temple at that place. Before 
leavirg the capital, however, he had solemnly ordered two faithful followers 
of his to inflict death on the king who had unjustly murdered the Virasaiva 
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devotees. ‘They accordingly went in the guise of torch-bearers to the king and 
killed him at night (Basavapurdna, chapter 61). Chennabasavapurana gives 
further details and a slightly different version. According to this work Basava 
was not responsible for the king’s death. Hearing of the death of Allama 
Prabhudéva Basava thought it time for him also to depart from this world 
and repairing to Kadali-sangama was absorbed in the lingam. Chennabasava 
was now installed in his office. Next occurred the execution of Aralayya and 
Madhuvarasaiya and the murder of the king by the Viradaiva fanatics Jaga- 
déva and Bommanga in the guise of torch-bearers with the permission of 
Chennabasava. During the same night Chennabasava departed with his fol- 
lowers for Uluve, But the royal army pursued them after the death of Bijjala 
and overtook them at Tadegddu and a battle was fought at Kataravalli in 
which the royal army was killed and Aliya Bijjala (son of Bijjala) taken 
prisoner. But at the intercession of Nagalimbe, Chennabasava liberated him, 
and sent him back with a warping not to persecute the Jangamas and even 
restored to life the dead soldiers. He next reached Uluve where he ordered a 
large swing to be set up in which he and all his followers were swung one 
after another, and departed for Siva’s region Kailasa (Chennabasavapurina, 
Book V, chapter 9). 








Basava's Date. 

‘As Basava’s death synchronised with that of king Bijjala whose reign is 
thxed by inscriptions to have lasted from 1156 to 1168 A.D. we haye to infer 
that Basava died in 1168 A.D., According to Chennabasavapurdna, however, 
his death is said to have taken place in Saka year 707 Raktikshi (Ibid., 
chapter 9) and the Jaina account gives the year of the death of Bijjala as 
Prabhava, 4255th year after the commencement of the Kali Age, which 
corresponds to 1154 A.D. 

Basava's Teachings : the Tenets of Virasaiva Religion. 

Basava was more a social than a religious reformer. In fact, when we 
consider the times in which he lived when Brahmanism was in full ascend- 
ancy and the principle of perfect religious and even social equality among his 
followers of all castes and professions which he enunciated and carried out in 
practice in spite of opposition we cannot but be filled with wonder and admi- 
ration for his genius and courage. Kabir, Nanak and Ram Mohan Roy of later 
times were also great reformers but they never touched the masses to the 
same extent and depended for their inspiration upon foreign religious and 
social systems, But Basava stuck to the old religion with its Vedas, 
Puranas, and Agamas and yet fought for equality. 

The followers of Basava are known as Viragaivas or Sivabha&tas or 
Lingayats and their religion called Lingayata-reata on Virasaivism. The 
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word Viragaiva means extreme Saiva but several ingenious derivations of the 
nameare also found. Thus a writer says: vi means knowledge which teaches 
the oneness of soul with god; those Saivas who delight (ramante) in that 
knowledge are called Viragaivas (Nilakantha’s Kriyasira I, 2).* Its philosophy 
and theology closely resemble those of the ‘Saiva Siddhanta or southern 
Saivism. The term Visishtddvaita (qualified monism) is used by some 
(like the author of Kriyasira) to designate ViraSaiva religious system ; others 
(like Sripati Pandita, author of Srikarabhashya) call it Dvaitadvaita (Dual- 
ism and Monism), and the terms Viguddhavaidikadvaita (pure non-dualism 
based on the Vedas) and Sivadvaita (non-dualism in Siva), are also found 
used by some writers (as in the inscriptions of Keladi chiefs) to denote the 
system. 

Like other Hindu religious systems Viragaivism claims to be based on the 
Vedas, Smritis, Purinas, and Agamas. But that portion of the Vedas which 
deals with the Karma Kinda or the rites and sacrifices to be performed by the 
twice-born caste is looked down upon by the Viraéaivas as being incapable of 
Jeading to salvation, and as such unfit to be followed by the true seckers after 
Moksha, In this respect most Virasaiva writers differ from orthodox Brahmin 
propounders of religion like Sankarichérya, Ramanujicharya, and Madhya 
chirya who have incorporated the Vedic ceremonies and sacrifices and 
caste principles into their systems. However, Viraéaiva writers treat 
the Vedas with the highest respect and frequently quote from the 
Purushasiikta and Satarudriya Hymns, the Svétdévatara, Atharvagiras and 
Kalagnirudra Upanishads. The Saiva Agamas like Suprabhéda and Karana 
are quoted from much more frequently. In fact the Viragaivas say that the 
Vedas are the out-breathings of Siva and the Agamas the words spoken with 
his month and there is no discord between them (Kriyisira, Introduction 
30-31), Allusions to Siva Purinas and the lives of sixty-three Tamil saints 
(or Puritanas as they are called) as well as to those of several Saiva saints of 
the Karpitaka land are also quite common in their writings. But neither the 
Déviram hymns of the Tamil saints nor the vachanas (prose writings) of 
Basava and Chennabasava are found referred to by most writers of this sect. 
According to the ViraSaivas the One, the Highest, Parasiva or Parabrahma is 
without shape or (material) attributes. He is the Supreme Light (Param- 
jydti), Supreme Bliss (Purasukha), Supreme Ruler (Paramésa), Ever-exist- 
ing (nitya), and is quite distinct from the Jiva or soul. The contrast 
between the soul and God is thus stated by one writer of this segf : the soul 
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vontains mala (dirt), God is pure; the soul is associuted with bad Karma, 
God is free from Karma ; soul is pasu, God is pasupati o lord of pag; soul 
is conngcted with the world and is subject to births, God is distinct from the 
world and is not subject to births; soul is ever changing, subject to grief and 

* possessed of imperfect knowledge, God is constant, eternally happy and 
omniscient; soul is to get mukti (or liberation) in future, God is: always 
mukta or free and the two are quite distinct from each other (Basavapuriina, 
51-27, 28). In popular language the soul and God are spoken of as the anga 
(body) and linga respectively and their relation explained as that subsisting 
between wife and husband. ‘The souls are said to exist in God before crea- 
tion like grain ina measure, (Srikarabhishya, published at Secunderabad, 
p19) 

‘The creation of the universe with its tatvas (elements) and beings 
is explained by the Virasaivas in similar terms as is to be foynd in 
the Saiva-siddhanta, From the one without the second, the Supreme” Light, 
the Brahma (or Parag Sinyalinga without atgributes. From 
the Sinyalinga is from him came Partéakti (supreme 
energy); from that issued Nada and, Bindu ; from them the Sadas ; from them 
Ichchha and Siva; from them Isvara ; from him Kriyd and Rudra; from them 
Vishou and Lakshmt ; from them Brahma and Vani; from them all the beings 
in the universe were born (Sivatatvaratnikara, I, 4, 10-15). The supreme 
Siva (Paragiva) willed to create the universe ; his will became the Chichehhakti 
(intellectual energy) ; from their union was born the Mahilinga and from that 
issued ParaSakti ; from them came Sadasiva and Adigakti; from them were 
born Iévara and Iehchhagakti (energy of desire) ; from them came MahéSvara 
find Jdnasakti (energy of knowledge) ; they created from their union the whole 
universe. Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the protector and Rudra, the des- 
troyet are born from Mah@ivara. Of these Rudra is an image of Mah@évara 
himself and is entrusted with the supremacy over the universe having authority 
over Brahma and Vishnu (Chennabasavapuriina, Book IT, chapters 1 and 2), It 
is Rudra that assumed the twenty-five Zilamarti forms (forms assumed out of 
spott or free will) such as Somadhari (bearer of the moon), Tripuriti (enemy 
of the Tripura demons), Vishapaharana (protector from poison), Haridhvamsi 
(killer of the Lion form of Vishnu), ete., for the happiness of the world. 

The soul does not perceive its true nature on account of the three malas 
(dirt) that cling to it: Anava-mala (dirt born with the soul) Maya-mala 
(dirt due to Maya or illusion), Karmika-mala (dirt due to Karma or acts done 
by the soul) (Chennabasavapuriga, Book V, 6:6). In Basva's own words, 

‘i gave birth to me becoming a mother. She became a child (0 infa- 
tuate me, She became a wife to attract me; he is Yroubling me in all 
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possible ways. To get over this Maya is not in my power. You only know 
it, O God Kiidala-sangamadéva” (Basava’s vachanas, published in the 
Kannada Journal, Jayakarnataka at Dharwar, Vol. I, page 319). ‘The soul 
thus identified himself with the world around him and is subject to births. 
He can only get over this infatuation by the help of Guru (teacher) and the 
favour of God, He must therefore first undergo dikshi or initiation from a 
true guru, There are three kinds of diksha, Vd@-drksha in which the guru 
puts his hand on the head of the disciple and influences his mind (bhavaling A 
Mantra-diksha in which the guru teaches the supreme mantra (Om Namasst: 
vaya) in the ear of the disciple and thus acts on his inner soul (prénatinga), 
and Kriyd-ditsha in which the gura ties the linga to the physical body of the 
disciple. This Finga (consisting of a piece of pot-stone) should be always 
worn over the body and is known as ishfalinga. By the above three kinds of 
dikshi one becomes a Virasaive A Virasaiva (male or female) should never 
lose his or her ishtatinga.* He should purify his body daily by bath, put on 
streaks of vibhiiti or ashes, and wear a necklace of Rudriksha beads. He 
must meditate on the sacred Panchikshari-mantra (Namassiviya) into the 
meaning and significance of which he has been initiated by his guru. He 
must next worship his ishfalinga by bathing, waving of lights, offering of food 
etc,, and holding it in his-left hand gaze over it, meditate on the Siva in 
and enjoy communion with it. This is called lingangasdmarasya (union 
between Zinga or God and anga or soul). Without this deep communion 
linga worship is incomplete. In Basava’s words “ What is the use of 
worshipping Linga till you are able to feel one with it in communion and 
bliss? Until after worshipping Kidala Sangamadéva you are lost in. him 
like a tributary in a larger river” ([bid., p. 326). The happiness arising 
from such a union is thus described. “In the joy of mixing with the linga I 
could not see the ten directions, earth or sky. Like a hail-stone falling into 
the sea, I lost ‘consciousness of being separate from God and was merely 
uttering the name of Siva’ (/bid.), The Viragaiva idea of mukti is the final 
union of the soul with God and absorption into Him. But though in mukti 
the soul loses consciousness of its separate entity and partakes of the nature 
of Sivastill its individualityis not believed to be lost. In this lies the difference 
between Sankara’s Advaita and ViraSaivism. The Viragaiva is also, enjoined 
to meditate on the oneness with God as found in the Upanishad formulas, 




















+ The wearing of  linga constantly suspended over the body is peculiar to Virasaivas. No 
other Sava sect seems to bave adopted it. Tt seems to have been introduced by the Aridbya 
Saints jest previous to Basava and was popularized by him, Several authorities from the, Vedas, 
Rgaman and Pornas are reid bythe Vitalie writers in favour of he tatom (Seo Star’ 
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Soham Brahma ({ am the Brabma or God), Tat team asi (Thou art that) but 

oneness with God is understood to be the capacity to become united with 
God and partake of His nature. 

‘The Viragaiva is free from the sacraments and the karmas of the Brah- 
man, ViraSaiva writers accept the caste system and the Karma-kinda or 
the portion of the Vedas relating to the proper performance of Karmas but 
they explain them as applying only to the non-Viragaivas. The Sivayogi or 

Birasaiva is said to be superior to men of all the four castes born from the 

four faces of Brahnia since he is (spiritually) born from the faces of Siva 
himself through initiation. His religion is believed to be superior to other 
Saiva faiths in that the acts enjoined to be performed in it are few but their 
fruit is great while in other Saiva faiths there is more action with less fruit 
(Anddiviragaivasdrasangeaha by Siddhavira, Sholapur, page 46). But though 
simple in its system of ritual the ViraSdiva religion is extremely difficult to 
practise since it requires unswerving attachment and obedience to its princi- 
ples. The ViraSaiva must give up all pride of birth, or of family or of wealth, 
must not worship any other god, (except Siva in the form of ishtalinga) nor 
associate with bhavis (those who are not Virasaivas) even if they be his rela- 
tives, He must treat his guru withthe greatest reverence, drink the water 
with which he washes his feet. ‘The Virasaiva is asked to perform what is 
called ashyavaranapiij@, worship of the following eight factors : (1) Guru, (2) 
Linga, (3) Jangama (or priest), (4) Vibhiti (sacred ashes), (5) Rudraksha 
(beads), (6) Pidédaka (drinking the water in which the feet of the Guru 
and Jangama or the linga are bathed)?(7) Prasida (presentation of food to the 
Guru, Jangama or linga and eating sacramentally what is left), (8) Panchak- 
shata (the formula Namaséiviya). ‘The Viragaivas also talk of Shatsthalas, 
six holy things (1) aikyasthaja, feeling of oneness with God and separateness 
from the world, (2) saranasthala, surrendering oneself to God, (3) pranalingi- 
sthala, freedom from delusion and meditating on the true nature of God, (4) 
prasadisthala, offering all one’s acts and the bodily joys to God, (5) mahaéa- 
sthala, worshipping the linga, (6) bhaktasthala showing devotion to God 
(Chennabasavapurina, book V, chapter 8, verses 30-33). 

The Viragaivas are at present divided into four classes:—(1) Jangamas 
or priests, (2) Silavantas or Sadhus, the pious. These mostly live by agri- 
culture. *(3) Banajigas or merchants. (+) Panchamaéalis or professional 
people. The Jangamas are held in great reverence. They alone act as 
gurus, give dilsha to boys or girls and decide religious disputes. The 
householders among them do not intermarry with other classes but dine in 
the houses of the Sadhus whenever invited and officiate at all ceretionies. 
‘There are also Jangamas that lead a celibate life and are heads of mathas or 
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monasteries. The most important mutts among the Viragaivas are at 
Chitaldroog (in Mysore State), Ujjini (in Bellary District), Balehalli (in 
Mysore State). 

Although theoretically all ViraSaivas are of one caste and in the days of 
Basava seem to have all interdined and even intermarried without distinction 
of caste, they no longer interdine now with each other so freely and inter- 
marriage is confined to very limited circles. Viragaivism attracted to it in 
early days men from all castes including Brahmans but such conversions are 
now unknown among them, Pariahs are no longer invested with linga in 
these days, Viraaivas do not acknowledge the authority of the Brahmans 
nor take food or water in their houses. ‘The ceremonial impurities connected 
with child-birth and death as well as the uncleanliness attached to women 
during monthly sickness observed by Brahmans and other thread-wearing 
castes of Hindus are conspicuous by their absence among the Lingayats 
(fomtacer art oregrmiga | rier werkfizgreg’: 1 Anidiviragaivasira- 
sangraha, page 195). Women occupy a high status among them ; sevear! 
female saints like Nilamma, Mahadéviyakka are highly praised in their 
religious works, About the condition of widowhood, the sacred books of the 
ViraSaivas are silent and no sanction for widow-marriage or divorce can be 
found in them. Certain classes of Viragaivas (not the priests or Jangamas) 
permit the widows to remarry but without any elaborate ceremonies, 
Similarly divorce too seems to be resorted to by some, though the general 
trend of their tradition is opposed to it. The Viragaivas do not burn their 
dead but carry the corpse in a sitting-posture with much grandeur to the 
grave-yard and bury it, ‘They believe that true ViraSaivas attain mukti after 
death and no funeral ceremonies and pollution are therefore necessary. They 
do not perform Yagas in which animals are killed. In fact both meat and 
wine are positively forbidden to them. They do not worship: any god except 
Siva. Even with regard to Siva the worship of ishvalinga or the linga which 
they carry on their body is of greater importance than temple worship. In 
fact few Siva temples are in the hands of the Lingiyats. In addition to 
pure devotion or Bhakti to God Lingdyats have also attached a great deal 


 wiifonrE rene werent: «wai ake maleate afeiet acre 
asity amarea: | Sarihoraste agate: 1 seghegormrr’ eiteerrarera tt 
aratioieh aetarentar 1 agate Parone aR... | geet ce ar 
camer otear 1 Prwaranfir aver gra afew 1 she BE grea Peers ghar 
saat imaentahrtatatteta Rtenragatiurara 1 ( Viseshartha-prakarihe, 
Sholapur, chapter @.) + 
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of importance to Yéga or meditation accompanied with breathing exercised. 
Their works are full of references to this subject and a certain amount of 
mysticism is common to them. The Viraéaiya upheaval being a popular 
moventent it is only natural that its teachers mostly spoke and wrote for the 
masses in their own dialect though the learned wrote in Sanskrit also. 
Hence a number of works have been written by members of this sect in the 
Kannada language. They are sometimes in vachana (or prose) form and 
contain the teachings of their saints expressed in a terse and pithy language. 
But most of their works are, however, in poetry either in the shafpadi or 
sangatya metre. Among them may be mentioned the Purias previously 
named, Prabhulingalile, Révana-singatya, etc. ‘These works treat of 
ViraSaiva philosophy and religious practices, puriinic stories, lives of saints 
aud halajiana (or fore-telling). Among the books dealing with the last 
subject may be mentioned Basavannanavara Kalajiana and Chennabasa- 
vannanavara Kalajfiina, An idea common to all such works is the belief in 
the birth in the near future of a just and pious king called Viravasantaraya 
corresponding to the Kalki incarnation of Vishnu. 

















NALODAYA AND ITS AUTHOR. £ 
By A, S."RamanaTHa Avvar, B.AJ Trivandrum, 


DUPLICATION of names has always been a fruitful source of confusion in the 
domain of literature and this perplexing similarity in the names of some 
authors and their works has led to several misleading identifications, resulting 
in the wrong attribution of some works and verses to authors who had: noth- 
ing at all to do with them, except possessing the fortune or otherwise of 
having borne names similar to those of the real authors of those works, who- 
ever they were. Tradition which has successfully done duty for and has 
been the only available history in India, has also sometimes played with 
these literary ‘kings and pawns’, and has added its own appreciable quota to 
the prevailing confusion by replacing its victims in promiscuous groupings on 
the chequered chess-board of the history of letters. There have been 
duplicates and triplicates even, in several instances, of Kalidisas, Umbékas, 
Safkaras, Rajasékharas, Kulagékharas, Auvais and Kapilars; and a large 
mass of literature has been allowed to accumulate round the names of these 
literary celebrities as a result cither’of the, adulation of a well-meaning but 
uncritical posterity or of the subterfuge of anonymous authors and literary 
forgers. It has been the work of modern research, therefore, to assort and 
classify this heterogeneous mass and furnish their proper labels to the incor- 
rectly docketed works. 

‘One such instance of contested authorship is the yamakakavya of four 
short chapters called the NaJédaya, which narrates the story of Nala’s 
marriage with Bhaimi, his misfortunes and final emancipation from the 
machinations of Kali. This literary curio “is confessedly a difficult work, 
as much’so at least as Persius is in Latin or Pindar in Greek. In the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Bhagavata, the Raghuvarisa, the Kumara~ 
sanbhava, the Magha, the Naishadha, the Kiratarjuntya, and the Bhatti, 
the entire circle of Sanskrit epic poetry, and by no means a small one, there 
cannot be found four consecutive books of equal difficulty with these four of 
the Nalédaya."* The style employed in this kévya is of the mosf artificial 
kind, each verse containing a repetition of the same syllables in a portion of 
each of its four quarters but conveying different meanings; sonthat this 
alliterative work, although it has necessarily lost somewhat in beauty of ideas 
owing to its self-imposed literary shackles, has had its value considerably 

















* Introduction to the Va/édaye, by W. Yates, page 11. 
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enhanced by the ingenuity displayed ‘in the manipulation of the varied and 
artificial metres and the elaborate tricks of style’. ‘That its author must 
have begn a trained hand at this kind, of verbal gymnastics is evidenced by 
the fact that this work stands almost unique in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature; for none of the other great pioneer poets of Sanskrit has, or 
could have, composed a whole book in this difficult style, although each of 
them has enjoyed himself by way of variety in occasional indulgence in 
alliterative verse. ‘This kdvya was for a long time considered to be the 
composition of that prince of Indian poets Kalidasa, on whose capacious 
shoulders this queer work appears to have been thrust in the same way as 
several other anonymaus but humorous little verses connected with many 
a spicy anecdote. The Catalogs Catalogorum has also tabulated many 
copies of manuscript which attribute the Nalddaya to him. But Kalidasa 
himself, great as his cantering powers were on the flowery meadows of 
poesy, would have shied at trudging this furrowed path of alliteration, and, 
attempting, may indeed have wearied before he could reach the journey's 
end; and the evident incompatibility of such an artificial work as the 
Najédaya emanating from the sarge pen, or rather stylus, as wrote the 
Raghuvarivsa and the Sakuntala was sought to be explained by the invention 
of a story that Kalidasa was spurred on to the production of this work as an 
effective silencer to ,his traducers, who had accused him of alliterative 
incapacity. The very necessity for such a staif to keep this theory going 
proves indirectly the unreliability of the orthodox pandits’ belief in Kaidasa’s 
authorship and considerations of style, diction and other literary tests from 
the poet's other works unanimously militate against such an attribution. 
There were therefore other scholars who were of opinion that, if a poet 
called Kélidisa had to be the author of the Nalédaya, for which however 
there was no necessity, then he must have been only a later namesake of, 
but quite different from, the fumous poet of Ujjain;* and ‘the verse t of 
Rajagékhara (10th century A.D.) who was himself cognizant of the existence 
of at least three Kalidiisas before his time, tent its support to this conclusion. 
Professor Peterson, however, came across a manuscript of the Na/édaya 
in 1884, whose commentary by Ramarshi (A.D. 1608) attributed the author- 
ship to agcertain Ravidéva;t and literary opinion at once veered round to 


























© Biz K. P, rived at page 17 of te Fudan datiqnary for 1916, 
1 ert eer feet a Bee 
Ait oPetrait arfearenett fg u—Jalbana’s Satin teat 
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that discovery and this kavya has since then been considered to have beet 
the work of a Ravidéva, about whom no other biographical particulars were 
available. 

I had occasion to peruse the Yudhisthiravijaya* in connection with an 
enquiry into the age of the Kérala king Kulagékhara, who has been mentioned 
in its introductory portion, which runs thus:— 

after a rere cree Aer reeqTarer sett 1 
toorgtis we emetic seek ae: ¥ 
rey afeoorar: samme = afeorAT: | 
afirerata omar amit er af airs 1h 4 UI 
ae AQNIAAT: Be Hea egTATT: | 
This alliterative kavya is known to be the work of a poet called Vasudéva as 
the following verses show:— 
arrears aremgecrererTTa 1 & 
tary car aed Ray fired geroracararetay 1 
magaardicrd ragTeate weit AE Nw 
arrest Prraat Porritt ay 
rot erergirenrtag eee ATE: WH <1 z 
avery anfarerer wamfcarttsga tater 
sarearararetis sgaagit aratearar eh 8 
atftrrcstt ter ear area | 
soremcrerrs Fret aidanar eID aT BPAAT 1H ke A 
This necessitated a cursory examination of another kévya called the Tripura- 
dahana, which has been attributed in Malabar literary tradition to the same 
poet, and a copy of whose manuscript was fortunately available in His 
Highness the Mabaraja’s Palace Library at Trivandrum. This work disclosed 
that it was composed in the reign of a king named Rima : 
fer a afterara: faftercteder diranteiara: 1 
aghrefc gaafe ernafi: gt vert feg zafir i @ i 
canggtt svar a; fereaety war fort area 
areargeitare sift verre Pigeateree te 
eareuitorra ate doreh fay sate 1 
aafire srreafir eget cadet seat <1 
cera eT TATATABT HAT Ba: 1 
F a3 ism saser sa ware aTeRE HN & 











* This book printed in the Bombay Advyamald Series wrongly locates both poet and patron 
in Kashmir, 
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by a poet called Ravibha (son,of Ravi)— 

‘Froararar Frasived arftrat Paras 1 . 

aftaourene fae greet cfrgar warren 1 to 11 
whom its Kéraliya commentator (about 1300 A.D.) had identified, with 
Vasudéva, who must evidently be the same as the author of the other kavya— 

Pagers wert lerTs 

ater ceagaigtanieara: 
Premahtta ereastraracd . 
raat aif Prarfietien 
Even without this tip the identity of the two authors could be guessed at 
from the close similarity of the alliterative style employed in both the kavyas 
noted above, The Travancore State Manual* also states that Vasudéva, a 
poet of the ninth century A.D., was the author of the two havyas called the 
Yudhisthiravijaya and the Tripuradahana. + 
This again led up to the following hypothesis that the Nalédaja, a havya 

of disputed authorship composed in the same yamaka styles but exhibiting a 
maturer development, may have also been an achievement of the same 
Visadéva because none other than a author who had had provious training 
experience in thisspecies of composition could have successfully launched out on 
such an attempt. This view luckily received confirmation from an appropriately 
alliterative verse with which an old commentator on the Nalédaya called 
Vishnu has given the finishing touch to his gloss, wherein he has stated that 
the kéoya was the work of a Ravitanubhi (son of Ravi). Another copy of 
the same commentary adds a further important colophonian detail that 
Vasudeva was the author of the work. 

afi ae rae wa: eB: 

atta ratarar: witelitearectiengeeraT: 1 

srerecrerrt Perera: far Pager weargert afer: 1 
The introductory verses in this work also mention a king named Rama 
who must have been the same as the patron panegyrised in the Tripuradahana: 

after at rorya rare a fers ger ere 

cree rari ea aes BB ETT HA 

8 a tararariteacadt: werd gareraTe 
aacarrante srattegir area arrarft n & 
+ aft at errant gandtef wat aarareia: | 
werrararara PratPeaiterra aera: thw 


* Travancore State Manual, Vol. IIL, p. 427. 
+ Dr, Aufrecht also attributes the 7ripuradahena to Raviewau and Wisudsva, p. 237, 
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afrgeraritent wareniten werent 1 

aa werareear fata agmaqTTRAT t < 

edararaa: erieredt gf arate 1 

Faeroe ReAASeL BRATCAATAEST 1 & I 

Thereafter the story-proper begins in this as in the other two works of 
Vasudéva with the word ‘athe" evidently to mark off the main theme from 
the preface, as correctly explained ( #waea: wHaItaTa: |) by Nilakantha in the 
eleventh verse of the Tripuradahana. 

With the interpretations given by Prajiiakaramigra in his commentary 
called the Subédhint for the following lines, vis., afer aTarai® care: (v. 5) 
and wa gzraifeerr (v. 8) which are perhaps the result of the wrong attribution 
of the Aavya's authorship to Kaélidésa and which read respectively : 

a craTeede errata: | crtsferar gee ef aT oTTeAT ATT RE aE 1 
(which recognizes ‘Rama’ only in the sense of ‘beautiful’ as applied as a 
personal epithet of king Nala) 
and cra efeg orf: eran: or ae caret er car a einer 1 see rafRer- 
avo arena Ber Ue MTT 1 Ma Toi orfRetr erofReneter ge: 

(where the word ‘Réjaditya’ has been”explained as ‘a sun among kings’ 

or as the name of a brother of king Nala), the more appropriate explanations 

furnished by the Kéraliya commentator Vishnu may be compared, vi 
ei 1 Pre Phe acerancarentenaretent eee Pree KOT ere: | 
eureritgar aarteamere: sneer mreararenefeaal Sher THR: | 

and a canter confit ge adarar cartier eerpenferinngss a | 

(which state that « king named Rima was reigning at the time of composi- 

tion of the kavya and that R&jaditya was the name given him at his 

coronation-ceremony). 

It will thus be seen that there is greater justification in assigning the 
authorship of the Najédaya to the Kéraln poet Visudéva, son of Ravi, than 
to a nondescript Ravidéva of whom nothing beyond his name has been 
known, A plausible explanation as to how the work came to be connected 
with the name of a Ravidéva will be to consider that it must have arisen from 
the carelessness of a scribe who may have wrongly transcribed a Ravisinu 
into a Ravidéva or who may have dropped the middle two syllables in the 
patronymic designation of Ravi-Vasudéva, dovetailing the extremes together 
into a’ Ravidéva. Two of the Palace Library manuscripts give this incorrect 
colophon also. It is noteworthy that the British Museum contains a manu- 
script of the Najédaya in the Malayalam characters, which fact may be taken 
to mark, indirectly gt least,,the country of its birth, 
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‘The approximate age in which this author Vasudéva flourished may now 
be examined, so far as the available data help us towards its determination. 
As pointed out already, king Kulasékhara and king Rama were contempora- 
neous with the composition of the Yudhisshiravijaya and of both the Tripura- 
dahana and the Najédaya together respectively, wherein they are’ specifically 
mentioned as reigning kings and have been given a panegyrical tribute of 
reverence by the poet. 

‘The Mukundamalé, a poem of forty verses in its southern recension and 
thirty-four only in its northern, is a devotional piece composed by a Kérala 
ing called Kulasékhara, who has been universally identified with Kulasékhara- 
Alvar, one of the twelve saints of the South Indian Vaishnava hagiology. 
According to orthodox tradition, this Saint is believed to have been born in 
Kali years 28 Parabhava;* but epigraphical research has set aside this 
impossible date and has fixed the beginning of the ninth century A.D. + as 
the probable period when he could reasonably have flourished. The last 
verse of the poem referred to above reads as follows in the text printed 
by the Bombay Kavyamala Series 

wea fiely eet mfedretict 
Pe Rerewafeared tara 
‘aattgagaemcegaceseot 
aT wet eg Prfeee getrarr UL 


“at cera ark Girt qua | amegadame eval Gere 


siteqitaer dort erent gti? razanndmritan, 

f Scholae are divided in thie opaion in rogard tothe date of Kulalskhara-Avic; but the 
bganing of the ninth cantary A.D. ewme to be the mearatt approinatin fo probability, The 
‘eralitpati whieh dates Kulaseubara inthe Gest hal ofthe fourth centty A.D. onions also that 
te brought Bhafichirya (Kumtri) and Prabdbara (Cure) to teach the eciencen to the ignorant 
Brahmans of Kerala, Following the lead of tradition wich states that Bhai and ho disciple 
Prabhitara focrahed is contemporaries of the grec Suitre, we arive atthe same period for 
the Vaishoavaanat alto, Dr. A. B. Keith, however, considers that Pabhikara preceded KurArila 
and lved between 600-650 A.D. (the Xarme-dffwémsd, . 9). From the following references 
Lindly farnabed by Pandit V, Senvase Suse Smyivideada, ‘fom the Sarvametavedrase 
(So, EXI! ofthe Trivandrum Sanskrit Sore) # 


divert we reRapeMTATeRRTRCR: ara, oon me KeaTRRNENERTATE- 
anit megareer 3 Aetirorearerrat gets —P HL and gery gs ATCT? 35, 


itis seen that both Kamiila-Bhaffa and Prabhikara wrote separate commentaries with certain 
divergent views on the same Bhishya of Sabarasvaimin and wore also contemporaries. ‘The fact 
that Prabhikara while criticising an opinion of Kumérila uses a different set of words need not 
necessarily postulate the existence of an older author whom Kamarila had followed (p. 10 of the 
Karma-Mimamsa), but itis quite possible that as a contemporary, Prabhikara opposed bis guru's 
interpretations of some passages from their common source-book, the Sidera-bhdshya, and that 
the tradition connecting them may be founded on fact, ag i 
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Dr. S, Krishnaswami Ayyangar, M.A., has adopted a different alternative for 
the second line of this verse, namely, fa fkwenacaiacrngaTy * and has 
interpreted it to mean that the Kérala king had two friends named Dui- 
janmavara (best among Brahmans) and Padmavara (one whose artow was 
the lotus, a name of the Indian god of Love, Kama); but in another 
Kéraliya manuscript, Mr. S. Paramesvara Ayyar, M.A Bly MRAS, of 
Trivandrum, has discovered the following reading, which may be relied 
upon as better than the other two :— 
aren Heth eftaeh efter 
fit fexemacercerararye | 

According to this verse and from its Kéraliya commentary as noted by him, 
it is learnt that a Nambudiri brahman called Ravi and a parasava} (a Sudra 
of the variyar caste) named or having the title of Lokavira were the king's 
friends, whose names the royal author thought it gracious to immortalize 
in his verse. Byihatstotra gives the variant parsvachara, a follower. 

Vasudéva, the poet, who mentions a certain king Kulasékhara as his 
patron in the prefatory portion of his Yudhisphiravijaya, calls himself a 
Ravidha in his Tripuradahana aid Nilakantha, its commentator, has, as 
already stated, no hesitation in identifying him with Vasudéva, son of Ravi. 
Similarly, Vishnu, the commentator of the Najédaya, attributes the author- 
ship of that kévya to a Ravitaiubhi, who is further equated with Vasudeva 
in another manuscript of the same commentary. Thus it follows that king 
Kulagékhara, the author of the Mukundamala, in whose reign the aged father 
Ravi lived, was also the king who continued on the throne in the time of 
the brahman’s son-poet Vasudeva § and was extolled by the latter in his 
Yudhisphiravijaya. This identification therefore enables us to locate poet 
‘Vasudéva in the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

A short paragraph may, with advantage, be appended to this paper on a 
few biographical particulars relating to the poet, about whom the following 
traditional story is,current in these parts. Vusudéva, called Pagtattu Vasudéva- 
Bhatratiti of Perumanam in the Cochin State, was a brahman by birth and 











+ Barly Hidtory of Vaishuavism in South India, p. 35, 
1 The Bhashapsivt (a Malayalam Journal) for 1917. See also Brihatstlra mubtihira 
M1, 123. 
The péradaoa is an ordinary product of Kérala eugenics; he is dened as: 
a mcm, IRAE ATATRRATRATET | 
a one TaRTeTTeTTCN: GER | Mannemriti, IX, 178, 
$1, jenoteworthy that the Malayalam chronicle, the Aéra/sipatti (c. seventeenth century 
A.D.) alto sttes that Mahdbbirata Bhattitiri and Vasudéva-Bhatttiri wore the contemporaries of 
KolasEkhara-Perumil, wrose searerdhayane it however dates in A.D. 333. 
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he entered life in the service of a brahman-expounder of the Védas. He was 
of such a stupid disposition that his schoolmates used to taunt and tease 
him for,his block-headedness. One stormy night, the ill-used youth took 
shelter ‘in the temple at Tiruvilakkavu ; and it is stated that the god taking 
pity on his deplorable condition gave him a bunch of plantains to eat and 
that thenceforth ‘ the butt of the school " bloomed into a poet of a high order 
of merit, with a special predilection for alliteration. From the Yudhisfhira- 
vijaya we learn that * there lived in the time of king Kulagékhara a learned 
preceptor called Bharata-guru* (who may have algo had another name 
Paraméévara ?) who was a purdnaparaméchidrya or a professional expounder 
of the Mahabharata and other stories, who was well versed in the Védas, 
who bestowed largesses and gifts of land to the needy and who hailed from 
a brahman settlement whose modern location is, however, indeterminate. 
To such an instructor with this string of attributes, Vasudéva * apprenticed 
himself as a willing Sishya and with his mind fully steeped in the epic lore 
of the Bharata, he composed in the yamata style the ‘ story of Partha’ or 
the ‘ Yudhisphiravijaya’. ‘The poet's diffidence as to what sort of reception 
his alliterative kévya will be accorded in the literary circles, as expressed in 
the word ‘aneverea’, and the gretter details he furnishes in regard to his 
guru are pethaps suggestive of the fact that this work may have been his 
first attempt in the line. Tripuradahana may have followed some years 
after, while the Nalédaya though shorter consisting, as it does, of only two 
hundred and odd verses, is otherwise a more difficult undertaking with its 
complicated scheme of quadruple rhyming in each verse, and may have been, 
in all probability, the final achievement of this alliterative author. The 
sequence based on the above-mentioned slender grounds is not however 
conclusive. Two more works, the Bhramaradiita and the Vasudévavijayat 
are mentioned on page 567 of Dr. Aufrecht's Catalogue as the composition 
of a Kérala-Viisudéva ; and of these the Intter which is an incomplete gram- 
matical work illustrating the siitras of Panini on the model of the Bhatfi- 
kawya and which may have been a possible achievement of this Vasudéva of 
yamaka fame, has been continued by Nariyana in his Dhatu-kanya. 

One other point that requires consideration is whether the two kings, 
Kuladékhara and Rama, praised in the three yamaka-kavyas, noted above, 
are two separate personages or one and the same individual ; but unfortu- 
nately the prefatory verses in all these three works do not furnish us 



































* Tris noteworthy that the Malayalam chronicle, the A'éra/é/fetti (e. seventeenth century 
A.D.) also states that Mabibbirata-Bhatfitiri and Visudéva-Phattitiri were the contemporaries 
of Kulagikhara-Perumil, whose seargévshayam it however dates in the 4th century. 

tf Printed in Part X of the Bombay Aéeyaméld Series, © 
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with any definite clues except the usual descriptive catalogue of virtues 
and attributes which an oriental poet naturally adds to the credit of his 
sovereign, and which, in the present instances, had to be cramped in so 
as to suit the exigencies of thyme. 

“ Kulasékhara was terrific in his battles and his kingdom peopled 
by his law-abiding subjects smiled in plenty and prosperity. Rama 
was, as equally valiant on the battlefield as in the arena of letters 
and as steady (sthiravrata) * in punishing the wicked as ready in suc- 
couring the righteous. He resembled god Siva (Raja8ékhara) in two 
attributes and was also considered as an incarnation of Rama himself, 
both because he bore that very name and imitated that divine hero in 
providing ‘rakshépayam’ to his subjects (danger to the rikshasas: 
means of protection). His forests with elephantine stalls were rendered 
gay.” 

In a learned papert Mr. S. Paramesvara Ayyar has made the suggestion 
that Kulagékhara may have been a regal title of the Kérala king who was 
named Rama at his birth. -This naming may’ have been quite possible, 
because of his having been, according to, tradition, the offspring of religious 
vows and born in the same asterism Panarvasu as the Ramiyapa’s hero, 
If however this Rima was a different king, we may have to make him 
KuldSekhara’s successor ; and in that case also, it is perfectly natural that 
he was named Rima by his saintly predecessor, the great Ramabhakta, 
about whom the story is related with much embellishment of detail .in 
the Guruparamparas that when the particular episode of the Ramayana 
regarding Sita’s abduction by Ravana was being narrated, this pious sover- 
eign got into such a sudden mood of frenzy as to rush into the sea with 
intent to invade Ceylon and punish the wicked island-king, and that Rama 
and Sita appeared in bodily form before the devotee to assure him of 
their own personal welfare. 

From epigraphical sources, we know of a Kérala king Rajadékhara t 
whose ,copper-plate record is attributable to the early part of the ninth 
century on palmographical considerations and whose traditional contem- 
poraneity with the famous Advaitin Sankara (c. ninth century A.D.) also favours 
this assignment. The next Chéra king that we know of js Sthinu 























© The Tripuradahana uses the word ‘Sthiravvata’ as descriptive of king Ri 
not be asserted whether there is any implied reference to Dridhavrata (he of unswerving determi 
tion) of the Vaishnava narratives, who was the son of Kula vir and who was named as 
such after his own grandfather. In regard to the word ‘Réjaléhsara’ again, the same doubt 
arises asyto whether itis only a royal ttle or another personal name of the same king Réma, 

f The Malayalam Bhdshapishini for 1917. 

} Trav. Archl. Serits, Vol. TI, pp. 814, 
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Ravi of the Kottayam Christian plates, * who was a contemporary of the 
Chola king Aditya I (about 880-907 A.D.) and who can therefore be consi- 
dered to have reigned approximately ia the last quarter of the ninth 
century A.D. Between these two landmarks then, fe, in the second and a 
part of the third quarter of the ninth century, has to be located a Kulasékhara 
alias Rima if both the names refer to one and the same sovereign, or if 
different, a Kulagékhara followed by a Rima, In the Kottayam plates 
themselves, a certain royal personage called Rima-Tiruvadi figures in a 
subordinate capacity coupled with his senior Ayyanadigal-Tiravadi; but there 
are, at present, no means of connecting the former with the Rima of the 
two kavyas, Agnin a stone record t discovered at Quilon which is dated 
in Kollam 278 (== A.D. 1102) introduces a king or two kings of the 
Chara dynasty in the expression— [Iramay]-Toruvadi héyiladhikarigafayina 
Kulaizkhava-chakravartiga}’; and as both the names Rima and Kula- 
Sékhara occur in the same epigraph, the temptation offers itself to equate 
them respectively with the Rama and Kulasékhara of the kavyas. But this 
identification will yield the result that Kulaggkhara, the author of the 
Mukundamaé, lived in the beginning of the twelfth century—a conclusion 
that goes against the grain of accepted tradition which uniformly attributes 
the poem to the Vaishnava saint Kulasékhara-Alvér, who cannot, under any 
circumstances, be brought down to so late a period as the beginning of 
the twelfth century A.D. 

. So far as the available data go, it may be presumed therefore that 
poet Visudéva and king Kuladékbara floucished together in the beginning 
of the ninth century A.D. and that the former was the author of the three 
yamaka-kavyas, the Yudhishivavijaya, the Tripuradahana and the Najédaya 
=a triple achievement which, despite the artificial nature and limitations of 
the style selected for its exposition, serves however as an example to show the 
variety of forms into which the jastic Sanskrit language could be shaped 
by a master-hand, and may therefore be considered as an asset about 
which any literature can reasonably be proud, 
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VENKATAPATIRAYA I AND THE PORTUGUESE. 
By Rev, H. HERAS, S.J., MA, . 
Professor of Indian History, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 


WHEN previously writing on The Jesuit Influence in the Court of Vijayanagar, 1 
I published a letter of King Veikata I addressed to Philip III of Spain and 
Portugal. In the meantime I have fortunately discovered in the Government 
Archives at Pangim (Archivo da Seeretaria Geral do Governo) a copy of Philip 
II's letter to which King Venkata’s was the answer. It is noteworthy that the 
Spanish King speaks only of the Jesuits at Venkata’s court, for the letter of the 
Hindu King has two parts apparently corresponding to those of Philip’s letter ; 
viz., his protection of the missionaries, and the defensive alliance against the 
Mahomedans of the Deccan, After inspection of this copy I am inclined to think 
that the second chapter referred only to business proposed to Venkata by the 
Viceroy of Goa. In fact this is tacitly stated in the Spanish King’s letter, 
accorditig to which, he ordered his Viceroy to do everything which would please 
the Vijayanagar Sovereign, 

‘The translation of this letter runs as {¢llows : 2 

“ Copy of the letter that goes by this mail to the King of Bisnaga. 

“ Very Noble King of Bisnaga. 

“I, Dom Phelippe, etc, I make you aware that I have come to know the 
good hospitality you have given the Religious of the Society who dwell in that 
your Kingdom, and the favour and assistance you have bestowed on them, as to 
things concerning Christianity, for which I deemed that it was my duty to thank 
you—as I do by this letter of mine—and to inform you of the good will with which 
I shall be pleased, for the sake of all this, to oblige you in all your things. 

“And thus, I command my Viceroy to carry it out in whatsoever way you may 
want from him. And I expect from your nobility that you will keep up this your 
excellent dealing with the aforesaid Religious, so that I may ever feel more and 
more indebted to you, the Very Noble King of Bisnaga., 

“May Our Lord enlighten you with the light of His grace, and with the same 
keep you under His protection. 

“Written in Madrid, January 27th, 1607.’ 

‘The intercourse between"Veitkata and the Portuguese is often recorded in the 
letters of the Jesuit Fathers living at his court, the originals of which ze kept in 
the Archives of the Society of Jesus in Europe: but I have lately had the oppor- 
‘tunity of examining photographs of their correspondence while searching for 
materials for the history of the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar, which I intend 

1. (Of. The Q. J. of the Myth. Soe., Val. XIV, pp. 130-140 
et Foe publanedy aor’ {am propurng at prosony, “Suis Bortagune anes 
Gontee from the Volume? Bfongac? do Retns, No b (10 ple.) eno a 1800 te 1609, Fal. 18 
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publishing in the near future. In the proposed work I shall publish all these 
documents in their original language together with translations, but J feel sure 
that Indian scholars in general, and especially those who are interested in the 
history 8f that great Southern Empire, will be glad to read at once some extracts 
from those letters concerning the aforesaid relations. 

‘The oldest document I know of on the subject is a Latin letter of Fr. N. 
Pimenta, Visitor of the Jesuit Missions in India, dated Goa, December 21st, 1602. 
It refers to an Embassy sent by Veikaja to the Viceroy of Goa, Ayres de Sal- 
danha, in the year 1601, and is to the following effect: 

“The Viceroy had written to him (the King) and, while announcing by this 
letter his Ianding in India, thanked him for the benevolence with which he treats 
the members of our Society, Hence the King was moved to send an Kinbassy, 
consisting of two principal Nobles, to the Viceroy, and ordered two of our Fathers, 
vis, Simon de Si and Melchior Coutinho 3 to join them, and the other two to 
remain with him in the Church at Chandegri, 4 I should be able to write a long 
account of the whole history of this legation, as well as of the endless urging of 
the Prince, whose country they had to go through, in order that one of the Fathers 
would stay with him on returning.” 

‘The Prince, Fr. Pimenta speaks of in this letter, is the Viceroy ‘Tirumala, of 
Seringapatam, Fr. Coutinho himself im a letter dated Vellore, October 11th, 1608, 
recalls the kindness on this occasion of the last unfortunate Viceroy of Seringa- 
patam, as follows : 

“‘Trimalarayy, the Prince, is continuously writing ofas to us from Cirang: 
patio, where he resides, calling us [to his court] and showing by writing the same 
friendship shown personally to us while we were going to Goa accompanying the 
Ambassadors of this King.’” , 

This is no doubt the same Prince as referred to in one of the letters published 
in my last article ; I was then under the impression that he was the Chikka Raya, 
commonty held to be his son, but who in reality was not so, according to Barradas ; 
but I have since changed my mind after having seen several other letters and 
documents from our Archives: Fr. Pimenta again, in the above letter, mentions 
him as the Crown Prince and even copies one of his o/as. It will perhaps be of 
interest to quote this passage as well : 

““Trimaragius—says he—the eldest son of the King’s brother, 5 heir of this 
kingdom, urges us again and again inviting us to his court; Your Reverence 


























3. In my last paper mention was made of Fr. M. Coutinho, He was then the Superior of 
the residence at Chandragiri. Fr. S. de Saa had first ofall visited the court of Veiikata in 1597, 
accompanied by Fr. Fran¢ ‘but at this time he was at St, Thome. We find him in Chandra- 
gir in 1604, 

4. Thes8 were Fr, Francis Riccio and the English Lay Brother Alexander Frey, a famous 
painter, ‘These names ae to be seen in the old catalogues of the Jesuit Missionaries of the Prov- 
{nce of Malabar. . 

5. King Veitkala’s brother, Rima, bad two sons, Tirumala, Viceroy of Seringapatam, and 
Ranga, the fature successor of Vetikata and father of Rima, ‘oe of sco brothers’ 
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knows that after the demise of this Prince's father, the kingdom was given, by the 
‘unanimous vote of all the classes, to the brother of the deceased, that is the one 
who is ruling at present, rejecting the rights of the“deceased’s children, who on ac- 
count of their age, were not able to rule over a kingdom. And although tne King 
loves more the youngest brother, who is being brought up in his very palace, never- 
theless people say the eldest one will be the king, because he is liked by more and 
stronger chieftains, ‘This man is living in his city Cirangapatano that is only 
forty or fifty leagues from our Mangalore. He sent us a letter, I am going to copy here: 

“‘Trimanus, Mahapda Lispara, Ramarragius Trimarragias, Lord great Prince, 
sends this letter to the Fathers, I shall rejoice very much when I shall hear that 
you are coming to this town of mine; I shall give you then a good piece of land 
in this city to build a house and church ; moreover five hundred golden pagodes 
yearly, Besides, I shall receive you with great honour and generosity, So I swear 
by Lord Zanganatam 6and by the feet of my father Ramaraja, You-will learn the 
rest from my Ambassador ; come at once and do not make me wait.’”” 

‘the information given by Fr. Pimenta iri this extract is of more than passing 
interest : we learn from it that the Viceroy Tirumala was still very young at the 
n of Venkata I (1585-86) ; hence he was not so old when he 
retired to Tulcand in 1610, as many authors state 7, leaving the place to the 
rising chief of Mysore, Raja Wodeyar; bacause even if he were fifteen years old 
in 1585, and he was probably still younger, he could not have been more than 
forty in 1610, Moreover, we know after the study of this passage, that the King 
was fonder of the younger brother, Ranga, whom he was educating at his palace ; 
this was precisely the one appointed his successor at his death bed. as Barradas 
informs us, preferring him even to the boy commonly held to be his son. But, on 
the other hand, the elder brother Tirumala was a greater favourite with his feud- 
atory chiefs, s0 much so that there was still hope of his being the heir-apparent. 
Cannot this explain the strange conduct of Vetkaja on the occasion of the seizing 
of Seringapatam by Raja Wodeyar? Both subjects and especially the feudatory 
chiefs were more inclined to favour Tirumala ; but Venkaja had decided to adopt 
Ranga his younger nephew, for this is shown by the fact that he had Ranga edu- 
cated under his supervision in the palace. It was then necessary to disgrace 
‘Tirumala before his subjects ; hence the King orders him secretly to retire from 
Seringapatam, while he willingly sees Raja Wodeyar take possession of that city 8, 
‘Thus it was proved that the unfortunate Viceroy was not able to defend the terri- 
tory of his Viceroyalty. How would he be able to defend that of the whole Empire 
seated on the jewelled throne? According to this theory, not indeed ynfounded, 
the origin of the independence of Mysore was due to the preference of Veikata 
for his second nephew, and this circumstance was also responsible for the great 

















6. T suppose the Z must be 27 thus read Ranganatam. > 


7. Cf. Rice, Mysore. A Gazetteer compiled for Government, Vol. I, p. 46+ (Westminster 
MDCCCKCVII). P. Krishna Row, A Brief History of Mysore, p. 10 (Bangalore, 1868). 

8 Accordingly Veilkata presented Raja Wodeyar with some villages, C/. Epigr. Carns 
‘Vol. II, Seringapatam Taluk, n, £57; Tirumaktidlu Narasipe Taluk, n. 116, 
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civil war recorded by Barradas and by the Telugu poem Xémardjiyamu, Nepotism 
has always proved’ fatal to nations as well as to societies. 

But let us go back now to Veiikaia’s Embassy to the Portuguese Vicerey 
referred to in the letter of Fr. Pimenta, In another letter written the following 
year, 1608, this Embassy is mentioned again, and we know from it that it was 
followed by another Embassy of the Viceroy to King Veikata, It runs as follows : 

Among the practical results of this Mission (Chandragiri], not the smallest 
fone was to cause so powerful a king to renew the friendship his forefathers had 
made with the Portuguese; it was almost forgotten at thestime ; for tiis purpose 
he sent the Viceroy his Ambassadors along with our Fathers, as it was related 
ast year, I suppose, ‘The Ambassadors after having left Goa, full of gifts and 
honours from the Viceroy, went by land to Chandegei, where in the presence of 
the King and of the Nobles of his court they extolled all our things and the 
honours and favours they had received from the Viceroy and our Fathers in Goa, 
which was highly esteemed by the King; and he showed himself hereafter more 
clined to our things. ‘To answer this Embassy, the Viceroy sent him another: the 
Ambassador was received by the King with great reverence and ostentation, be- 
cause on his arrival at Chandegri one of the chiefs of the Royal Counci) acon 
panied by elephants, camels, horses, kettle-drummers and other signs of joy and 
merriment went out to fetch them and lodged them in the best palaces and houses 
of that city, The King was at that time in Tripeti [Tirupati], two leagues from 
Chandegri ; the city of Tripeti is very great and beautiful, and because of a 
temple much venerated, and dedicated to their Pirmal [Perumal] is for thi 
heathenism like another Rome. . . . Lots of people of the whole of the East, with 
seifts and offerings come here to pay a visit to this temple. ‘The King determined 
to receive our Ambassador in this city, for which he sent his intimate favourite 
with great show and reverence to bring him there: the King was outside a very 
great court, not dressed jn rich clothes, because it is not customary, but covered 
with precious stones, armlets, and strings of pearls from his feet to the crown of 
his head; he wore among others two jewels of great beauty, one was an emerald 
stirrounded by big pearls and brilliant diamonds, and the other a ruby of high 
price and extraordinary greatness; the Ambassador knelt down, but the King 
ordered him to get up and sit down. He received joyfully the letter and the gift 
of the Viceroy, and spoke of the friendship and intercourse with the Portuguese 
he wished to have, and other things concerning the welfare of the State. After- 
wards he sent back the Ambassador full of honours and presents, and since then 
he showe himself more affectionate to the Fathers.” 

Nevertheless this friendship did not last very long. Fr. M. Roiz, Rector of 
the College of St. ‘Thome, on November Ist, 1606, wrote to Fr. J. Alvares, at Rome, 
the followihg letter: 

“When I reached this country, on September 8rd, 1606, 1 found the Portu- 
guese quarreling and fighting among themselves, as they were doing two Sr three 
years ago; a few months back the same Portuguese 06 this town fought also against 
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the Hindus that live outside our city. The reason was because they murdered a 
Portuguese gentleman married here ; on hearing this the Portuguese became very 
angry, went out and took by storm and plundered the Hindu town that was near ; 
they went besides to a fortress of the Hindu King, who is the King of Bisnaga, 
which stands next (o our city, and set it on fire; the King who resides eighteen or 
twenty leagues far from here became very furious even with our Fathers.” 9 

‘Another letter of Fr, M. Coutinho to the Most Rev. Fr. C. Aquaviva, General 
of the Society of Jesus, dated St. ‘Thome, November 4th of the same year, gives 
some more information, After relating the sack of the Hindu town and fortress, 
it continues : y 

“Phe aforesaid town [of the Hindus] or its governor sent at once their ofas 
or letters to the King, but they related the events falsely, and the Queen, who has 
paramount power all over-the country at present, excited the King against the 
Portuguese on account of this business, so much so that after the aforesaid letters 
were read in the presence of the whole court, the Sovereign refused to hear the 
apology of Fr. Rector, and became so furious that being himself as meek asa lamb 
he appeared on that occasion like a lion and said several times that he would 
destroy even the foundations of our city, to do which he appointed some captains 
declaring that he did not want friendship with the Portuguese any more, and that 
he would call the Dutch, and so on. His cogutiers said (afterwards) that they had 
never seen him so much excited as on this occasion ; he accordingly did not want to 
receive us nor to read our letters, nor those of the city, nor hear anything in favour 
of the Portuguese, although he has decided for our own sake not to send the army 
against this city; pourparlers are already taking place in order to make peace.” 

Itowas really made soon afterwards, as other letters show; then the letter of 
Philip I11, published in the beginning of this paper, came, followed by Veikaga’s 
answer, and the friendship was renewed even stronger than before, because, for the 
sake of the Portuguece, he ordered the Nayak of Gingi to expel the Dutch from 
the fort they were starting at ‘Tevanapatnam, But suddenly another storm 
burst out, 

One. Antonio Viles Decima, whom I have hitherto been inable to identify, 
sent to the Spanish King a series of accusations against the Jesuits at Chandra- 
giri 10; presumably, on account of these accusations being partly believed by the 
Monarch, or because of the lack of everything in Chandragiri and Vellore, since 
Venkata had long withheld the yearly revenues he had promised in the beginning, 
the Provincial of Malabar, their Superior recalled them sending some to St. Thome, 
others to Cochin and other places. We are made aware of this piece of news by a 




















9, Fr. Rois speaks of a Hind town (a war near and ofa fortress of the Hida King, whied 
Hands nest toon ety. Brom the Portugese original iis quite clear that the fortress was nearer 
and the Hind town was a litle forthe on. Te seem probable thatthe foéree_ wa. the old ity 
of Mylapore; was the Hind town, the native city of Madras, called some years later by Eaglih 
men Bloxk Town? In the Bévinahalli Grant of Sadisiva-Riya (1542-68) we find both places 
mentioned as Mailapara and Madarasa.C/. Zpigr. Jnd., Volo XIV, p. 26 

10. F shall pablish tks documént in my work, 
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letter of the Viceroy of Goa, Dom Jeronimo d’ Azevedo, dated 1613, to his own King 
a copy of which I have unearthed from the Archives at Pangim, Here it is: 1! 

“Answer of the letter which deals with the Fathers of the Society that reside 
in the Kingdom of Bisnaga. A 

“These Religious who were in Bisnaga and resided at Chandegri, where the 
King resides, too, as soon as their Superiors knew what Your Majesty wrote about 
them, they called them back to their Province ; it was a great loss to Your Majes- 
ty’s service, and on account of that the Dutch have already a fort in Paleacate 
[Paticat], and war was waged with Meliapor by order of this King, which was very 
pernicious for that city, and many other bad consequences of their departure may 
be daily seen, Therefore I think that they must reside at Chandegri near the 
King, and besides in Paleacate, too, after taking that fort from the Dutch.” 

«In another letter of the King to his Viceroy, dated Lisbone, March 7th, 1613, 
I found in the same Archives, the following interesting details are given: 12 

“To Dom Jeronimo d’Azevedo, Viceroy of India, friend : I, the King, am 
sending you many greetings. By letters of the Viceroy Ruiz L- d’Etaura and of 
the Bishop of Meliapor, I was informed of the tight siege suffered by the city from 
the army of the King of Bisnaga, and that it became necessary to fortify it, not 
only because its possession is of great importance for the navigation and commerce 
throughout those seas, but especially because it’ keeps the remains of the Apostle 
St. Thomas ; and on account of that I have decided to fortify the aforesaid city... 

I am very much indebted to the Bishop for his action during the siege...And 
since I have also been told of the good conduct of the Nayak of ‘Tanjaor'in my 
service during the aforesaid siege, I am sending by this mail a letter thanking 
him, entrusting you with the charge of forwarding it to him." 

In the Viceroy’s answer, as it is found roughly written in the margin of the 
King’s letter, we read the following words: ; 

“The letter of Your Majesty to the Nayak of ‘Tanjaor is being sent to,the 
Bishop (of Mylapore] who will hand it over to him.” 

From other contemporary documents it is evident that the resistance of Myla- 
pore against Veikata’s army was principally due to the above mentioned Bishop, 
50 much s0, that he himself wrote at about this time to the King demanding some 
sort of reward, as we know from another letter of the King to the Viceroy, dated 
Lisbone, February 20th, 1614: 13 

“The Bishop of Meliapor—the writer states—wrote to me representing his 
action in my royal service during the blockade of that city and its fortification.”” 

‘These extracts outline the history of the relations of the great Aravidu Emper- 
or with the old allies of the Vijayanagar Empire. I hope they will be read with 
interest by the admirers of that wonderful Hindu Empire, pending publication of 
my work on its Fourth Dynasty. 
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RURAL HABITATION IN SOUTH INDIA. 
BY C, HAYAVADANA RaQ, EsQ., BA. BAL, * 





IN this paper, Dethan means the tableland between the Eastern and Western 
Ghats, including Mysore State and the districts of €uddapah, Kurnool, Bellary 
and Anantapur, By Coromandel Coast is meant generally the eastern coast of 
Madras Presidency from Point Calimere to the mouth of the Krishna river, or a 
little further up.” 

Rural habitation in Southern India depends on certain important primary 
conditions. Among these are:—(1) Race, (2) Physical environment, and 
(8) Occupation, Among causes which have led to agglomerations may be mentioned 
(a) wars, (8) foundation of agraharas by pious kings, ministers and generals ;*(c) 
establishment of Brahmanical temples. 

‘The subject is a large one, What is attempted here is only an indication of 
its general outlines. 

During the days prior to the Muhammadan conquest, the village in South 
India was inhabited solely by Hindus, Even now Muhammadans are more urban 
than rural in their residence. Soldiers once, they dislike the hard manual labour 
which agricultural operations involve. ‘They have, however, taken kindly to 
petty trades and artizan work, to which they add shop-keeping on the minor 
scale, Except in rare cases, Muhammadans are not found in any large numbers 
in South Indian villages. Where they are found, they are found to live a little 
away from the houses of Hindus. 

‘The village, then, was and is of the Hindus generally. ‘The plan on which a 
village is laid out differs from place to place; it depends on the nature of the 
ground occupied by it, the character of the population occupying it, and on the 
facflities for water and other conveniences it possesses. In Southern India, 
generally, wherever the density of population is great and the Brahmin element 
preponderates, river-side villages are common, Water is a great necessity in 
tropical regions and to a Brahmin in particular water is a sine gua non for his 
ablutions, He lives and has his being in water. Where there are no rivers, the 
village is close to a tank (reservoir of water) or wells dug for supplying water. In 
the village, people of the same caste usually live together, the habitations of the 
lower castes being a little away from the caste blocks. If there are Brahmins in 
the village they live in a row or rows by themselves. ‘The houses of the middle 
and poorer classes are usually mud-built and thatched. A characterist{c feature 
of the exterior of a Muhammadan house is a scattered daub of chunam over its 
outer walls, in streaks and dots all over. 2 

Usually some definite plan is followed in the lay-out. Not infrequently a 
village seems to possess tortuous lanes, but on examination it would be found, 
that the plan adopted had followed the natural drainage of the locality, full 
advantage being takéa of it? Even in big cities—like Conjeevaram, Madura, 
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built entirely in the Hindu period of history—this has been ascertained to be a 
regular feature in the town-planning of ancient days. 

As regards houses, the materials are nearly always obtained locally, the 
enviroment being fully laid under con mn, ‘The thatch of millet, ragi, etc., 
is obtained locally. The red earth required for floors and walls, is similarly 
locally obtained. ‘The sea-coast villages—on the Coromandel Coast—use palmyra 
leaves for the roof and the palmyra posts—cut out specially for the purpose—help 
‘as scantlings. The wood required in other localities is entirely local. ‘The ordinary 
woods used are the nim (thargosa), the ipa or the F/uppe (of bassin), jack and the 
mango, for both scantlings and planks. ‘The principle is that certain kinds of 
wood are “adov and should not be used, if deaths, sickness, ete., are to be avoided, 

Certain rules are commonly observed in the building of houses, ‘These may be 
briefly mentioned, Saline soils, low marshy tracts, soils betraying cracks, old 
burning or burial grounds or cattle pounds, land close to tanks or lakes and 
ground which is comparatively small when measured east and west are usually 
avoided. ‘To ensure proper sunlight, it is held necessary that the general elevation 
of the site chosen should gently rise from the east and north towards the west 
and south. Houses may, however, be at varying angles according to their size, 
but care should be taken in allotting the right place for every thing. According 
to one plan the rubbish may be throwneon the southern side ; the straw for cattle 
may be stored on the south-west; the cattle may be housed in the west ; the 
grain granary in the north-west; and the milch-cows'on the north. If the house 
is built on the southern side, its entrance should be from the north, if on the 
western side, from the east, This is obviously to admit free air and light into 
the house. However situated, it is deemed desirable that the central hall should 
face the east. ‘The main entrance should be on a higher level than the interior 
apartments. A sloping towards the east is always commended, A house once 
built cannot be extended to the south. ‘This is a cardinal belief. Houses should 
have piads (earthen benches) and the doors should open inside and be bolted from 
the left to right, “The #ia/s should be usually covered to afford shelter to strangers. 
‘There should be niches at the outside of a house, one on either side, for placing 
lighted lamps in the evening. ‘The windows, doors, and the inner courtyard should . 
be so placed as'to admit the freé passage of light and air. ‘The general idea 
underlying the construction of a house is that it is fashioned after the body of a 
human being, lying on the site with bis head on the north-east and his feet on the 
south-west, reclining on his left arm and facing the edst. 

‘The principles of house construction are part of the traditional beliefs govern- 
ing house erection in every part of South India and are followed in the 
building of houses by all castes and creeds. ‘The artizan knows them to a 
fault and will not allow any deviation from them. 

‘Houses should not face'a lane or street, a well or tank, if the inmates gre to 
prosper. ‘They should be entered after due ceremonies and feeding of Brahmins, 


‘the workmen and the poor, In the Dekhan in fro of hotSes as we enter, is a 
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modest square erection in which the /v/asi (Ossimum Sanctum) is planted and 
worshipped daily. 

‘The deviations, if any, in the general plan, aré usually made to suit the 
weather conditions of the area and in particular to ward off the effects of'r 

‘A poor raiyat’s house in many places is a long narrow room, half of which is 
appropriated to the cattle at night Tt is usually thatched with grass, palmyra 
leaves or other similar material, 

‘Temporary hovels are erected by migratory tribes like Waddars, ete, ‘These 
are made of what material may be available on the spot, split bamboo mats play- 
ing a large part, where available, : 

‘Phe hut of the poorest classes, such as the Pariahs or Holeyas, and Madigas, 
is often called by a name gitdu which means “nest”. ‘This describes its esseritial 
character, /.¢., single room with a narrow entrance admitting of little light and air. 

‘Agriculturists usually build new buts as required, when the members in the 
family marry and get their wives to live with them, Usually brothers and other close 
relations live next to each other and they appropriate more space as required, 

‘A few aberrant departures may be quoted, On the Nilgiri Hills, the Badagas 
ld their houses (thatched or brick-built) in a single straight row on a high 


“The connection between malaria, men and eat thus penned has beon often refered to by 
redial men, 1 may rler ths toa recent authorityon the subject 

Lieutonsat Colonel A. B. Fry, tats, inthe coarse of an artic in th 
INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE stata thatthe editorial note in the September number on the 
Rie mayed by entlein tho prevention of Malaria refers tom aubject which ie of the yreatert 
eeciatee in Tadia, where cals are commonly Housed in clove asocation with human 
ailing. 

The parasite infection rate in Bengal, which I estimated by the dsvcton of many bundred 
anophelies to be about 0'2 por cest was extraordinarily Tow, and I formed theory then thatthe 
Mist majority of anopbelines never fed on human beings at all 

nay second report T wrote tht '"The daytime resting place “of anophelines in Benga is 

cowtted sa the low monauto infection rate which we found in Bengal may be explained bythe 
fact that most of the mosquitoes which were dissected by us were not caught in sleeping réoms, | 
dirore ihwas always very diffultto Aad specimens. Cowhouses are packed with animals. at 
Mine and the numberof enophelins found in them ineeases in diect proportion to warmth and 
dustness, ‘The sleeping apartments of houses in Bengal are generally very clean and wel kept. 
‘Though the cowhouses in the sanie compound may swarm with anoptlies, it exceptional to 
find a tingle specimen in a cook-house or seeping apartment. As thecal are penned in these 
Rauses at spec, tis natural fo suppose thatthe majority of anophelines have. no desire o.go 
Uotend but feed chiety on the cattle, Tt only thowe wishing to lay eggs that need go outta 
an itis probably these insects and thove newly hatched that feed on human beings, 
Major Christophers has kindly sont me’a paper read by De: Schliaer atthe recent Batavia 
Congress. Scbufnee states that he hae found that certain species of anopheles actualy prefer to 
fenton bollocks rather than on man and suggests as a prophylactic measare the tegular placing 
of animals between dvelling howses, Many ofthe vilages in the endemic ares of Benga are 
Dale on high grouod enrrounded by swamps, Ifthe cowsheds mere aranged in ring on the 
futsin ofthe village with dwelling Hooses inthe centre instead of indiscriminately as i usual, 
Tam suce thatthe dvellin houses and their inhabitants would be even more fee from infestation 
by mooqitoe than thare at present, 
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eminence and call it their Xéri (or street). The house is a neat structure with a 
small hall, having close to the wall an elevated bench-like construction to sit or 
sleep on. Into this hall opens, in one part, the kitchen, ‘There are no windows, 
light being let in only from the main door, which usually faces the east. If the 
door is shut, the house is snug, which is what is required on the cold Nilgiris. No 
water is available on the eminence on which the Ari is built. It has to be fetched 
by the women-folk from the valley far below. The houses of the Todas similarly 
are on hill tops. Each house is of a conical shape, with thatched roof. Egress 
‘and ingress into it is by a small door through which one shquld creep. 

In the Agency tracts of Ganjam, Godavari and Vizagapatam, the villages are 
away from the roads, If a road is taken near a village, the village is deserted 
and-a new one founded in the interior. ‘The people are averse to having any visits 
from the Government servants, who usually frequent the road. ‘The houses them- 
selves are small one-roomed structures of wattled-bamboo and are just sufficient 
for single families. 

In the Malndd (hilly) parts.of Mysore, houses are built of mud with wooden 
posts at the corners, and in the walls at intervals of six or eight fect, which sup: 
port the roof, sun-dried or burnt bricks of a large square shape being used by some, 
in recent years. The roof projects so as to form a verandah of two and half feet on 
the outside, and protects the walls fromthe rain, tiled or thatched as the case may 
be, and remarkably wide and low, The floor is raised three feet above the level of 
the ground, and the walls are about six feet high from the floor. Larger houses 
have one or more courtyards, open in the centre with corridors all round ; small 
dormitories and closets without windows open into these verandahs. A building 
like this is proof against rain, which is pretty heavy in the Malnad parts and is 
open to light and air inside it during the summer. 

‘The above short description will show that the general principles on which 
rural habitations are based are well-understood throughout South India, That the 
normal house is built on a well understood plan and that the aberrations are 
deviations from the normal seems uncontestable. The interior economy of each 
house is different in the case of each caste, to which its occupant may belong. 
Granaries, cowsheds, etc., play a large part in a cultivator’s household. In a 
shepherd's other considerations prevail; far different are the needs of a Brahmin, 
with his need for sitting space, reading accommodation, and room for worshipping 
his household deities, etc. ‘To this extent the difference in detail is dictated as 
much by the needs of the different avocations followed by their owners as by 
their ethnig character. ; 

This brings us to a class of dwellings in villages formed entirely for Brahmins 
by kings; generals, ministers and other pious founders in olden days. These 
foundations are known as Agrahdras. They are primarily intended for Brahmins, 
‘hey are laid out on definite lines and houses are built in them for Brahmins be 
longing to the four Vedic schools, who come to occupy them. In other parts of a 
foundation of this nature, are laid out in parallel rows, houses,for the agriculturists 
dependent on the Brahmins and others who usually belong to a, well-equipped 
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village. There are, of course, a temple, a tank, etc., for each village thus founded, 
Each house has the usual interior accommodation requisite for a Brahmin family 
and a good backyard, with a mango and tamarind trees and space enough for a 
kitchen garden, Numerous grants of villages thus equipped—or on similar lines— 
are referred to in countless inscriptions found throughout the length and breadth 
of South India, The ethnic demarcation of villages of this kind is most_marked 
and is its main characteristic, But it must be added that foundatio 
though frequent in ancient and even in mediaval times in South Indi 
practically out of daje. Promiscuous house building is more and more the rule 
though to a smaller extent in the rural areas. ‘The establishment of a temple in 
a place meant, similarly, a new village designed on ethnical lines. Brahmins live 
round the temple, the village being in the centre of a square, the four roads being 
used for taking round the processional car, ‘The other clgsses and castes are 
located according to the occupations they fotlow, in regular streets, in different 
parts of the village. ‘This plan has earned much modern admiration. Foundations 
of this kind, if we are to believe the old poets and inscriptions, were frequent in 
ancient days. Some of the larger cities of South India which have existed from 
pre-British days were founded on this plan, : 

A study of place names shows that physical environment has played a great 
part in the foundation of villages. ‘Thusrthe endings Kade, Samuidra, Sagara, 
Belgola in Kanarese districts show that the villages are close to large sheets of water. 
Banie, Kall, Betta and Konda show that they are close to a rock, hill or other 
eminence. Mahat indicates that they are close to the palace of a chieftain or 
important person. Xéte or Gédi to a fort. Proximity to big trees, forests (say 
bamboo or other), flowering plants of a striking kind, etc., have also not infrequent: 
ly given their names to villages 

Frequent wars in South India led to axglomerations in roral areas. Villages 
founded as the result of war or other similar sudden disturbance (for example, 
famine) generally end in Vatasa or Valse and Guli. ‘The houses usually belong to 
a single caste or a few different castes which with later accretions make up the 
population. Settlements of this kind are as common on the Coromandel Coast 
as in the Dekhan proper. 

Villages thus dwe their origins to natural causes, and are connected closely 
with their environment, both as to names and as td their structure. Villages are 
not far away from water, building materials and minor or major forests. Houses 
are built on known principlés and admit, in the majority of cases, both light and 
air, ‘The poorer classes live in small houses of a simple make-up. Tike internal 
arrangement of houses was, in olden days, largely based on the idea of occupation, 
each caste following a particular craft being located in one street or parallel streets. 
Similarly the internal economy of the house was dictated by the occupittion follow- 
ed by the occupier, which in the main depended on his caste or calling. The 
weavefs’ streets are usually broad ; the car street in a Brahmin settlement is also 
broad ; and the tortyous lanes in other areas are usually due to the peculiarities of 
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the ground, Wars, the foundation of Brahman settlements by kings and others 
and the establishment of temples dedicated to Siva and Vishnu in the Brahmanic 
revival which followed in the wake of the absorption of Buddhism by the 
reviveds Brahmanism in the eighth century A.D., led to agglomerations in various 
parts of South India which still exist, some of them being the larger and better 
known cities of South India from times anterior to the appearance of the Kuropean 
nations in the land. 
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NOTES. 





Derivation of the name “Bangalore”. 


IN connection with my article on the above subject, the following foot-noté in the 
“Journal ” for April 1924, was added by the Editor on page 240:—" Mr, C. H. 
Rao apparently overlooks the fact that a Begur inscription of the Oth century 
A.D, refers to the existence of Bangalore.—Zi.” May I say that I have not over- 
looked it? I know this inscription and have even quoted it in my original paper 
on “Place-Names of Mysore” published in the /owval ten years ayo! Again, from 
the article itself, it will be seen that this inscription was not only borne in mind 
by me but also an attempt was made to show that the name “ Bangalore’ was 
named after some “'Venkata’’, of whose identity or age we know nothing at pre- 
sent and that whoever founded it, he found the name already in existence, and in 
keeping with the name, founded the temple of Venkataramana in the Fort. 

‘The name—the original name—in my view, is a corrupted form of the word 
“ Venkata+ur’’. Why it was so called, thei is at present no evidence to adduce. 
‘This applies to the name, even to times before the Begur inscription (tenth century 
A.D. not ninth century, an obvious slip). Kempe Gowda found the name already 
there and transferred it to the new town he built, In other words, the name is 
older than Kempe Gowda; and also older than the temple which came into 
existence later. Perhaps, also, it is much older than the Begur inscription itself. 
Kempe Gowda transferred it to his own city, because he found it convenient to do 
His appropriation of the old name may be due to his desire to commemorate 
and perpetuate it by linking it with the new city he founded, ‘That the name of 
the city is not after the temple is as clear as noon-day sun, for it is obviously 
much older; it is possible, in view of what I have said, that the temple itself 
derived its name from the city, which Kempe Gowda transferred from the old city 
to the new. 

It seems necessary to add that the temple of Venkataramana in the Fort was 
not built by Kempe Gowda but by Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar. An inscription 
dated Saka 1627 (=1705 A.D.) at Kottaniir (see Rice's £f. Car., Bangalore, 
No. 118) distinctly states that the temple had been ‘‘newly built’ by the ‘father’? 
(Appaji) of Kantirava Narasaraja Wodeyar. This Kantirava was“'surnamed 
Miikarasu and ruled from 1704-1713. He succeeded Chikka Deva. This Kottantir 
inscription records a grant by Kantirava of the village of Kottaniir, in Gottegere, 
“belonging to the Fort of Bangalore’, with its hamlets, with all relative rights of 
ownership and enjoyment, for maintaining the daily offerings and illuminations of 
the God Venkatésvara, “newly consecrated in the Bangalore Fort by our father”, 
to usc the words ef the ‘nscription. Bangalore passed into the hands of the 
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‘Mysore Kings in 1687, during the time of Chikka Deva, having been practically 
purchased by him from the Moghul General Khisim Khin. Apparently the temple 
was built between 1687 and 1704, the year of Chikka Deva's death, As Kantirava 
in his Rottantir inscription, which is dated in 1705 A.D., states that the temple 
had been “recently” built by his father, it may be inferred that it had only been 
built towards the close of Chikka Deva’s reign. ‘The story of the temple having 
been built by Kempe Gowda seems thus baseless. Accordingly, the statement in 
Mr. Rice’s Mysore Gasettecr, Vol. If, page 21, which ascribes the building of this 
temple to Kempe Gowda from the revenue derived by dhim from the 12 foblis 
granted by Achyutariya, the Vijayanagar sovereign, requires correction, This, 
however, does not affect the derivation suggested by me, for the derivation affects 
the name “Bangalore” as it was at the time of and long anterior to this and the 
Begur inscription, Priktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha~ 
char informs me that he remembers inscriptions in which “Véngalaniitha’? and 
““Tiravéngalaniitha’” occur as the name of the deity in the temple and that there 
is no doubt that “Véngala” and “Véngalandtha” are correct terms when used in 
connection with a temple dedicated to God Venkata or Venkataramana, I must 
thank him for this information. 














C, HAYAVADANA Rao, 





The Sky-Lark. 


Isit the same as Cha/aka? 








IN the January (1924) number of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., tries to suggest that the Indian name for the sky-lark 
is Chataka. ‘Tomy mind, the learned writer does not seem to be correct. No proof 
or authority for identifying the sky-lark with the Chdfaka is forthcoming. He 
speaks of two species of the sky-lark described by Rai Bahadur R. B, Sanyal and 
by Mr. Eugene W. Oates, and incidentally states that the Hindi and Bengali 
names of the bird are Bhara/a and Bharata Pakshi. (1 may note that Bharadviia, 
which is the Sanskrit name for the sky-lark, is obviously turned (0 Bharata.) Mr. 
Mitra then observes : 

“Curiously enough, both Rai Bahadur Ram Brihma Sinyal and Mr. Eugene 
W. Oates have not mentioned the Bengali synonym Chd/aka of both the afore- 
mentioned species of sky-larks. ” 

I should say there is nothing curious in this omission on the part of the 
two experts. ‘The reason is obvious, «¥s., Cha/aky and the sky-lark are distinct birds. 
Amarakosa gives Bharadvdja (which is indisputably the word for the sky-lark), 
and Chataka as names of distinct kinds of birds, It is difficult to find ost what 
makes Mr. Mitra say that Chdfakais a Bengali synonym of Bharata (or Bharadvaja). 
‘An abridged edition of Dr. Carey's Bengali Dictionafy tells ts that Charata js the 
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name of a bird, probably a swallow, but generally supposed to be the cuculus 
melanoleucus. Yt does not give sky-lark as the meaning of Chdtaka. Starting on 
the assumption that the C/d/aka is the same as the skylark, Mr, Mitra goes on 
relating certain well-known myths about this rain-drinking bird, and wishes us to 
believe that the myths pertain to the sky-lark ! 

A reference to the Encyclopedia Britannica will show that the sky-lark is a 
bird whose ways and habits do not tally with the ways and habits attributed to 
the Chitaka, 

. N, B, DIVATIA, 
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The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture. 
BY Dr. G. SLATER, M.A., D.SC., 
Late Professor of Indian Economics in the University of Madras. 


Published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 9, Bouverie Street, ‘London E, C. 4, 
¢ 10s. 62, 









DOCTOR GILBERT SLATER is so well-known in Southern India that any book 
fromhim ought to be welcome toour readers. It speaks highly of his versatility that 
almost the first book he should publish after his return home should be closely 
connected with the subject of South Indian ethnology. But it is to be feared 
that the conclusions he states are rather of the ill-founded type, some at least of 
them going against the results of well-known recent investigators in India, ‘The 
date of Dravidian Immigration “800, or 900 or even 1000 B.C." or even a 
period “long before” these dates seems (oo late for the obvious reason that in 
the Vedas we already find mention of non-Aryan tribes of whom some at least, 
even according to Dr. Slater, must have been Dravidians. Dr. Slater himself 
seems to accept this view (see page 117 of his book). The chapter on Aryans 
is a conglomerate of ideas, facts, and fancies that does not yield any definite 
result, ‘The third chapter is devoted to the antiquity of Dravidian civilization, 
in which the deduction is drawn that the latter “resembled” Egypt and Mesopotamia 
in its religious ideas and that "the first linking up of India with Egypt was 
accomplished when the Egyptiatts navigated the Red Sea and reached the Land 
of Punt", Indian magic, in Dr. Slater's opinion, “must be regarded as a 
Dravidian rather than an Aryan contribution to Indian culture", ‘The economic 
basis of Dravidian culture is according to him, rice culture, He thinks that 
the Dravidians did not cultivate rice "in the district which they inhabited before 
entering India” and that if they had done so they would have settled down in 
that spot. Migration is due to many causes, and there are instances even in 
South India of castes and tribes once rice-cultivating, who have now given up 
rice-cultivating. For example, the Badagas of the Nilgiris do not cultivate 
rice now dh the Hills, but it is an undoubted fact that they aid cultivate it in 
their original homes. A study of tattoo marks revealed this fact and tradition 
still current among them fully confirms the statement. Dr. Slater's view that a 
rice-growing community do not or would not emigrate is not borne out either by 
experience or by historical tradition. Even in modern times rice-growing ggricul- 
turists have travelled away from their original lands and set up as such or not 
as the occasion demanded it. Dr. Slater agrees with Pony in thinking that 
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cereal-growing “was imported into India from Egypt although the grain cultivated 
was native”, ‘There is not even the shadow of any evidence, through language or 
otherwise, for all this." Cultural” contact theory cannot be abused indefinitely for 
purposes of proving fanciful views. “Rice’’ is derived from “Arisi” and, as Caldwell 
Jong ago pointed out, is a Tamil name which has travelled into Europe through 
Greek ‘Oryza,’ Latin ‘Oriza’, French ‘Ris’, Rice culture has made the Dravidian, in 
Dr. Slater's view, an obedient man, Caste, according to him, is both political and 
social in origin ; and caste is of “Dravidian rather than of Aryan origin” (Pp, 
51-58), As it is Dravidian in origin, it can be best studied in South India. ‘The 
result of his study of it is that “its origin lies partly in occupational, and 
partly in racial differences”, We would advise Dr. Slater to read Sir Herbert 
Risley's “People of India” fora scientific treatment of. the problem of the 
origins of caste. His attempt at a solution of this problem in the chapter, headed 
“ Some Features of Dravidian Culture”, is not only misleading but entirely un- 
scientific. ‘The following sentences are from this chapter:—" The distinguishing 
mark of the Brahman is the sacted cotton cord worn by him inside all other 
clothing. ‘This appears to be a very clear indication that the Brahman ascendancy 
has one of its roots in the descent of Brahmans from foreigners, who earned 
the gratitude and homage of the population of India by teaching them to spin 
and weave.” And this art of weaving wasrit is suggested, brought to India from 
“across the sea from Egypt”, The last chapter in the book deals with “The 
Dravidian Problem To-day”, ‘The question is stated thus: “ What special part 
has that corner of India in which Dravidian speech persists to play in the future 
history of India and of the world?” Dr. Slater, who thinks of Dravidian India 
in terms of Egypt and Babylon, finds it in closest touch with the twentieth cen- 
tury. The chapter is a pen-picture of Madrasis, intellectual and other, in anything 
modern—from the League of Nations to the Aluminium Workers! Union, ‘This 
is due to British influence. English is largely the language of South India. This 
“amazing”. Unification of languages is necessary ; ergo a common script is 
needed, Dr. Slater gives an account of his attempt in the Madras Legislative 
Council for the adoption of a common script and how it was lost“ by a large 
majority”, through "sentimental conservatism”. But he agrees ultimately that 
South Indians “‘are wise in their generation in desiring that their children 
should learn English early and master it thoroughly”. ‘Then comes the arguable 
question of “Parliamentary institutions” and “Bureaucratic government with 
foreigners holding the most important posts”. ‘Then the Prince of Wales’ visit, 
the Reform of the Constitution, the Malabar Rebellion, the Khilafat and Non- 
Co-operation Movements and finally the arrival of the representatives of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the initiation of the Crusade against hook-worm. ‘Then 
follows the observation that the great majority of the Dravidians are“ sick men 
suffering from diseases till recently little understood, but, when understood, preven- 
table”? When he has shaken off his anaemia and thrown off “his mental handicap 
of a too one-sided mgthod of thinking,” the factors which made India a land of high 
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civilization while Europe was in the stage of barbarism will no doubt again pro- 
duce theit appropriate results. But it is gratifying to learn at the end of it all :— 
“Ultimately it may be found that the West has as much to learn from India as 
to teach? But in whichever way the flow of intellectual commerce is moving the 
English-speaking Dravidians will supply many of the most active intermediaries.” 
Thus is the “Dravidian Problem To-day” answered by Dr. Slater, a book aiming 
singularly high and creating expectations even higher, but terribly disappointing 
both in the treatment of the subject, and the summing up of conclusions, such as 
they are, arrived at by the author. . 

Intangible and elusive in argument, loose in treatment, appalling in the 
ignoring of first-hand authorities on the subject, if is wholly to be deplored that 
Dr. Slater should have thought of a publication of this kind, so entirely alien 
to his proper domain, CHR. 





Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological Department for 1923. 





‘THE year under review marks an interesting departure in (wo things. From 
September 1922, the Department was placed under the administrative control of the 
‘Mysore University and its office shifted to Mysore. Secondly, there was a change 
in the personnel. Dr. Shamasastri became Director of Archwological Researches in 
‘Mysore in succession to Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha 
Char, It was no easy task to succeed the Rao Bahadur. ‘The report before us, 
however, shows how worthily he has fulfilled the onerous responsibilities of the 
office, 

Owing to pressure of work, extensive tours were not possible. Nevertheless 
the Belur and the Halebid temples and bastis were re-visited and improvements 
for theit preservation suggested by the Doctor. In this connection it is very 
gratifying to observe that, as a result of a detailed inspection of these places 
conducted by a Special Committee, certain important repairs to these shrines are 
about to be taken in hand. Now that the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
though rather late in the day, is about to become law of the land, we may express 
a hope that a systematic and careful control will be exercised so as to prevent 
further damage to ancient monuments in the State. 

Of the numerous monuments, manuscripts and inscriptions, etc., discovered 
during the year, a Viragal at Gaddemane in the Shimoga district relating to 
the seventI*century A.D. recording the death of a commander in fighting with 
numbers led by Mahendra opposing Siladitya’s claim to sovereignty over Shimoga 
may be mentioned. 

Dr. Shamasastri has endeavoured to put together, in the report, all the 
traditional, astronomical and synchronistic evidences bearing on the controversial 
‘question of the chronology of the Brihadbanas, the Kadambas and the Gangas, 
and suggests what he says is a satisfactory solution® regard®hg the date of the 
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early Guptas, understood to be the contemporaries of the Kadambas (pp. 9-80). 
‘To criticise Dr. Fleet's Gupta chronology, the Director presses into his service 
the traditional data: (1) Alberuni’s statement that Valabhi era dates from the 
extermination of the Guptas and Valabbi (Valabhi’s being destroyed in A.D. 319) ; 
- (@) the Chinese statement that the Yui-chi during the period between A.D. 220-280 
put their kings to death and established military chiefs; (8) Hiuen Tsiang’s 
statement in respect of the Kingdom of Valabhi that “the present king is of the 
race of Kshatriyas (T'sati-li) ; he is the son-in-law of Siladitya (Chilo-O-tie-to), king 
of Kanyakubja (Kie-jo-kid-che); his name is Dhruvabhata (Tou-lou-po-poto)”’ ; 
(A) the Jaina tradition relating to the subjugation of Murunda by Samudragupta, 
fas mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. On this last, 
the Doctor says, ‘the glorious period of Murundas begins from about 18 A.D, and 
lasts for about 260 years, overlapping that of the Guptas during its close. The 
Jaina account relating to chronology is untrustworthy.’ After considering in 
detail Dr. Fleet and Mr. Pathak’s comments on the ‘Harivamsa passage’ and their 
different conclusions therefrom, he proceeds to synchronistic evidence from in- 
scriptions and concludes (see Summary on p. 80) that Gupta Valabhi era was 
started from A.D. 819-820 ; that the initial date of the Gupta era is fixed to lie 
in A.D. 200-201 ; that the date of Siladitya was A.D. 647; that Samudragupta’s 
rule was about A.D. 282. As he says, “this scheme throws a flood of light on 
what has hitherto been regarded a dark period between A.D. 200-800 in the 
History of India.” This is, however, a question which deserves further consider- 
ation and, in the light of Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s recent lecture in the 
Mythic Society, we have to suspend judgment, 

Belavadi temple was inspected and completely explored. Belavadi is a village 
about eight miles from Halebid. The Trikutachala temple is a fine Hoysala 
specimen and pethaps the biggest of the kind in size, The illustrations in the 
report taken from this temple are all excellent. 

We must also thank Dr. Shamasastri for the important departure made 
the report in giving an account of the archmological and epigraphical work of the 
Department. All the records collected during the year are arranged by districts with 
serial numbers ; chronological and epigraphical notes, with the transliteration of the 
inscription in Roman characters, are given ; the subject-matter of the inscription 
and the chronology of the personages and events mentioned in it are also given. 
‘These are bound to be very helpful to the students of ancient history ; all the 
facts connected with a find-are put together and the reader has not got to search 
all through the report for the same. * 

‘The new items of discovery, so far not noticed in this review, are the exact 
date of the erection of the statue of Gomata in Sravana Belagola, A.D. 1028, and 
the date of birth, accession, and death of Kalki A.D. 402, 482 and 472, 

The report maintains a very high level of excellence like its predecessors, and 
the Department has to be congratulated on the amount of useful work done during 
the year, e : i 
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*A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary. 
BY A, A, MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., HON. LL.D. 





‘THIS volume, of which the following is a review, is a corrected reprint of a former 
edition of the book by the same author, who is well-known and who certainly does 
not stand in need of any introduction to Sanskritists. 

In undertaking this short review I crave the indulgence of the readers of this 
Journal and of the author for any shortcomings either jn thought or language. 
My claims for this critical function stand on very slender foundations, Nothing 
but the fact of my having sat at the feet of the Goddess of Sanskrit learning 
during the leisure hours of my professional work emboldens me to take it up. But, 
on the other hand, the great learning and the high repute and esteem in which the 
author is held, have a depressing effect on me. But a few remarks, offered by way 
of suggestions, could never be out of place and unwelcome; and I am sure the 
author Will take them in the best spirit 

In the course of my cursory references, here and there, I notice that small 
words either do not find a place or their interpretations do not appear to be quite 
satisfactory. In certain places the interpretation is not supported by any references. 
Words having either different or derivutive meanings have been omitted, perhaps 
by oversight or as unnecessary or as exceeding the limits of a handy volume. 
‘the insertion of such words would have been more useful to the student. It is 
-clear from these observations that the size of the work wag uppermost in the mind 
of the author. Suggestions regarding words and their special uses in special works 
referred to by the author in his preface, will be given later on in the critical 
review, which will follow in a subsequent issue. 

The time and labour bestowed on the preparation of such a valuable work can 
never be adequately estimated, much less appreciated, Years of patient toil and 
elaborate references must have preceded the production of such a compendious 
work. The price of the book is somewhat prohibitive and makes it inaccessible 
to many. It is hoped that the author will soon find it feasible to publish a 
cheaper reprint so as to bring it within easy reach of the Indian student. 

‘The present work is stated to have derived its material maialy from the shorter 
St. Petersburgh Dictionary. Since I have not this valuable work before me, I am 
not in a position to say how far the present work justifies its maternity; but I 
‘am sure the original excellence will not only have been maintained, but carried for- 
ward with, redoubled vigour. ‘The Indian public can never be too grateful to 
the foreign savants of Sanskrit learning as day by day our store of knowledge is 
not only enriched but ransacked from all points of view. It is no wonder that 
several worls and their compounds are omitted as the standpoint of view of 
different authors is different. What is found in one dictionary may not be found 
in the other as they will not only differ according to their size, but with tite ideals 
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pursued by their respective authors. ‘The choice of words and passages will also 
vary with the ideals of the authors. A comparative view of different di 
would be quite inappropriate. We, Indians, think that the home of Sans} 
ing is India and therefore modern Indian interpretation of Sanskrit passages 
and quotations generally follows the ancient surrounding tradition, But sometimes, 
such interpretations, I do admit, are biassed. ‘The author has thought fit, I believe, 
with a view to encourage and induce the habit of industry and research, to 
omif the quotations to support his meaning, though giving references. Hence I 
am led to doubt, from a cursory perusal of the book, whether the author would 
have stuck to the sume views and meanings of words and passages and followed 
the present plan of his work, had he lived amidst Indian surroundings. 

The get-up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It is published by 
the Oxford University Press. 











M, B. V. 


The History of His Holiness Sri Sacchidananda Sivabhinava 
NRISIMHABHARATI SWAMI, 
; Jagadguru of Sri Sringeri. 
BY VEDAMURT! BRAHMASKI SADACHARA PRAVARTHANA PRAVINA 
N. SRIKAN'TA SASTKI, Agent of the Sringeri Mutt. 
(Whe Bangalore Press. Price Rs, 8.00.) 





IN memory of the foundation ceremony relating to the installation of His Holiness’ 
murthi by His Holiness Sri Jagadguru Chandrasekharabharati Swamigalavary at 
‘Mysore, on the occasion of His Holiness’ sixty-seventh birthday, this book has 
been published by the agent of the Mutt, Mr. Srikanta Sastri, ‘The latter had 
very close association with and had intimate knowledge of the work of the late 
Holiness. ‘This work could not have been entrusted to better hands. ‘The life 
work of the Swami has been given in a connected, narrative form and will form 
most interesting reading. To the disciples of the Mutt in particular, the absorbing 
nature of the details described in the book can never be surpassed. 

Kunigal Ramasastri belonged to a most distinguished line of Sanskrit scho- 
lars and Vidwans in Mysore and ‘his son, the subject of the book, was born in 1857 
and called Sivaswami, In 1859, he lost his father and at the age of 5, his mother 
also. His predecessor on the pitha of Sringeri, H. H. Sti Nrisimhabhgrati Swami 
(1817 to 1879) had made an extensive tour, for a period extending, off and on, 
over forty years and secured grants and recognition from the Peshwas of Poona, 
the Maharajas Scindia, Holkar, Gaikwar, the Maharajas of Mysore and Travan- 
core, Princes, Rajas, Jodidars, etc., in Mysore, Hyderabad and elsewhere. In 1868 
when the Swami was at Bangalore, Commissioner Bowring visited him at 1 A.M. 
of a particular day and saw him performing /afz. With such an illustrious and 
austere example befdre him, the new Swami of the /agadgurn pitha had no easy 
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task. The book before us gives a detailed and accurate account of his life, hf 
travels, etc., which we do not propose to dwell on here, It used to be said that 
His Holiness was not much in favour of the written word and desired that his 
disciples should learn things for themselves by personal effort and from the lips 
of the wise, Agreeably to this injunction, we close this review with the hope that 
those who are anxious to know the life and-times of H. Mf. Sri Nrisimbabharati 
‘Swami will read the book for themselves. ‘The getup is splendid and we congea- 
tulate the Bangalore Press on the excellence of the blocks and printing. 
8 


The Djawa, Vol. IV, No. 1. 


‘THR first article gives a very interesting insight into Javanese music writing. 
‘The second article is a description of the more popular forms of music or rather 
sounds produced by words, and some peculiar instruments, ‘The third article 
introduces us to some Muammadan writers regarded by some as not quite orthodox 
and their influence on Javanese mysticism, ‘The fourth article explains some 
popular beliefs about remedies for sevgyal common ailments. ‘The fifth article is 
on the legend of Av Twmbochan in Malay literature and the last one is a very 
interesting, and for its short space, instructive article on Javanese architecture, 
its origin and further development, 
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Le Monde Oriental, Uppsala, Vol. XIV, Fasc 1—2, and 3. 


THE work is devoted mostly to the derivation of words—principally Arabic. 
Though not of general interest to the members of the Mythic Society, it contains 
some information which it may be useful to know. On p, 107 begins an article in 
Swedish, entirely, on dad Zanguage, curses and expletives in Arabic! On p. 114 
the author concludes with a hope that he may find out the swearwords 
and general terms of abuse in the Turkish and other Oriental languages ; needless 
to add, this could not be done unless the author went and lived amongst the 


people. What is written in German in the book is also mostly on words. 
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List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 


the quarter ending 30th June 1924, 


Names. 
Messrs. 
T, Singaravelu, Bangalore 
K, B, Madhava, Barigalore 
D, Venkatramiah, Bangalore ».. 
P, K, Ramaswami Iyengar, Coimbatore 
T.S, Ramanathan, Sattur 
R, Ranga Rao, Bangalore 
Bishop of Mangalore =: 


N. Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore 

B. Subrahmanya Iya, Mysore .. 

M. G. Rama Rao, Bangalore 

Rao Bahadur P. R. Vengu Iyer, Bangalorg 

M, V. Lakshmana Iyer, Kuttalam 4 

A, Mervyn Smith, Bangalore 

Private Secretary to Her Highness the 
Junior Ranee of Travancore 

Secretary, Public Library, Bangalore 

R. Alwar Iyengar, Bhawani. 

'T. Abdul Khader, Mysore 

Batni Bheema Rao, Channapatna 

P. Bhadriah, Anantapur 

HL J, Bhabha, Bombay fe 

K, Balasubrahmanya Iyer, Madras 

H. M.A. Cooke, Oorgaum — 

S. Dharma Rao, Bowringpet 

Dr. J. J. Fitz Maurice, K. G. F. 

V.B, Alur, Dharwar : 

W. AF, Bracken, Coorg | «. 

S. A, Balakrishna Iyer, Mayavaram 

Bheema Rao Belladone, Bellary 

Rev. R..C. Bensen, Cocanada .. 

C. R, T. Congreve, Valaparai .. 

Rev. Father E, Fernandez, Bombay * 

J. W,,Fairweather, K.G.F. .. 

Rev. D. Giovanni, Mangalore « 

Dr, K, Gundopant®, Mysore .. 
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Names, Volume. 
Messrs. : 
C, Gepalacharya, Poonamalee. . ie xIV 
R.V.Rrishnan, Madras. 4 





C. Krishna Rao, Tumkur, 
Rev. Father I. J. McCormick, Bellary 
Rev, A. R. Slater, Hassan, 


XI, XIII & XIV 





L, 8. V, Rama Iyer, Channapatna Fe xiv 
P, Sundaram Pillay, Salem. ie , 
M. Haritheertham, Pudukottai .. ” 


Rao Saheb V, T. Krishnamachari, Ramnad .. ” 
P. 8, Govinda Rao, Mysore 

G, Sridharamurthy, Tumkur 

S, Seetharamiah, Shimoga 
M, Venkatakrishniah, Mysore .. 
Rev. C, Auzuech, Vayathri 

L. K, Ananta Krishna Iyer. fe ” 
Lt.-Col, Crawford, Saklespur . " 
C. W. E. Cotton, Trivandrum .. ry, +a 
R. H. Hitchcock rf 
P. R, Krishnaswami if 
A.V. Krishnamurthy “ 
Kolandai Velu . 
8, Krishnamurthy aa 
K, Krishnamurthy Rao of 
B. Krishna Iyengar A . " 
8, Abdul Khaleck ts . " 
L. A. Krishna Iyer es 
Charles Lister 
C. Nilakantaiya * 
P. R. Narayana Iyer i 











J. 8. Nicolls 2. ” 
R. Puttaraj Urs a se A 
B. Ramaswamaiya, Hassan. re 3 
8, P. Rajagopalachari te tah a oi 


Douglas M. Reid te ns a 
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A. Rangaswami Sarasvathi 
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Y. K. Rafnachandra Rao ” hey 
B. Sundara Bhashyam “2 3 

K. 8. Seetharaman 7 
S, Sreenivasa Iyengar i +. XMI & XV 
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R. V. Krishnaswami lyer 
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A. S. Woodburne 3) : " 
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K. V, Subrahmanya Iyer. . f 
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Kshitindranath Tagore a is 
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A. J. Wright ie “ ” 
Dr. S. Rama Iyer 2 as é 
V. Seshagiri Rao ” " 
Principal, Eroakulam College .. - xv , 
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P. Subba Rao te . is 
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M. S. Ramachar x 

Subrahmanya Iyer, Burma ‘ 
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Messrs, aeae 
Progressive Union, Nellore .. 4 xIV 0 
Babu Haridas Mitra . 
Honorary Secretary, Barton Library, Bhavnagar 
Superintendent of Archeology, Gwalior 
Superintendent of Archeology, Patna 
Curator, Watson Museum, Rajkot 
Secretary, Public Library, Mysore - ts 
R. S, Vaidyanatha Iyer . on 
Professor P. Pissurlencar . 
W. H. Murphy, Bangalore... 
Dr. M, Sreenivasa Rao, Bangalore 
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M., Sundara Rao . 
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B. A. Saletore . 
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Books presented or purchased during the, 
quarter ending 30th June 1924. 


Presented by— 


Calcutta University— . 


Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XI. 


Government of India, Departments of Education and Public Health— 


Catalogue of the Indian Office Library, Vol. II, Pt. IV, Bengali Books Supple- 
ment (1908—1920), 


‘Superintendent, Government Printing, Madras— 


Ananda Ranga Pillay’s Diary, 1786—1761 (Vol. 1X). 


Director of Arch&ology, Mysore— 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological Department for the year 1923, 


Oxford University Press, Bombay— 


A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary by A. A. Macdonell. 


Cuzarat Purra Tatwa Mandir, Ahmedabad— 


Abhidhanappradipika by Muni Jina Vijaya, 


The Shama'a Publishing House— - 


“‘Pundalik” by Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, 
Rajasabhabhushana Rev, Father A. M. Tabard— 
Romonce and Legend of Chivalry by H. R. Hope Moncrieff, 
Classic Myth and Legend by H. R. Hope Moncrieff. : 
Celtic Myth and Legend by Charlgs Squire. 
Egyptian Myth and Legend by Donald A, Mackenzie. 
Myths of Babylonia and Assyria by Donald A, Mackenzie. 
Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic Europe by Donald A, Mackenzie, 
‘Teutonic Myth and Legend by Donald A, Mackenzie. 
Indian Myth and Legend by Donald A. Mackenzie, 
Le Bouddlysme dans 1’ Inde by Henri Bailleau, 
Rev. Father A. Lobo— 
Qanoon-E-Islam or the Customs of the Mussalmans of India by Jaffur 
Shi 
Rev. Father H. Heras (Author)— 
‘A Catholic Chapel in the Court of Akbar. 
‘The Siege and Conquest of Asirgarh by the Emperor Akbar, 
‘The Rev. Canon Sell, D.D.— 
ie Musulmane by A, Le Chatelier. 
8s Marocaines, Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2. 
Revue de W/histoire des Religions, Vol. 48, Nos. 1, 8 
Fas, Son Université et Penseignement’ supericur musulman, by G. 
Delphin. 
Un grand Maitre des Assassins au temps de Saladin by M. Stanislas 
Guyard. 4 
La Condition de 1a Femme dans la tradition et I'évolution de f'islamisme 
by Mansour Fahmy. 
‘Mémoire sur les Emirs Al-Oméra, 
Brahmasri Sadachara Pravarthana Pravina N. Srikanta Sastr 
" Life of H. H. Sti Sacehidananda Sivabhinava Nrisimhabharati Swami, 
+ Jagadguru of Sringeri” by himself 
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Sivatattwa RatnaKara, Paft II, Kallolas 4 and 5. 
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I. The Editors of -— 


15. 
16. 
7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
a1. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


45. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


“ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” Bankipore. 
“INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” 

British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 
“CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon”, Colombo. 
“MODERN REVIEW, " Caloutta. 
“THE HINDU MESSAGE,” Srirangam. 
“ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 
“ THE SOUTH. INDIAN RESEARCH, " 

Vepery, Madras. 
“THE EASTERN BUDDHIST", The Libiary, Sinshu ~ 
Otani University, Kyoto. 

“THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE," Madras: 


. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW," Mount Road, Madras. 
. “THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Lahore. 
. * ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 


CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 


. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 
. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL. 


SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U. 8, A. 

“THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

“ EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

“MAN,” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

“ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te Weltevreden, Java. 

“ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi B.N.Ry. (India) 

“THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

“THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur, 

“THE JAIN GAZETTE”, Parish Venkatachala Iyer 
Street, George Town, Madras. 

“THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Bombay. 

“ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 
Mayavati P.O., Almora. Dist. 

“THE SHAMA‘A" Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

“VISHVA-BHARATHI”, 70, Cornwallis Street, Caleutta. 

“ NAVASHAKTI", Dharwar. 

“THE SHRINE OF WISDOM", The Hermetic Truth 

Society, Lincoln House, Acacia Roqd, Actony London (21-3) 


Publications from :— - 
‘Il, THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 
II. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHOLOGY, Simla. 


IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 
RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 


v. Do. “THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY", 
Bombay Branch, Bombay. 
VI. Do. ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
1, Park Street, Calcutta. 
vil. Do, ‘ THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Pondicherry. 
vil. Do. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


IX, THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 
X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 
XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 
XII. THE SECRETARY OF— 
(a) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 
(0) THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
(©) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SQCIETY, 
74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 
(d) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 
(¢) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCISTE ASIATIQUE, 
7, Rue de Seine, Paris, 
(f) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 
(g) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 
D.C, (US.A.) 
(t) THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 
243|1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
@ THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedabad. 
(j) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 
Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 
(4) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
(2) ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE DES AMIS DE LORIENT, 
. Musée Guimet, Place d’iena, Paris (XVI). 
XIII. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 
(@ ARCHA!OLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. 
(6) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 
(0) ARCHEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. . 
XIV. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 
+ XV, ASSISTANT ARCHEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
é eae FOR EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 
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PART Ul 
GUNADHYA’S BRHATKATHA 
CHAPTER I 
‘THE PRAGMENTS OF THE PAIGACE URHATKATHA, 


‘THE examples of Paigict given by Hemacandra IV, 803-824 (ed. Pischel) 
isolated words with the exception of some fragments of running text which 
we shall give later on. We have no absolute proof that those examples are 
borrowed from the Byhatkatha, though this has always been considered as probable, 
‘Timotaro=Sk. Dimodarah (807) is the name of one of the heroes in Stirya- 
prabha’s story (Som: 8, Ks. 6); Vijayasena (Vifayasenena /apitam 324) is the name 
of a personage who appears in the narration of the first Brahmin (Som. 18, 1 (CIV), 
Ks. 11); besides, the name of Mahiisena’s father is Jayasena. Sagaraputra 
(sagaraputtavacanam 324) might be, after all, the merchant's name of which the 
hypocoristic is Sagara (B.K.G.S., 18, adh. 4) (cf. also the Sigaradatta of Som, 
and of Ag. the Sigaravarman and the Sigaravira of Som.) ; but names of mer 
chants, in which enter the words stare and samudra, are so frequent in all the 
tales that they are a very weak indication. 

Excepting those proper names there is no interest in reproducing isolated 
Words, as all have the usual corresponding words in Sanskrit, 

Fragments (Text of Pischel) 

Hem. IV, 810: kim pi kim pi hitapake attham cimtayamini=kam api kam 
api hydayake ‘rtham cintayamina=" (She) thinking in her mind of such things." 

816: pudhumatamsane (car. puthu—, pudha—,) savvassa yyeva samminam 
kirate (car. kirati)==prathamadargane sarvasyaiva sammdnam kriyate='The first 
time one meets people one must be polite to them whoever they may be. 

820: tam taythiina (var. daythiina, taddhiina) cimtitam raid ka es huveyya 
Gar. huviyyah)=tim drsiva cintitam rajfié ais bhavet=The king saw her and 
said to himself : Who can she possibly be? 

821: tava ca (ear. va) tie tiirito yyeva tittho (var, ditibo): 
dirdd eva destab=No sooner had he seen her from afar, 

822; katasind (var, katasita) nena=krtisind tena=? (krta+asi— Pischel) 

pajiteca (var. va) nie pataggakusumappatinena (var, yataggaku—, pata- 
maku—) =piijitag ca tayd padagrakusuma praddnena=She did bim honour in 
laying down flowers at his feet. 

evam Gimtayamto gato so tie samipam (eur. samivam, samive)=evam cinta- 
yan gatah sa tasyah samipam="Thinking this within himself, he presented himself 
before her. = 

* Gf. R, Pischel, De grammaticis Prhcrtils, pag. 33 699 
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© 823: adhasdsariro bhagavam makaraddhajo (var.—dhvajo) ittha fear. ettha) 
paribbhamamto huveyya=atha sagariro bhagavin makaradhvajo ’tra paribhraman 
bhavet=If you were Incarnate Love taking a walk here! 

evamvidhde bhagavatfe kadham tipasavesagahanam katam=evamvidhaya 
Dhagavaty’ katham tipasavegagraanam ketam—=Being made as thou ‘art, how 
hast thou assumed the appearance of an ascetic? 

etisam atigghapuravam ear.—puvvam) mahidbanam (var—vanaip,—canam) 
tatthtina (var. taddhtina)=idrgam adrstapiirvam mahiidhanam drsivi=Having set 
eyes on a personage (?) such that Ae or she(?) had not seen any one richer’). 

bhagavam yati (nr. yadi) mam varam payacchase (var, payatthase)» 
yadi me varam prayacchase=Lord, if thou grantest me a wish, 

rajam (var. rdiyam) camddvaloka (mss. ca (rar, vam) divaloka} 
Candivaloka=O king, with a terrible aspect, (M.R. Pischel, Hem. Gr. der. 
P. Sx Uy 176, restores this example differently: rajam ca diva loke=rajimg 
wal loke—He says 
“Rr das sinnlose ZoAr, habe ich Joke geschrieben, obne zu mein 
richtige getroffen zu haben" — . 

“Vor the meaningless ofa, I have written Joe without pretending to say that 
T have expressed the right thing.” (‘I'ransl.) 

I do not see what could be the meanBng of Ca after a vocative. ‘The form 
Loka invites us {0 look for a second vocative in what follows raja. ‘The constant 
confusion between da and du, which is absolute, even in well-known writings, 
renders insignificant the correction proposed by me. ‘The titles in avaluta— 
epithets which, on the whole, have few characteristics of their own—have been 
borne, especially by the Rastrakiitas of Malkhed: cf, Khadgivaloka (Dantidurga), 
Vikramivatoka (Govindardja 11)—about 750-800 ; Randvaloka (Kambayya), * 
T notice also a Guniivaloka—Nanna, @ Dharmivaloka—Tuiga (grandson of the 
previous one) (Inscription of Bodh-Gaya)—Kielhorns List of the Inscriptions of 
Northern India, Ep. Ind. N+ app, No. 680; cf. Fleet, Zp. Ind. (160 sa.), VI, 
p. 189). 
tiva ca tie tirdto (ear. dii—) yyeva titho so Jgacchaméino raja (ear. riya) 
tavic ca tayd dirid eva dystah sa Agacchamino raji=No sooner had she 
seen from afar the king who was approaching. 

826: Example of Calikipaigécika, though the rule of the assourdissement 
général des sonores is here not strictly observed (meter arya) 

panamatha (Anundorsim Borooah panamata) panaya (A.B. pana) pakups 
golicalanaggalaggapatibimbam (A.B.—padibimbam) | tasasu nakha A\.B. naha) 
tappanesum (A.B.—si) eka (A.B, eha) tasatanuthajan (A.B.—dhalam) Indday 81 
naccamtassa ya lépitukkhevena kampita vasuthd | ucchallaistt samuddasailé 
nipatamti tam halam namatha 21 

(Yer, 1—ppakuppita j—kupitas 
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tanutthalam, taiitthalam ; luddham ~2 naccamtasya ; Iild ; pitukkhevenajassakart 
vasudha; utthallamti, uccbalamti; nitamtatahalam, nipatamtihalam) 
—pranamata pranayaprakopitagauricarandgralagnapratibimbam | dagasu nakh 
darpane}v ekddagatanusthalam Rudram li 1 l'netyatag ca lilapadotkgepena kampi 
vasudha | ucchalanti samudrah gaild nipatanti tam Haram namata #2 
=Adore him! It is he whose image, when Gauri is excited with love, fixes 
itself on the nails of the goddess's feet ten mirrors which, by reflection, give 
him the eleven bodies, Rudra! It is he whose dancing, when he amuses himself 
* by moving his feet, makes the earth quake, the oceans swell and the mountains 
fall,—Hara! Adore him ! 

Letus set aside those stanzas of indifferent value, ‘The other quotations seem 
to be borrowed from a running text, as Mr, Pischel has observed, and even, most 
of them from one passage. ‘This is natural enough. Hemacandra, when he wished 
to quote isolated words, relied on his memory, which supplied him with some proper 
names and words of ordinary use, but when he wanted more lengthy examples, he 
opened a text at random and quoted from one page, or perhaps two, consecutive 
pages. It is easy enough to restore, in a general way, the scene which was 
related there, 

A king sees from a distance a woman who takes his fancy. She has the 
appearance of an ascetic. Who can she be? Never mind, says he,—when one sees 
some one for the first time, one can be polite to that person—Whilst making 
this reflection he comes nearer. She sees him coming, pays him homage in laying 
flowers at his feet, thinking that perhaps he may be the God of Love, ‘They 
enter into conversation—she expresses a wish. 

It is useless to attempt to identify this scene with any episode of Naraviha- 
nadatta’s history, who, in our texts, never bears the title of king. In the history of 
Udayana and in the other tales the result of my investigations is negative ; none of 
the three versions gives us anything that can be the subject of a comparison. 

Mr. Pischel has, tentatively it is true, compared the verses K.S.S., XT, 
4849." It is in the story of Angiraka’s murder : “Whilst he (Cayda- 
mahisena) was standing there he saw a young maid accompanied by hundieds of 
women ! She was going resembling the arrow of love which makes a breach in the 
heart’s firmness. A shower of love, made of nectar, was falling slowly from her 
eyes, inundating the king as she was advancing with measured steps towards him ; 
“Who art thou,’ says she.'” ‘The situation is so different that there does not seem 
to be any chance for a comparison bi:tween the two to be accurate. 

may gnention another one, but simply as an indication. It is in the story of 
Manorathaprabhi, etc., (cf. the Kadambari of Bina). Somaprabha, returning 
from a victorious campaign, has lost his way in a wood. He hears a woman’s 












































voice. (K.S98., 10, 111, (LIX)) + 
gatva tadanusivena kautukin natidfiratah | 
so’ pagyac chivalifigigre giiyantim divyakanyakéim i 81 1 . 
7 Gr der PS. 27, n.18 a a 
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© keyam adbhutariipa syd iti tam ca savismayam! 
sipy udardkrtim drsqvl ketvatithyam avocata ! 820 
kas tvam katham imim bhfimim ekab pripto'si durgamim | 
etac chrutva svavrttdintam uktvd papraccha so'pi tim # 83 ° 
tvam me kathaya kasi tvam vane'smin ka ca te sthitib | 
iti tam prstavantam ca divyakanyd jagida sit 840 

Manorathaprabha relates her history adding : 

etac chrutva parivettya marapit tatpratiksiot | 
sthitdsmthaiva baddhagd gamkarircanatatpard # 114 0 

“ He advanced towards the direction indicated by the voice through curiosity 
and at a small distance, he saw, in front of a Linga of Giva, a young celestial 
maid who was singing.~-"' Who can that wonder of beauty possibly be?” said he 
in astonishment, She too was surprised to see this prince of such noble figure. 
She offered him the presents of hospitality and said: * Who art thou? How hast 
thou been able to reach this place which is of very difficult access?” In reply he 
related to her his adventures and added: ‘ Now tell me who thou art thyself, and 
what is the meaning of thy sojourn in this wood?” ‘The celestial maid answered : 
“(Warrative). ‘Thereupon I gave up all idea of dying, and longing for him (her 
lover), I settled down here, with deeply-seBted hope in my heart, without any 
other occupation but to praise Giva.”” 

B.K.M, 16, 208-219: ‘The same story. 

‘The details agree pretty well, though Somaprabha is not a king but simply a 
crown prince and there is no question of a wish. 

It is worth noticing that it is only passages found in the Cashmerian 
Brhatkathd, that one is inclined to identify with the quotations of Hemacandra— 
lated proper names (0. sura)—ot fragments of running text. ‘That seems to 
show that he has taken his examples not from Gunidhya’s Brhatkathd, but from 
the Paigici Brhatkathisaritsigara, which, as we have attempted to prove, was the 
original of Ksemendra and of Somadeva. I see another proof of the same fact in 
the use of the epithet caydaraivka. It is hard to believe that Gupidhya should 
have given 10 one of his personages title, which inscriptions show to have been 
in common use only five centuries after the time in which he probably lived. On 
the other hand, the century where those titles in ava/oda are found, is precisely 
that one from which we have dated the Cashmerian compilation. I am rather 
inclined to admit that the indifferent stanzas, given as examples of Ciljkipaigaci, 
and which one would hesitate to attribute to Guyadhya, might well be the 
invocation with which the Brhatkathisaritsigara began. 

All things considered, the quotations of Hemacandra cannot give us any 
information on the contents of the Brhatkathi, and the proof, which, at first sight 
they might have seemed to supply in favour of the authenticity of some books of 
the Cashmerian Brhatkatha (e¥de supra) does not really ¢ 
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CHAPTER IT : 
THE ACCURACY OF THE GLOKASAMGRAHA 

IF you refer to the primitive plan of the Cashmerinn abridgment, as it has been 

revealed to us from the study of the Kathasaritsigara and of the Byhatkathamaii- 

Jari (vide supra), we see at once that our hypothesis on the formation of the Cash- 

merian Brhatkathi is confirmed and the accuracy of the Glokasamgraha proved 

beyond doubt, as far as the general plan is concerned, 

With regard to the subject mattery—the Cashmerian and Nepalese versions 
representing two sources absolutely independent of each other—that which is 
common to both is of an unquestionable authenticity. Besides, the concordance of 
the adventures of Vegavati, of Gandharvadattd and of Ajinivati, which form the 
beginning of the Books Pafica and Mahibhiseka in the Cashmerian collection, with 
the adventures of those personages in the sargas 12-20 of the Glokasamgraha, per- 
mits us to consider the remainder of those two books as an abridgment, accurate 
enough, though no doubt incomplete, and surely exceedingly condensed, of the 
essential part of the Brhatkatha. 

But all the matters foreign to the primitive Cashmerian abridgment remain 
open to suspicion, which the following argument will make still stronger. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the Cashmerian Behatkathd is a faithful summary of 
the original work. What could, in that ease, have been the length of that work? 
‘To get an idea of it, let us compare the proportions of Naravahanadatta’s story, 
in the strictly parallel parts of the Kathasaritsfigara (J, 14) and of the Glokasam- 
graha (sargs. 12-20), eliminating even all the details peculiar to the Nepalese 
version. ‘To 70 verses of the Clokasamgraba correspond 180 verses of the 
Kathisaritsigara, One may well suppose that the Glokasamgraha, which is it- 
self an abridgment, reduces the whole narrative by half. ‘Then 180 verses of the 
Kathasaritsigara would be equivalent to about 1140 verses of the Brhatkatha, and 
in that case, the Brhatkatha should have contained nearly 200,000 verses, It is 
evident that the largest part of the Cashmerian version must be eliminated, 
‘The main story and the tales which are intimately connected with it, alone, must, on 
principle, be retained ; later on we may be able to make @ sclection from the matter 
set aside for the time being. 

‘Must we show ourselves as harsh with the contents of the Glokasamgraha ? The 
‘question is not so important with regard to the accessory tales, as they are few in 
number. If we do away with those of Pingalika, of Angiras, and of Amrti found 
in both versions, and the story of Sinudisa, so closely connected with that of the 
marriage of Narayhanadatta with Gandharvadatts that it'would be impossible to 
suppress it without modifying the whole order of that portion of the poem, and 
the substance of the narration itself, there remain the tales of Manorama, 5, 178- 
189; of Vigvabhadra, 5, 204-270; of ‘rita in the well, 15, 104-148 ; of Naliniki, 
19, 62-199; of the selfish rat, 20, 357-411; of Drdhodyama, 21, 56-172 ; of Kundama- 
22, 1-312; which give us a total of B51 verses out of 4539. I do not belive that 
the proportion of the accessory tales contained in thg whole Brhatkathi was very 
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‘ ‘ 
much greater, We have already calculated (wide supra) that the Glokasamgraha must 
have contained at least 25,000 verses ; yet Budhasvamin has suppressed the whole 
history of Udayana, though the allusions he makes to it in the first sargas, show 
clearly that it was found in the original. Let us try to form an idea of its Zength, 
‘The figures supplied by the Kathiisaritsigara show that, im relation to the history 
of Naravihanadatta, it was in a proportion of 2 105 (vide supra). In that case 
the Glokasamgraha would have contained 35,000 verses, if the story had been part 
of it. For an abridgment of an original to which tradition assigns, not without 
some exaggeration it ig true, 100,000 verses (cf. Gunidhya’s legend, Cashmerian 
version) the figure seems to be very reasonable, 

But it is not sufficient that the tales of the Glokasamgraha should be few in 
number for us to accept them as authentic, Our judgment on them separately 
must depend on the value we set on the collection taken as a whole, 

‘The comparison between the corresponding passages in the two versions 
reveals a remarkable concordance in the plan, the subject matter, the name of per- 
sonages and at the same time a divergence, no less considerable in the details, and 
altogether absolute in the spirit. If in some cases—for instance in the adventure 
of Ajindvati—the divergence can be explained by the fact that the Cashmerian 
version, being much more condensed, has preserved only the frame work, most 
of the time the dissemblance is extremely greft. ‘The skeleton of the narrative, 
even many essential details may be identical, but the nature of the personages, th 
character, their motives in acting, are radically different, Evidently, one of the 
two versions is inaccurate, 

Must we conclude that both are unfaithful, and that the authors, keeping only 
the frame work, have filled it up according to their individual fancies? Iam 
willing to admit that the Cashmerian compiler on one side, Budhasvimin on the 
other, or perhaps even the translator whom he was abridging, have taken liberties 
with the (ext, but not that all have, each according to his own fancy, falsified it in 
the same degree, or that the two versions are equally inaccurate, In that case 
it would be necessary to suppose besides the: two Brhatkathis, the existence of a 
third one, quite different from both, and I do not see what that one could be. On 
the other hand, if that hypothesis be correct, how could one admit that the 
Nepalese version throws light, regularly as it does, on the obscurities of the Cash- 
merian Brhatkatha, solves its contradictions and explains its improbabilities?, We 
must make a choice, and it is certainly the Glokasamgraha which deserves our 
confidence, 7 

Here one might be tempted to offer an objection on principle. Oné'might say 
that the more coherent version is not necessarily the more ancient. It is well known, 
op the contrary, that in legendary narratives, the more reasonable versions are the 
more modern ones; an unconscious érhémérisme, little by little humanizes the 
personages of the ancient myths, substitutes for celestial adventures terrestrial ones, 
imposes on the primitive constructions of popular imagination, at first disorderly, 
the coherence, the logical sequence, the probability, dear to more mature intellects. 
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‘My first feply is that this has not always been true. Some tales— for instance the 
story of Trita in the well—very probably altogether human and perhaps a little 
trivial at the beginning with an inevitable portion of fantastic elements, have, in the 
hands of the Vedic poets, become a theme for mythological divagations. Besides 
in the'present case the objection has no value. We do not ask for the moment, 
what may have been, at the beginning, the fantastic tales made use of by Gupddhya, 
Dut what was the Brhatkatha, the work, not of a“ seer” of remote ages, not even 
of a compiler of pious legends, but of a writer who has composed a work purely 
literary, acknowledged as such by the authors of technical treatises, 

‘The story of Madanamaijjuka’s marriage supplies us with a most decisive proof 
of the superior accuracy of the Clokasamgriha. In the Cashmerian version it 
teems with improbabilities (vide supra). ‘The Nepalese version makes them to dis: 
appear in the fierce light of its brutal realism. Kaliigaseni is a courtesan, of 
the highest order, no doubt, in the good graces of Queen Padmvivati who associates 
herself with her in her machinations, but, after all, of a caste from which the heir to 
the throne of the Vatsas cannot possibly select his head wife, He is at liberty to 
take Madanamaiijuki as a concubine ; his father willingly allows him to doso, but 
it is out of the question for him to consent to a lawful marriage according to the 
customary ritual; only to the head wife do the customs of the country reserve 
a prominent place. ‘The Brhatkathiawill show Madanamaijuki alone, among all 
the wives of the hero, crowned with him, and seated by his side on the throne of the 
Vidyddharas, ‘The pride of the young girl refusing to live in the abased situation 
of a concubine, her despair in face of the harsh customs to which she is a victim, 
her willingness to die, willingness which she makes the weak Naravihanadatta 
share and which alone, overcoming the king's opposition, will force him to raise 
her by an arbitrary decree to a higher caste, make of her a personage really human 
and dramatic, far superior to the very insigmficant part of a doll assigned to her 
in the Cashmerian version. It is clear that the Glokasaingraha reproduces more 
faithfully the original, whereas the Cashmerian Brhatkathi has falsified it, for fear 
that the reader might be shocked at the heroine's low parentage. Hence the 
impossibility to understand Udayana’s attitude. ‘This alone shows beyond doubt 
‘on which side there is falsification. 

We come to the same conclusion when we study the romance of Kaliigase 
and Udayana, ‘The behaviour of Yaugandhardyana, in this affair, is altogether 
absurd and odious (vide supra) if Kalingasend is a king’s-daughter; on the other 
hand, it is altogether reasonable and to a certain extent moral, if Kaliiigasend is a 
ganiki. It is obvious that Madanavega has been invented only to spare Madana- 
maijuka te shame of being horn of an unknown father; and that, if the author 
has borrowed froma Buddhist legend this Kalingadatta, whose edifying story does not 
fit at all wigh that of his daughter, it is not to make him play a part in Kalinga- 
's adventures, in which he has nothing to do, but to give Kalingasena a royal 
Im accordance with the character of Udayana’s legend, in the text of the 
Vinaya, which attributes to him wives converts from Buddhism, Kaliagasend has 
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been supposed to have had Buddhist ancestors, Her name invited one to look 
for them in the Kaliiga country, formerly conquered and converted by Agoka, but 
which has been held in ill repute (cf, Baudhayana, Sucred Books of the last, XIV 
(Bibler), 148). ‘This name in itself has nothing royal, far from it; on «the one 
hand, a Auliagd, according to Hemacandra (Anekitthasamgraha) and the 
Medinikoga, is concubine ; on the other, Sihitya-Darpana (426) tells us that 
courtesans must have a name ending in -send, * ‘This romance, though missing in 
ngraha, must be apart of an episode of the original Brhatkatha, for 
does not introduce Kalifigasend to the reader in the first scene where 
she appears, which leads us to suppose that this personage was well known, 
‘Phere is no doubt that the episode has been retouched. I may add that the 
author of the Cashmerian abridgment is not the only, one responsible for this 
Fetouching. ‘The enormous length of the story shows that it is posterior to the first 
nucleus of the Cashmerian Brhatkath’ (vide supra.); on the other hand it is pro- 
bably anterior (o the story of Visamacila (Som. 18; Ks :10), where we find another 
Kaliigasend, herself also daughter of the king of Kalinga, to whom it looks as 
if the name and pedigree on the first one has been attributed. 

‘Thus, not only has the abridgment been amplified, but it has been altered 
in its spirit, ‘The object has been to raise the social condition of the 
heroes. ‘The remainder supplies us with ofher indications, Vegavati has found 
favour with, the Cashmerian retouchers because she is a royal heroine. It 
js the reason why in her story the two versions are practically alike, except 
in unimportant details which do not bear on the substance of the narrative. But 
from the moment when Naravahanadatta is carried away by her, the divergence 
becomes very much marked. According to Budhasvimin, the adventures of the 
hero take place amidst surroundings dourgeois and popular. Campi takes the 
place of the city of the Gandharvas ; Gandharvadatti, in spite of her celestial origin, 
is the adopted daughter of a merchant, As the remark of Gomukha (p. s,) shows, 
it is to an audience of ordinary people that Naravihanadatta sings the wardyaua- 
stuti. 1 do not hesitate to consider the version of Budhasvamin as the more 
authentic; Gandharvadatta is a woman’s name, and in any case, it cannot be 
the name of a gandharvi; Sigaradatta—her father’s name according to the 
Cashmerian version—is the name of a merchant. According to the /echnigue of the 
theatre the names of merchants must end in -da/fa; as for the first part ségara or 
its synonyms, it is still more generally reserved for them [cf. the numerous 
Sagaradattas, Samudradattas of the tales—K.S.S., B.K.M., Paftcatantra, Kathi- 
‘koga (Trad, Tawney)]. ‘The merchants become princes, and as a cons€quence, the 
story of Siinudisa has disappeared ; but the retouchers have forgotten to change the 
names of the personages which makes it easy for us to discover the fraud. 

Coming to the adventure of Ajinivatl, we find again an exact cotrespondence 
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between the two versions. The Cashmerian abridgment does away with a great 
deal, but does not alter what it keeps: Ajindvati is a princess. On the contrary, 
the heroine who succeeds her, Priyadarcand, is plainly a éourgeoise; all the 
adventures which precede her conquest take place in the commonplace surround 
ings of "Jain merchants ; Naravahanadatta confesses some shame at finding him- 
self in such low society. Feeling it, no doubt, impossible to raise his personages 
in the social scale, the Cashmerian author suppresses this section completely. 
Yet, it is certain that « Priyadargand played some part in the original history of 
Naravahanadatta, Subandhu (Visavadatti ed, Hall, p. 286) makes an allusion 
to Priyadargani, the friend of Priyangugyama ; and we know, through some other 
passage of the Visavadattd, (‘did pp. 87-88) that Priyaigugyima was the name 
of one of Naravihanadatta’s wives. However vague that indication may be, it 
upholds the accuracy of the Glokasamgraha, It proves, in any ease, that the 
Cashmerian version has suppressed whole episodes. 

Once we are certain of the carelessness of the retouchers, we are more at ease to 
insist on the hypothesis, which we could only hint at when studying the formation 
of the Cashmerian version ; most of the episodes in the history of Naravahanadatta, 
prior to the marriage of Madanamaijuki and the descent of Vegavati, are 
apocryphal, Most of them look as if they had been adapted from authentic 
episodes by an imitator with a barren jgnagination. Ratnaprabhi (K.8.8., XXXV) 
is ina garden under an agoka, like Vegavati. Her family history is very much 
like that of Vegavati's family: Hemaprabha and Alamkiraprabhii on the one 
hand, Vegavat and Pythivi on the other, bewail their having no children ; both 
obtain a son and also a daughter, promised by the gods to Naravithanadatta, 
Alamkiravati (K.S.S., LI) is brought by her mother to wed the hero, like Ajinavati, 
In like manner, her marringe is delayed for a short time; like Ratnaprabhii and 
Ajindvati, she takes her husband to the country of the Vidyfdharas. The adven- 
ture of Caktiyagas (K.S.S., LIX) is also after the same model,”Lastly, Lalitalocand 
(K.8.S., LXVIID) carries away Naravihanadatta to an isolated mountain as does 
Prabhivati. All these episodes are a repetition of each other. On the contrary, 
we notice in the portions which certainly go back to Gupidhya, a great fertility 
of invention. Is it too much to suppose that he is not responsible for all those 
repetitions? In the same proportion as the Cashmerian version reveals itself as 
open to suspicion, $0 does the Nepalese version shows itself accurate through 
many minute details, ‘The Glokasamgraha brings in Kuvera on all the occasions 
when the Kathisaritsigara and the Maijari show Giya’s intervention. It is easy 
to prove, from this very detail, that the Glokasamgraha is the more accurate, 
Udayana’s “son is called Naravihanadatta, “given by Naravahana”; now 
Naravihana is one of Kuvera’s names and not of Civa’s. All the versions agree 
in recording * that Udayana, heart-broken for being childless, at last obtains 
a son in ansiier to his pious observances. In honour of which god ? Evidently 
of Kuvera as is shown by the child’s name, and this is exactly what we findin the 
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Gfokasamgraha. On the other hand, the Cashmerian versions attribute to a 
blessing of Giva alone the birth of “the gift of Kuvera””, I may mention also 
the attribution of the name of Pradyota to Mahdsena, which is more in accord- 
ance with the ancient legends, the descent of Udayana to the Nagas, the,walk to 
the Nagavana, the dancing of Madanamafijuki in the presence of Naravihanadatta, 
Vegavati making her husband drunk and causing a peacock to dance in the 
presence of her father, the luxurious appointments of Vinddatta's house, the gift 
‘of a lyre by Bharadvaja to Gandharvadatti’s adoptive father (cf, on that point 
K.S.8;, CVI, 27 and B.K.M., 18, 75: Naravahanadatta able to play only on 
the lyre belonging to Sigaradatta)—all these details, hardly mentioned in the 
Cashmerian Byhatkath’, are developed at length in the Glokasamgraha as is 
fitting in a version more complete and more accurate, 

When there is a concordance between Budhasvamin and the Cashmerian poets, 
these latter seem to: have abridged Budhasviimin; when they diverge, internal 
criticism makes us lean on the side of the Glokasamngraha. Sometimes even 
external documents lead us to the same conclusion. Here is a very good example: 

How a curse fell on Suratamanjari and on her father. 


KSS., CXIL, 187-197: “There was (said Utpalahasta) a chief of the 
Vidyidharas of the first rank, whose name was Gaurimunda, My own name 
was Matafigadeva and T was his vassal. ‘THis maiden Suratamafijari had just been 
born to me when Gaurfmupda took me aside and said: "That son of the king of the 
Vatsas, whose name is Naravihanadatta, will become, so say the gods, our 
Emperor. ‘This is a thorn in our flesh! Go before he has obtained the sovereign- 
ty and, through thy magic power, destroy him without delay." As soon as the 
wicked Gaurimunda had entrusted me with that mission, I set out to put it into 
execution, As I was travelling through the air, Mahegvara (Giva) appeared 
before me; on the spot I was cursed by the Lord who was in a fury; “ What 
fs this,” saidhe, “wicked man, thou contemplatest a wicked action against a 
‘magnanimous hero! My curseis that thou, thy wife and daughter, without chang- 
ing your bodies, should go and fall at Ujjayini among thecandilas, When the 
18,000 Brahmins of that city partake of food in thy house, thanks to a man who 
will confer that favour upon thee in order to get thy daughter in marriage, the curse 
will come to an end, butthou wilt have to give thy daughter in marriage to 
the man who confers that favour upon thee,” He spake and disappeared. 
I fell down among men of the lowest caste, but I had no intercourse with them ; 
to-day the curse is at anemd, thanks to thy son to whom I give in marriage 
my daughter Suratamafijari.”” ” 

B.K.M., 18, 188-190: “My name is (said U/paladatta) Mataigadeva ; 1 
am a chief of the Vidyadharas. Formerly I received from Gaurimunda the order 
to kill Naravihana, I was preparing in secret to do the deed, when he god who 
carries a boar spear (Giva) cursed me. I became a candila till the day when 
the Bréhmins would meet in my house. ‘To-day, delivered from this curse, I give 
thy son my daughter Suragamaijari.” 
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BX, IIH, 49-59: “One day that my father (said Surasamanjari to her 
husband Avantivardhana) was travelling through the air, his weeath of flowers 
surrounded by swarms of bees, yellow with pollen, was carried away by the wind. 
It was ,the time for evening prayer. Seated on the bank of the Ganga, Narada 
was motionless like the trunk of a'tree. ‘The wreath, like a serpent in its contor- 
tions, made him move ; awakened from his meditation, he saw my father. His eyes 
kindled with fury and in his weath he exclaimed: “This wreath has become 
polluted by the contact of a body, Let the one who was wearing it, and who has 
thrown it at me, become among men acandila!” ‘This curse distressed my father 
who began to implore the holy man: “Please, allow that terrible curse to be 
somewhat alleviated 1” ‘Then, in this conflagration of wrath in which Narada was, 
the waters of pity mitigating the violence of the ames, he said to the terrified 
Utpalahastaka : “he flame of my malediction can no more be contained, even by 
me, than the atrow by the skilful bowinan who has let it fly, Yet independently 
of our own will, curses may be reduced to nought, for cautious people, when they 
see the curse flung straight at them, do not take long to evade its effects. ‘Thou 
also will soon evade them. When Gopila weds thy daughter, thou shalt then be 
delivered from my harsh curse.” Having obtained, along with the curse this favour, 
wwe remained under the protection of Thy feet, free from all ills, for a full year, 
which to us looked like a day and a night. By the favour of the muni I have 
become the ring which adorns Thy feet.” 

‘This episode has been closely imitated by Dandin in the Dagakumiracarita 
(L. p. 82 sq. ed. Mirw S.). Not only has he reproduced practically in all its 
details the story of the curse as we read it in the Glokasamgraha, but he has had 
the strange idea to utilize, taking it in its real sense, the final expression which, 
‘of course, is only figurative. I leave the reader to judge for himself. 

Prince Rajavihana has his feet bound by a silver chain, “And forthwith 
fell from his feet the silver fetters. White as a ray of the moon it was now a 
heavenly nymph who was flying respectfully round him. She put her hands to her 
forehead and said, ‘Sir, allow thy heart to melt in my favour. I am born of 
Somaragmi, My name is Suratamaajari, the heavenly beauty. One day, in the 
clouds, the allurements of a lotus attracted to my face a busy flamingo. ‘To drive 
it away I moved a little, and in so doing broke the thread of my necklace which 
dropped off. Just then on the Himavat, in a tank nearly dry, the great saint 
Markandeya was dipping and raising his head. In falling into the tank my 
pearls, by their fires, doubled the whiteness of his hair. ‘The ascetic startled by 
this accidegt, let fall his curse upon me: ‘Wicked one,’ said he, ‘be hereafter 
like a metal without brains!’ Yet, he allowed himself to be somewhat appeased. 
Bound for two months to the lotus of thy two feet, I shall thus complete the 
period of expiation and shall not be deprived of my senses! Such was his verdict, 
Having thus become, on account of a sin which was far from being a petty one, a 
chain, I was picked up by a descendant of Iksvaku on mount Camkara, He was 
the grandson of King Vegavat, the son of Minasayega, Vitagekhara, a celestial 
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. 
genius. { became his own ¢hing. Now he had, as a family foe, the Emperor of 
the Genii, the vigorous scion of the King of the Vatsas, Naravahanadatta, whom 
he had almost given up the hope of defeating single-handed.’”"* How at last 
she was tied to the feet of RAjavahana does not concern us here. It is clear that 
Dandin knew of the Brhatkath’ and that the’ text, which he was using, bore a 
resemblance, even verbal, to that of the Glokasamgraha. 

Without giving us an absolute certainty, our observations do certainly inspire 
us with a large amount of confidence in the accuracy of the Glokasamgraha, ° I 
propose then to consider as authentic the plan and the spirit, in which Budha- 
svimin has treated his subject, the social condition of the personages, the 
surroundings amidst which the adventures take place and, as a consequence, to be 
less suspicious of his accessory tales than of those of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha, 
‘Dheir character is in perfect harmony with the rest of the narration. For instance, the 
stories of Drdhodyama and of Kundamilika are much more appropriate to the 
subject than those of the two Brahmins in the Cashmerian version, (K.S.S., CIV, 
B.K.M,, 11) though their object seems to be more or less the same, that is, to show 
that a strong will is able to conquer fate, ‘The theoretical considerations in which 
they are framed in the Nepalese version are also much more instructive, for they 
coutain—if the word is not too ambitious—the philosophy of the whole work. 

But that Budhasvimin may have innovated a little in the detail of the adven- 
tures, and much, if one likes "to think so, in the style, is not unlikely, more 
‘especially, in the accessory tales, which are of a nature more vague than the frame 
story itself, It is difficult, as far as they are concerned, to decide with any 
amount of exactitude, as, most of the time, the material for comparison is 
lacking. Yet when it is possible, as in the story of Pifigaliki, it is still Budha- 
svamin, who seems more worthy of our confidence, the divergences in the Cashmerian 
version looking as if they were due, asin the frame story, to a wish to raise the 
social status of the personages and to render their adventures more noble. Still, 
Tam quite prepared to admit that Budhasviimin may have introduced details of 
his own. We have already seen that he makes one of his personages mention 
the name of Gupidhya, and I confess that it is difficult to trace back, as far as 
Gunidhya, the mention of a tantra like the Mahikilamata (XXI); but I do not 
believe that Budhasvimin has deliberately given to the Brhatkatha a common- 
place, even a vulgar character, which did not exist already in the original. 
Everything considered, it does not seem to me as if he had altered considerably 
either the plan or the subject. matter. 


CHAPTER II ° 
PLAN AND SUBJECT MATTER OF THE BRHATKATHA 




















‘The concordance between the Cashmerian abridgment and the Clokasamgraha 
and also between, at least, some parts of the Tamil version, allows us to reconsti- 
tute suficiently, with a minimum of hypothesis, the plan of Gupidhya, 
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‘The Introduction (Kathamukha) contained the history of the abdication of 
Gopila and Pilaka, preceded, perhaps, by some details of the reign of Pradyota- 
Mahasena (The Buddhist legends supply us with many particulars about him) ; 
then came the history of Avantivardhana, the whole having for consequence the 
visit of Naravihanadatta to the ryis, who put questions to the cakravartin. 
His answers were to remain secret, for a cakravartin commits a deadly sin and 
forfeits his throne if he narrates the story of his life: “‘Several misdeeds of which 
they themselves have been victims,” says the Kathasaritsigara (CXII, 5:8), 
“have ruined and made to fall rom their former splendour the old Emperors of the 
Vidyidharas, even the Jimiitavahana himself, He was king of the Vidyidharas ; 
the r3i Narada came to ask him the cause of his having been raised to the rank 
of cakravartin ; he recounted to him the gift of the “Tree of Abundance”, and 
that of his own body. It was that revelation of his own merits which made 
hhim fall from his rank.” ‘The Glokasamgraha tells us that Naravihanadatta hesi- 
tates to speak out: When questions were put to the king of the Vidyidharas 
by Kacyapa, terror dilated the pupils of his eyes and rendered his face colour- 
less. He thought within himself : ‘What mishap is befalling me? ‘hus, coming 
too near the fire through thoughtlessness, who could escape being burnt ?"— 
“This one also was passionately in love; it is also on account of her love that she 
has carried me away.” —"Who then, -eing in hisright senses, would dare relate all 
that before an assembly of gurus?’—" The foe I killed wasa hero, a hero also he 
who sought my protection.""—'"What hero would dare relate such tales of heroism 
before an assembly of heroes ?”—"‘IfI refuse to speak out the muni will curse me, 
in the other alternative, I commit a deadly sin! Better then the curse’”—(IV, 4-8), 
He is thus making up his mind to refuse to speak out when Gauri appears to him 
and calms his fears:—"' Those alone will hear him who have a right to hear, and 
each one will hear only what he is allowed to hear.” ‘The authenticity of this 
scene isattested, outside the Glokasamgraha, both by what remains of it in the 
Kathisaritsiigara and in the ujasamhéra of the Maiijari, and by the legend of 
Gunidhya which has its origin in it, ‘The introduction was normally divided 

into three parts: 
1. KathAmukh: 
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1. Gopatasamnyase, 
2. Pailakasamnyasa. 
8. Surasamatjari 

‘The Behatkathd, properly speaking, began here and was divided into large 
sections. ‘They have been called “lambhakas". That this peculiarity, faithfully 
preserved'by the Cashmerian Byhatkatha, goes much further back is made manifest 
tous by Subandhu, A passage, which is frequently quoted, from his Vasava- 
datti (Hall, pp. 110-116) contains an allusion to the /amblas of the Brhat- 
kathi:—aiti sudhidhatulerr brhatkathilambhair ® iva cilabhanjikopetair vpttair 














* Hall admits in his text the reading Brbatkathirambhair; in his Introduction (9. 20), he 
adopts the excellent reading-—lambbair~or lambbakair, which is given by two good manuscripts, 
especially F and D. > 5 
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joa’ saménavakakriditaib hariyithair ion samattacarayaib cugrtoasainysir iva 
sagavahstir balibhavanair iva sutalasamnivecair veenabhir upacobhitam.... Kusuma- 
puram nama nagaran. 

Before we explain that allusion, it is advisable to make clear the meaging of 
the word Zambia, Jambhaka. It is found also in the form, amduka, In the summary 
(upasambiira) which follows the Maiijari, in the Jambakasamgruha (No, 2), we read 
sometimes dambha, lambhuka (24, 25, 26), sometimes Lamba, lambaka (22, 23). 
‘The forms daméa (-hz) and Zambia (-ka) have a tendency to be mixed up. At 
first sight, both seem to be equally obscure, yet it is of great interest to be able 
to clear up their meaning. ‘The terms, used by Hindus, to denote the divisious of 
books, have not, with the possible exception of the words surgu and adhydya, a 
clear meaning and a general use like our own words cav/o, book or chapter. ‘The 
terms employed vary with each work and very often are explained only in that 
very work : Somadeva calls the sub-divisions of his poem “waves” (arama), 
because his book is an '* Ocean ”;Ksemendra in his, speaks of "* bunches" (guccha), 
because his book is a “bouquet”. Later on, the term, having become famous, 
together with the work which justified its use, became of current use, ‘Thus the 
word faramga has been taken by Kalhaya to designate the books of his Rijata- 
ngini “River of Kings”. When I see the chapters of Hargacarita called 
“ breathings” (uechedsa), I note that Bana,simply uses a term already used by 
Dandin in his Dagakuméracarita, When the same Dandin tells us that each 
chapter, of an Akhydyikd must be called wecivéset, must we conclude that the 
theorists have imposed the term before any author had the idea of using it ? Not 
at all. ‘The Indian "“oi/eavs”” have not acted differently from their French col- 
leagues. Itis from written works that they deduce the rule, but they are law-givers, 
always inclined to go more deeply into details, and not endowed with quite the 
same philosophical spirit! A work, which has become famous, is sufficient for 
them to fix the laws of a special style even in the minutest details. ‘They do not 
hesitate to open out, as it were, a new rubric in order to take into consideration a 
trivial divergence. ‘The complexity of this classification is due precisely to this 
exaggerated scruple, and to their incapacity to leave aside, in the work they study, 
individual peculiarities, in order to fix their attention only on general characteris- 
tics. I feel quite certain that each kind of style mentioned in the Indian “Arés 
Paetiques” is based on typical works, and that the rules laid down are able to give 
us some information on that very work. Dandin, in the passage already quoted, 
informs us that the books of a kathi are called Iambhaka; this means that this 
term was used for the first time in the Katha par excellence. One cannot find it 
difficult to admit that there are chances of that Kathi being that of Gupidhya. 

‘We must make a choice between the forms Jamba (-ka) and Jambha (-ka). 1 
do not know on what Brockhaus a, ‘p+ VIII) based himself in translating dembaka 
by Wore (eine Woge wie in engl. “a surge”), Considering the ordinary sense of 
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Jamba as %n adjéctive, one might understand by Zamdaka “a long sequel”, “*a 
series” ; but that meaning is too commonplace to be accepted. It could not 
contain any allusion to the title or to the subject matter of the poem. What is the 
ood then of using Zembata when one has at one’s disposal serga or adiyya? 
T have no use for Jambaka. 
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Lambha means “a conquest”, ‘The term rajyalambla is frequently used and 
is found several times in the Mahibhirata, ‘The meaning is the same as that of 
Jibha, Let us form an adjective with the suffix -ka: a chapter of a poem could 
then be called rajyalambhakantma sargah, vidyélanbhakanima  sargab, 
and soon, If we suppose a poem in which each book would recount a new 
conquest of the hero, the word -Zamb;aka would be found in the colophon of each 
one of them. It is evident that'the reader would soon get into the habit, in 
mentioning them, of omitting the word sargd and of speaking of the books by 
the dambaa, “the conquest” which is narrated there. ‘This is the explanation 
we have been in search of; the Brhatkathd recounts the successive conquests 
of Naravithanadatta. ‘The conquest of his numerous wives, the conquest of his 
‘empire—so many conquests, so many chapters, And this is the reason why the 
pedantic piety of Dandin has condemned all the future kathis to be divided into 
a certain number of “conquests”, though the hero may have conquered nothing. 
Let us go back now to Subandhw’s test. 











‘The term repmabhif is successively compared with brarkathalambhailh vrttai, 
Aariyithail, sugrioasainyaih and balibhavanait. Bach of these composite adjectives 
may have a double meaning according as it is connected with regmab/it or with the 
terms of comparison. ‘The general idea is that the mansions which Kusumapura, 





boasts of, coated with white stucco, are very fine to look at; each of the, 


adjectives must convey a pleasing idea. ‘The meaning of all is clear except that 
of calabhanjikoperais. Applied to houses this expression signifies adorned with 
small rwooden statues or with cariatides ; bot what does it signify when applied to 
the books of the Brhatkathi? ‘The commentators of the Vasavadattd give us 
each a different explanation. Givariima ‘Tripithin : edlabhadjika nayitavicerab— 
Jagaddhara: cilabhanjika vidyédhari—Narasimha: brharkathd pustakabhedat 
tatra cilabhanjikopakhyanam, 








Hall accepts Givariima ‘ripithin’s explanation and translates: “There is 
acity, known as Kusumapura, embellished with edifices, having, like the sections 
of the Brhatkatha, Gilabhafjiki (name of heroing).” We know now that no 
heroine in any version of the Brhatkathi bears that name. : 

Mr, Speyer * seems to accept Narasimha’s explanation: “There is in the 
Brhatkatha the episode of the cd/abianjikd.”” He does his best to identify that 
episode. In the book of Visamagila, in the course of the history of Thinthakarala, 
the audacious player (K.S.S., CXXI, 72 sq.) there is a mention of a celestial 
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nymph transformed into a cariatide (cé/abhanjiha). Possibly Subandhw has that 
story in his mind, From that hypothesis Mr. Speyer draws a very serious conclu- 
sion; he sees in it a proof that the Book of Visamactla already belonged to the 
Brhatkatha at the time of Subandhu, and that, consequently, it is very probably 
authentic; and though he never says so explicitly, I am inclined to believe that 
the impossibility of considering as very ancient a book whose hero is Vikramaditya, 
is one of the principal reasons which induce him to place Gunadhya in the fifth 
century. To me, the proposed identification is very problematic, First of all, 
the stories of celestial nymphs transformed into material objects ~ painting, statues, 
even chains on the feet—are not rare, T have only to recall the story of Manohara 
and of the yaksi in the Clokasamgraha (XXI) and that of Suratamaiijari in the 
Dagakumiracarita, ‘There may have been in the Brhatkathi tales of that kind, 
quite different from that of Thinihikarala, Besides, in the Kathdsaritsigara and 
the Maijari, not only is that tale outside the main story, but it is intercalated in 
another one, which itself is outside the story of Vigamacila, which again has nothing 
todo with the subject matter of the Brhatkathi, On the other hand, being of 
little interest and very commonplace as far as the style goes, the story does not 
deserve any notoriety. How can we believe that Subandhu, whose other allusion 
in the same passage bears on subjects known and familiar to the reader, may have 
had in view, in this one, a very commonplace episode of a tale, almost lost 
Among many others inan accessory part of tfle Brhatkathi? Can one really admit 
that the episode of “she cariatide” may have been famous as “the ornament 
of the Imbhaka of Vigamagila’”’? In reality, the argumentation of Mr. Speyer is 
based only on his idea that the Kathisaritsfignra is a faithful reproduction of 
the Brhatkathi. For myself, I do not believe that this opinion can he held 
after the proof that has been given of the accuracy of the Cashmerian Brhat- 
kathisnritsigara, 

Besides, the explanation of Mr. Speyer meets with another serious difficulty ; 
the pun on the words is of no value. ‘To have any value it would be necessary 
that the term calabhanjikd, like the other terms of comparison, should really 
be of double meaning, but it can mean only cariatides and has no figurative 
meaning. 

L, Von Man'kowski* understands by céilabhaajika the heroines who give their 
names to nine books in Somadeva and in Ksemendra ; the idea would be that they 
are like statues presiding over each /ambhaka, No doubt that explanation is very 
tempting, more so even than L. Von Man'kowski may have believed. If we except 
the Introduction, the section “Naravahanadattajanma, and the books relating to 
Udayana, all the surely authentic sections, of the Brhatkathi, bore thaame of a 
heroine, vidyidhari like Vegavati, or destined to become vidyadhari like Madana- 
manjukd, ‘That is the meaning of the commentator Jagaddhara ; cdlabhanjika 
vidyadhari, that is, “‘in the Brhatkathi, the célabhajikds ate the vidyddharis” 
This pun of Subandhu is all the more natural because, as a matter of fact, the 
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cdlabhanjthis, which adorned the palaces and temples were images of vidyddhatis, 
yaksipis and other female deities as one can see at Barhut and at Sinchi. 

‘Thus Subandbu not only shows that the appellation Jamihake is very an- 
cient, byt he confirms us in our opinion that each section of the Brhatkathi contain- 
ed one of the amorous conquests of Naravihanadatta, ‘This is another blow to 
the authority’of the Cashmerian version. 

It goes without saying that the use of the word Zamb/uka, as synonymous of 
section”, does not go back as far as Gupidhya ; it is through a later misuse of 
the word that the name of Zembsake has been applied to the sections narrating 
the history of Udayana, and that of his son's birth and also to the Introduction 
Most probably, Gupidhya was using the old term Adud, Besides, the existence 
of numerous sub-divisions isattested by the ‘Tamil version, the Glokasamgraha and 
the Maijari. 

‘The sargas of the Nepalese version do not coincide exactly either with all 
the great divisions or with all the small ones, Yet, we have seen that they are 
not divided in an arbitrary manner. We must seek for a trace of the larger 
divisions, (Jambhagas) in the care Budhasvimin has taken to group together several 
sargas under a common title, Vegurwflibha, Gandharcadaitalabha, ete, Within 
cach section, thus indicated, we ean distinguish as many primitive sub-divisions 
as there are sargas or parts of sargas, For instance, if we accept that idea, the 
section Gandharvadatti, which comprises three sargas, would have contained at 
the onset eleven sub-divisions, ete, Similarly, what remains to us of the Gloka- 
samgraha would have been divided into forty-two chapters. ‘This brings us nearer 
to the figure supplied by the Tamil Brhatkathi, if we take 
the relative importance of the lengthy episodes. Accordingly, the Brhatkathi had 
many chapters which were relatively short, following thus the old customs which the 
teaching of the Poetique was to sanction later on. Dandin (Kivytdarga I, 18) 
teaches that an epic poem must be divided into sargas of middling length. This 
is why this kind is called sargubanéha, Further on, he teaches that the parts of 
a katha are called "lambhas", but he does not deny the possibility of sub-divi- 
sions and gives us (28) to understand that the general rales given for the serga- 
dandha hold good for the Aathé. ‘The subdivisions were called kuvhd or déhyina, 
if we judge by the colophons of the Glokasangraha. 









































7 T wish to pot forth another explanation which tins occurred to me. 
it isa true one, tit may fond to some interesting remarks, 
Ta another sense, the word ilabhajitd gilapuspabhafjikt (ef. Kae. ad Pha. 
11,2,17 It, 3,109 + Vi, 2 79) dougnae like the words mddaiaaprapadhadjika, takabhagjita, 
games’ peculigr fo" the people "ol the. East” (privtin “hrigay@n, 
e" Giokasamraha (V, 156) sows us Udaya 
fnsof the. public garden” at’ Kaugambl, called 
for that ‘kind of gamed under the. tnateuction of Cathnika 
Elka is new, hot there iy no doubt ut thas a meaning simila tothe oiher words ofthe same 
5 WhesrNarasinina speaks of yilabhanjitopekhytine, 1 isnot impossible that he may hav 
belived in the existnce in the Brvatkath of at episode la which the game of the glZabh sAjihd 
f ie ball 
[G5 lit and Vt), Uraving the bow (G. Sx VI), the goveat (C-S., Vh making Ayuren with cat- 
Ovi leaves * patteacchedya” (G-8. 1X) 
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It is not easy to determine what Gupddhya had inserted in the first large 
sections concerning Udayana; that part is missing in the Glokasamgraha and 
altered in the Cashmerian Brhatkathd. ‘The Buddhist Jegends supply an abund- 
ance of particulars regarding Udayana, but, most likely, Grinddhya has net made 
use of all. ‘The first section contained the history of the birth and childhood of 
Udayana, ‘The Cashmerian aéridgmen’ has kept that section intact. It has 
become, in Ksemendra, the first gucehe of Book 2 and, in Somadeva, the 
“ taramgas” first and second of the same Book. On the’other hand, its authenti- 
city is made clear by the allusions made to it in the Gloknsamgraha, ‘The name 
self is preserved in Ksemendra, Sa/usridvita, ‘Then followed, if we are to be- 
lieve both the Cashmerian and ‘Tamil Brhatkathis, the section of Vasavadattd or 
of Ujjayint, then that of Lavinaka or of Padmivatl. Hut possibly before the two, 
or after the second, there may have been another section containing accounts of 
the amours of Udayana with other women, Viracité, Bandhumati, Kalingasend, 
Lastly, a section commenced with the events preceding the birth of Naravihana- 
datta (those are the sargas Pingalikd and Dohedasampidana of the Gloka- 
samgraha), It ended with the chapter of the birth. ‘Thus we have : 
Kinda If: Sahasranika (or Catanita?) 

wy ILL: Vasavadatta (or Ujjayini). 

IV: Lévdnae, 

a oY ? (Atagaitha?) 

vy VE Naravithanadattajanma (three sub-divisions at least.) 

Here commenced the history of Madanamaijuki's marringe, ‘That section 
bore the naine of the heroine; the five chapters, of which it is composed in 
Budhasvimin, have every chance of reproducing the primitive sub-divisions. 

Kinda VIL: Medanamanjudilambha, 
1. Fauvarajyabhiseha, 
2. Mrgayavihara, 
B. Pulinadarcana. 
4. Rathyasamlipa. 
5. (Madanamanjukilambhe,) 

We cannot doubt the accuracy of the Glokasamgraha and of the Cashmerian 
abridgment when they connect closely the section of Vegavati with that of 
Madanamaijuki. ‘The narration is compact and logical. Madanamaijuka is, to 
use aterm of the theatre, the ndvéaa of the drama. However unfaithful the 
hero may show himself later dh, it would be shocking, if, as soon as he has been 
wedded (0 her, he ran after new loves. Gupadhy« has not made that blunder, 
which might have been attributed to him, if we were to believe the Cashmerian 
versions, more especially, the Kathasaritsigara, ‘The first unfaithfulness of 
Naravahanadatta is unvoluntary ; Vegavati causes herself to be lofed only by 
borrowing the features of Madanamaiijuki, and the subsequent weaknesses of the 
hero somewhat find an excuse in the odyssey, which he undertakes in order to win 
back his first wife. Thus the work had the characteristics of a strong unity; all 
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the advertures of Naravihanadatta start from the abduction Sf Madanamaiijyka, 
and have for final object his reunion with her. Built up in this way the framework 
is strong, but it would be a vain attempt to search for the exact order of the parts 
which filled it up, What is certain is that it began with the “eonquest” of 
Vegavafi with three principal divisions, as supplied to us by the Glokasamgraha, 
Kinda VIL: Vegavatilambha, 

1. Udyainavicaya, 

2 Pegaattdarcana, 

3. (Vegavatilambhe,) 

Once Naravibanadatta has come down again to the earth, and been left to 
himself, his adventures, practically independent one from the other, ean form 
interchangeable blocks. ‘To find out the probable sequence we have no alterna- 
tive but to trust the Clokasamgraha—corroborated in part by the Cashmerian 
abridgment. 

We have then the sections: 

Kinda IX: Gandharvadaititanbha, 
X: Ajindvatilambhe, 
XI: Priyadareantlambha, 
I: Bhagirathayacolumbha, 

For the rest, that is at least fiveysixths of the whole work, we have nothing re 
maining but the Books Paiica and Mahdbhigeka of the Cashmerian Brhatkathé, 
and even they are certainly very incomplete. ‘Thus, of the seetion Priyuynerd- 
milambha, we have only the allusion which Subandhu makes to the heroine 
Priyafigueydimil It is therefore useless to attempt to give in detail the proper 
sequence of the several “‘lambhakas” 

‘This isto say that we have nothing to modify in our provisional conclusion 
(It Part, Chapter 1, 3) on the authenticity of the matters exclusively proper to 
the Cashmerian Brhatkathd. All the conclusions we considered open to suspi- 
cion remain so, and we may add that our suspicions have only become stronger. 
{ will make only one other remark. Given the plan of the Brhatkatha, itis impos- 
sible that the lengthy stories in which Naravihanadatta does appear, for instance, 
that of Gaktivega, that of Siiryaprabha, etc., hid alone formed themselves a 
Jambha, as we see in the Cashmerian Brhatkath’. ‘They must have been only 
sub-sections, as the story of Siinudisa is a sub-division of the Gandharradatiélam- 
bhaka, It follows that we must either consider them apocryphal, or see in them 
the most genuine remnants of Gunddhya’s Brhatkathd ; for the enormous dimen- 
sions which they have preserved in the Cashmerian collection forbid the hypo- 
thesis that they may have been abridged to a great extent. My opinion is that 
the first alternative is the true one, ‘The arguments which might be adduced 
in favour of their authenticity come in the long run to two:—allusions in the 
chapter of the Paigici of Hemacandra, and the incontestable literary. value of 
some portions. But we have already seen that, most likely, Hemacapdra has 
drawn his examples from the Cashmerian compilation ; as for the second argu. 
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mént, it is purely sentimental, and even has against it, as far at least as the 
Sitryaprabha is concerned, the fact that the book is not at all in the ordinary 
style of Gugidhya. 

Perhaps, we might show ourselves more lenient in dealing with the varts of 
esser dimensions like the Journey to the Couatry of Camphor and the Visit fo 
Vigan, more especially when, beyond doubt, they owe their origin to popular 
accounts of adventurous voyages. I have explained how they may have been 
eliminated by the first author of the abridgment, and then reintroduced by the sub- 
sequent compilators. 

Tam particularly struck by the fact that Naravahanadatta knows a mysterious 
nardyapastuti—all_ the versions agree on that point—like the holy man 
Narada in the Mahibhirata, It seems to me impossible that it should not be the 
same sdrdyay isfuti which he sings, according to Kgemendra and Somadeva, 
before the Visnu of the White Island, It is a serious presumption in favour of 
the authenticity of that last episode. ‘The first source is an account, already 
manipulated in a literary way, as explained before, of travellers who have been 
present, without understanding anything of it, during the sacrifice performed by 
a Christian community of the North-West. ‘The date may well go back as faras the 
beginning of the third centary, and consequently nothing prevents us. from 
admitting that Gunddhya, fond of relating extraordinary voyages, may have 
utilized a contemporary narration, which, Inter on, the compilers of the Muha- 
Dhirata may have made use of. I really believe that, in the Brhatkathi, the 
elimination of all details on the social status, and the worship of the followers 
of the Vispu of the White Island is due to the retouchers, as well as the inven- 
tion of the four apsaras given as a present to Naravihanadatta. 

No doubt, we shall be told that our criticism uses too frequently the word 
“perhaps”, and that it contains more queries than answers. I beg to be excused, if 
T am too scrupulous, I think I have a right to hold in suspicion nine-tenths of the 
Cashmerian Brbatkatha, and I have said s0. I have clearly declared certain parts 
to be apocryphal, the First Book, the Books of Visamagila of Padmivati, of Paficn- 
tantra, the tales of the Vampire. For the rest, I have always given reasons for my 
suspicions, It would have been easy for me to afirm where I have only expressed 
doubt ; but my object has been to conceal nothing, whether for or against my thesis. 
In such matters, I believe that absolute conclusions must be baged only on facts. 
Sentimental reasons, however decisive they may appear, simply help to make a 
choice between the different hypotheses, but cannot impose that choice without 
any restriction. 1 have no doubt as to the plan of the Brhatkathi, because there 
I base my conclusions on positive proofs ; but I cannot be so affirmative with regard 
to the subject matter. ‘The plan of the Brhatkathi is not original. It reminds us 
of the plan of the Ramayana. As Rima sets out, without any other help but that 
of his brother Laksmana, to recover Siti, and finds allies on the way, so Naravit 
hanadaita sets forth with Vegavati, and soon having lost her, but having found 
again his faithful Gomukha, thanks to his lucky star, he gains for himself valuable 
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alliances‘one by one. ‘Their adventures bear no other resemblance to each other ; 
only the beginning and the end are somewhat alike, Rama sees the end of his 
trials, and regains his throne the day he finds Siti, so does Naravahanadatta obtain 
togethgr the Empire and Madanamafjuké, As ‘Siti has preserved herself pure 
against Ravapa, so Madanamafjuki has resisted all the attempts of her abductor 
Manasavega. Ihave no doubt that Gunidhya has knowingly drawn inspiration 
from the Rimiyaga, His originality is not in the plan, but in the way he has 
filled it up. ‘The Ramfyaya is the Epopee of kings and Brahmins ; the Brhatkatha 
that of merchants, seafaring men, and artisans. Valmiki borrows his heroes from 
national legends and ole myths, Gunddhya from local legends, and from accounts 
of fairy travels to the country of Enchanters, when it is not from his own sur- 
roundings. ‘The Supreme God is not Civa or Visyu, it is Kuvera, king of 
treasures and patron of merchants, He places on the throne of the Enchanters, 
in the dignity of the Universal Emperor, a petty prince who had been roaming 
about the world, and who had not considered it a disgrace to become the chief of 
4 guild in Benares ; as for the Sita of this éowrecais Raima, she was not born in a 
royal palace, but in the house of a cougtesan, It is in all these details that we 
rust look for the real originality of Gupiihya. 

















CHgPTER IV 
SOURCES OF THE BRHATKATIN 
‘TUE personages to whom the Legend of the Buddha assigns a part in the history 
of the Master, have not got the epic relief of the Brahmanic heroes. When they 
fare monks their monastic character condemns them to attain pre-eminence only by 
edifying acts; if they are laymen, they can fill up only secondary parts. Besides, 
it is very seldom that they are presented as interesting in themselves. It is simply 
in the interest of the exposition that they are made to come in—when it is neces- 
sary to explain under what circumstance such teaching has been delivered or such 
formality prescribed. Kings and grent Iny personages are relegated to the second 
plan, at an enormous distance from the Buddha and éven of the holy members of 
the community. ‘The real heroes of the vast Epopee are the monks; at the arriére 
‘Alan the people, among whom itis of no importance whatever, to make a distinction 
between kings and merchants, between noble men and giidras. In fact, the people, 
if we understand the word in its narrow sense, hardly appear in the legend, 
though this does not mean that the princes and nobles occupy a prominent place 
in it; Bimbisira, though treated with great honour, fs not given a more honourable 
part to play than Anithapindika, The favourite personage ordinarily belongs 
to the middle classes, it isa man well educated, intelligent, having always a great 
regard for (ruth, generally a rich merchant; instances are numerous. Often also, 
those whos¢ intelligence and moral perfections are praised are not, properly 
speaking, men of low caste, but people out of the ordinary run of life, sons of a 
servant maid, like the merchant Piirna, or sons of a courtesan like the physician, 
Fivaka, abandoned at his birth and picked up on a dynghill. Visibly, the edifying 
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narratives are not at all for the exclusive use of the superior classes, but are meant 
for a mixed public, that very public, who enjoys the fables of the Jataka, which 
have their origin in a popular stock of stories, adapted without any effort and 
developed by Buddhism, When kings and princes appear on the scene, their 
adventures remain in the fow bourgeois, and are more suitable to comedy and tales, 
than to epic poetry. In any case, it should be inconceivable that, in the public 
admiration, they should be allowed to compete with the monks. ‘This is the 
reason why the great personages who appear in the Buddhist Legend have not 
been assigned, in the works of the classical period, a part to be compared with 
that of the Brahmanical heroes. ‘They have been able to find a place for them- 
selves only in works meant for the monks, We may attribute this to religious 
reasons, but, no doubt, there were also literary ones, and we can very well admit 
that those personages could hardly be considered worthy to have a place in epic 
poetry. 

Among those, the best known is Udayana who owes his fame to Gupidhya. 
‘To draw from an unexploited store, to surround Udayana and his son with the same 
lustre, with which epic poetry of former ages had surrounded a Rama or an Arjuna, 
to make the narrated events take place ina mixed world of bourgevis and thauma- 
turges, according, to the favourite formula of Buddhism, /ha/ was the first originality 
of Gupadhya, and that very originality was,when Buddhism declined, to be fatal 
to him, I do not affim, by any means, that he was himself a Buddhist. He may 
hhave been, but his work is far from being sectarian ; its characteristics are secular 
and independent, In Nepal, the Brhatkathi has been considered as Givaite, and 
not Buddhist. Gupidhya is not mentioned in the Svayambhfipurina, ‘The 
Brhatkaths is Buddhist only in a literary sense, in the subject matter, the heroes, 
‘their surroundings, and the manner the subject has been dealt with, much more 
than in the doctrine, No doubt, the Upanisads are laughed at, the 
(Kapilikas) behave, without exception, as rascals and drunkards. 
appears on the scene, honest people are warned to look after their purse! The 
Jainas themselves, underan appearance of great austerity, are represented as given 
‘up tounbridied sensuality, Those jokes, peculiarto the Glokasayngraha, supposing 
that Budhasvimin is not responsible for them, are scattered here and there, and 
fon the whole are of a trifling nature. On the other hand, from Sigaradatta and 
Buddhavarman one might come to the conclusion that it is the Buddhist who 
isa rascal. In short, those were current jokes, and they do not give us a right 
to see in Gupiidhya, beneathethe poet, a polemist or a doctor. Yet one thing 
is certain, namely, that in his work there are traces of a latent and undeniable 
Buddhism. 5 

No less striking is the local colouring in the Rrhatkath’. Kaugdmbi, its 
gardens, its festivals, its streets, its river—the Yamuni full of samdbanks, and 
crossed in a ferry boat—the wood of the serpents, and the yatri which 
takes place every year, everything is describéd with an original touch. When 
Gunidhya mentions, the Bhadravati gate or the garden of “antelope skins,"” and 
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recounts the legends connected with them, it is easy to believe that he relates lofal 
traditions, When he explains through what street the carriage passed that took 
Gomuakha from the royal palace to the house of Kalifigasend—a narrow street, 
then thy market place, then a locality full of gardens and villages—the itinerary 
does not strike one as being fanciful. It is easy for the reader to guess, before 
the harmless Gomukha does it,-to what ‘temple of wit"? he was being driven. 
‘Those details of a strictly local interest had every chance of disappearing in the 
several retouchings and, as a matter of fact, the Clokasangraha is the only work 
which has preserved them, 

Udayana himself is a local hero, It is with him as with Pradyota, Bimbisira 
and Prasenajit, All those are personages belonging to the particular folklore of 
each city, ‘Their legend has gained a certain amount of universality, though far 
inferior to that of the epic heroes of Brahmanism, only because it has been 
utilized in the legend of the Buddha; still it is not specifically Buddhist, and 
it is very probable that only bit by bit it has found its way in Buddhist * 
books. When a community became flourishing in a part of the country, its ambition 
‘was to invent a legend, to show that the local heroes of each city had been in relation 
with the Master, It amalgamated the several legends and the Buddha was given 
part to play in stories which, at first, had nothing Buddhistic in them. ‘The 
countries which, beyond doubt, the Byddha had never visited found easy means to 
satisfy the local vanity by pretending that they had had the Buddha in their 
midst at least as a Bodhisattva | A 

When we speak of the Buddhistic sources of the Brhatkatha, we do not pretend 
in any way that Gunddhya has used the legends in the written form in which they 
haive reached us ; that js, manipulated for the use of the Faithful alone, but that he 
has studied them in the original, and in the very places where they had developed 
themselves. Drawing the first material of his work from the traditions of 
Kaugimbi, enriching it with allusions to local events and monuments, Gupadhya 
has been, to a certain extent, a poet "* de clacher™ 

‘The text tells us repeatedly that each local feast was attended by a great 
concourse of visitors of every description, pilgrims, merchants—a public composed 
of ordinary people, whom strolling singers amused with epie accounts, illustrating 
the glory of the local sanctuary, of the local saint or hero, Patafijali informs us, 
as we have seen kefore, how the names of those singers were formed according to 
the song which was their speciality. I believe that the Brhatkatha was composed 
to he recited or sung before the crowds, which were, attracted to Ujjayini by the 
feast of the Udakadinaka, and to Kaugambi by the yatrd of the Nagavana, It 
was said that the Udakaddnaka had been instituted to appease the waves of 
Afigiraka: could there be a better occasion to relate—and if need be to 
amplify—the legend of his descendants, Pradyota, Gopila, Avantivardhana! At 
Kaugdibf, the Nigavana, at the time of the yearly yatr, had been the seene of 
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thé first amorous adventures of Naravahanadatta; could there be a better story, 
to keep there, a few days longer, for the profit of the priests and of the merchants, 
the public who had come in crowds to attend that yt? * 








Kaugimbi was outside that part of the country which saw the birth of Beddhism 
though not very far on the west. ‘The Legend makes the Buddha, on his return 
from the country of the Mallas, sojourn there in’ the garden Ghosita, In former 
times monks were found there in great numbers ; Kaugimbi is mentioned along 
with Campa, Benares, Rajagcha, Gravasti and Saketa, among the cities where 
Ananda asked the Buddha to select the place of his demise, becnuse in them were 
many of his followers who would look carefully after his obseauies. ‘That shows 
that very early, even during the life of the Buddha, Buddhism had taken root in 
that region, Kaugimbi was on the left bank of the Yamuni, about thirty miles from 
the confluence of that river with the Ganges, but at some distance from the river 
itself. One had to pass it, when going from Rajagrha to Ujjayini. Tt 
‘that Jivaka returning to the Magadha, after having cured Pradyota of Ujja 
joined by Kaka, who was riding the she-elephant Bhadravatika. Very early 
Buddhism followed towards the south-west, in its expansion, the way traced by the 
caravans, the main road which led from Pataliputra (Patna) to Baharukaccha 
(Barygaza). ‘The region of which the stlipa of Barhut a little more to the 
south-west may be considered the centre, wa that which, very likely, witnessed a 
large expansion of the Buddhist Church and its pretension to universality. 























It is precisely along that same road that Gundghya places the several halting 
places in the career of his heroes, before he endows them with supernatural powers, 
and sends them to wage war in the mysterious Himalaya: Ujjayini, Kaugimbi, 
Benares, Rajagrha, and more towards the east, Camp’. ‘Those were the places 
which must have been familiar to his readers, if they had travelled themselves, or 
at least listened to the accounts of travellers. Guniidhya did not carry his reader 
all at once into an enchanted world, even when he led the personages of his “ Great 
Story” to other parts of India, to Tamralipti, a wealthy city, where, Hiouen-T'sang 
tells us, abounded merchandises, rare and precious, whence coasters set. sail 
to the Coromandel Coast, where lived the fishers of pearls, to the Pandya country 
from where caravans brought bales of cotton, ‘The scene where he places those 











“adventures is not at all devoid of reality. Gunddhya himself must have frequent- 


ly resorted to the caravansarails he met with along that high vay. Even when 
the places mentioned do not reveal such precise geographical knowledge, they do 
not appear altogether imaginaty, for instance the Land of Gold (Indo-China, if 
wwe judge by the direction the sailors follow) and its difficult passes,“which one 
crosses on the back of goats, just as, according to Tavernier, baggage was carried 
across the passes of the Himilaya.t 











"Mr. J. Bédier has in a similar manner explained the origin of the French “ Chansons de 
geste” (Fes légendes épiques, Recherches sur la fornation des Chansons de gestes, 1). 
t In. Lévi, Le Népal, I, p. 97. 
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Lasfly, when the framework is distinctly a work of imagination, the infen- 
tions or borrowings of the author of the Brhatkathi are of that kind which pleases 
childish imaginations, fond of accounts of extraordinary voyages. It is the Cri- 
kuiija, solitary, which: lifts its diamond summits in the midst of a lonely sea, It 
is the Isle of the Forests where King Spring and his son Prince Charming, whose 
ministers bear the names of shrubs, spend their lives in distilling perfumes. 

‘The Brhatkathi addressed itself to a large popular public, It bears deeply 
the mark of a certain class of hearers, of a particular region of India, and, in the 
sense we have explained before, of a special religion, 

‘THE LEGEND OF PRADYOTA 


At the same time as Buddha, say the Tibetans, were born four sons of kings, 
who coming into this world illumined the regions of the horizon : *'at Gravasti, 
Prasenajit, son of Brahmadatta : at RAjagrha, Bimbisira, son of Mahipadma ; at 
Ujjayini, Pradyota, son of Anantanemi ; at Kaugimbi, Udayana, son of Gatanika. t 
‘Phe four of them appear as secondary personages in the Legend of the Buddha, 
Gupidiiya has made use of the history of the last two. For the reason I have 
mentioned above, the Brhatkath’ must be considered, in that respect, as a source 
of original information, not so reliable as the others on account of its literary 
pretensions, yet independent of them all. 

In the Cashmerian Brhatkathd, Pradyota is king of Magadha, and father of 
Padmivati, second wife of Udayana, In the Glokasamgraha, Padmivati is repeat. 
edly called the “ Magadha woman", but her father’s name js not mentioned. ‘The 
name Pradyota in the Gtokasamgraha coupled with the word Mahiisena, isthe name 
of Visavadattd’s father, It is the Mahisena of Ksemendra, the Candamahixena 
of Somadeva, ‘Thesurname, Mahisena, is frequently met with. Several kings 
have borne it, ‘The appellation Pradyota individualises the personage. He is 
called Cundapradyota (Caydapajjota) in the A(jhakatha of the Dhammapada, in 
the Pali Jataka and in the Kandjur; Harga (Priyadargiki 6, 11 Cappetler) calls 
im Pradyota as does Budhasvimin. ‘The epithet cayda (the choleric) added to 
his name is due to the fierceness of his temper.t We read in the Kandjur,§ which 
agrees with the Mila-Sarvastivida-Vinaya of the Chinese recension. || 

“At the time when Gakyamuni attained supreme knowledge the son of king 
Anantanemi, Pradyota, was anointed king of Ujjayini. He possessed an ele- 
phant, Nadagiri pa she-elephant, Bhadravatl; a camel, Sigarapida ; a horse, 







































* Schiefner Tibetische Lebensdeschreibumg Cikyamunig, ps 235. 

+ Gatantka is the father of Udayana in the D.K.C.S., his grandfather ia the K.S.S. and the 
BM. 

$ In the Cashmerian Byhatkatha it is Durgi (Candi) who gave him the name of Capgamaht- 
sena because, in order to curry favour with the goddess, he had eut off and burnt up bits of his own 
flesh. (K.8.Sq X1, 40; BKM, 2, 11, 24.) 

§ Schiefner, I. c.,1 54. 

|| The concordance has been brought to my notice by Mr. S, Lévi; Mr. Sakaki has gonfirmed 
it—Cf. also Huber '“Btudes de litterature bouddhique, ss iu Divydvadine, Bul. de) 
Pe. franc, d'Ext, Orient (1906, junvemars).” p. 24%, dn tig & party 
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Celakantha and a méssenger, Kika, ‘The elephant, Nadagiri, could run & the rate 
of 100 yojanas, the camel, Sigarapida of 70, the horse, Celakagtha of 50, the 
messenger, Kaka of 20, As the king was living in great luxury he became 
subject to sleeplessness, due to the humours in his body not being in proper order. 
He could not bear any kind of oil, but was addicted to inebriating drinks. “So he 
was not able to drink the oils ordered by his medical advisers, even when extracted 
from the most excellent substances, As his wives, the princes, the ministers, 
and the courtiers were advising him to take a remedy of that kind, he got into 
a still greater rage and threatened that, if any one dared to mention the word aif 
in his hearing, he would have his head cut off, As that state of sleeplessness was 
continuing, he used to spend the first part of the night with his wives, during the 
‘the second part be inspected his elephants and his horses and during the third’ 
he would go round and inspect his sentries. Ifa sentry did not answer the first 
call he was forgiven, also if he did not answer the second one, but if no answer 
was given to the third call, the sentry had his head cut off; that is why people 
got into the habit of calling him—Candapradyota (Pradyota the choleric). 
Pradyota acted on the idea of making his women act as sentries ; after a certain 
time they refused to keep guard any longer ; it was not their business, they said, but 
that of the princes. ‘These passed on that dangerous duty to the ministers, the minis- 








ers to the soldiers and these again to the town people, who were forced to keep guard 
in turn, ‘The turn comes to the son of a groger, who afraid that he might go to 
sleep, hires the services of a neighbour, a man from Gandhira, On the promise of 





five hundred Karsipanas, the Gandhara man agrees to act as sentry in his place, 
Before going on duty, he gives a fine treat to the king’s servants, and from them 
obtains useful information about the king's habits. ‘They also promise to wake 
him up if he falls asleep. ‘They keep their word and at the third call of the king, 
the man is able to answer.” 

“ Who is on sentry go? 
what art thou thinking of ?” 








“1, the Gandhara.""—The king asks : “* Gandhiira, 
‘The Gandhara, who was an acute man and who 








knew the stories of the world, answered: “I am thinking of what the world thinks.”” 
‘The king asks:—" Gandhara, what does the world think ?”—" Sire, that a living 
owl, with or without feathers, weighs the same amount, if put in the scale, and 








this every one considers as wonderful.”"—"' Is it possible ?"— “‘ Sire, I will show 
thee.” —The Gandhara brings an owl, weighs it with the feathers before the king’s 
eyes, weighs it again with feathers plucked. ‘The weight istexactly the same. 
‘The king asks the Gandhdra,"* How is that?”—" Sire,” he replies, “the reason 
is that the feathers are full of air.”—"Gandhara,” says the king, “thou art an 
acute man!” * 

Eleven times the Gandhara mounted guard, eleven times the king obtained 
from him cunning replies to embarrassing questions *. 








+ Note the eighth : Why does a man weigh less dead than alive ? Because a demon has carried 
away the vital fore —The same answer is given, but F do not see'in what sense, to the ninth 


‘question ; Why cannot the whole earth, removed when digging a grave, be put back into it ? 
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He then said, “As thou seemest to know everything tell me the cause of 
my slecplessness."—" Sire, I will tell thee if thou assurest me of impunity. ""— 
“Speak out, I assure thee of impunity.”"—" Sire, thou wast born of a sin.” 
“Gandhira, how darest thou to be thus impertinent to me?”—" Sire, do not 
speak thus, how could I be impertinent to the king. Sire, [am going to show 








thee that I have said nothing impertinent." ‘* All right, Gandhira,”” 
‘The Gandhira dug out a pit, filled it up with dry cow-dung, prepared a bed 
and said to the king : "Sire, lie down on that couch to sleep." ‘The king laid 


down on the couch and at once fell asleep. When he woke up the Gandhiira 
said to him—"'Sire, art thou convinced now?”—The king seeing that the 
Gandhiira was right, went to the women’s apartments, where in answer to his 
questions, his mother confessed that he had been born of a sin, * 

‘The king thought within himself : ‘''Phis Gandhara is a cunning fellow. He 
knows who I am, but I have pledged my word not to punish him. I cannot either 
Kill him or have him killed. I will make him a present and banish him ‘from the 
country.” He then gave him five hundred karsipanas and sent into banishment, 
An irregular birth, from Singhalese sources, accounts both for his cruelty, and his 
repugnance for oil. Having preserved, better than the Miila-Sarvastivida-Vinaya, 
the natural character of the story, they represent Pradyota as having been born of 
4 scorpion. t . 

‘The continuation of the narrative in the Kandjur relates the cure of Pradyota 
by the physician Jivaka. ‘The story of Jivaka is well known through the southern 
traditions,t but in the northern accounts it is Pradyota and not Jivaka, who is the 
central figure of the story. Schiefuer$ is of opinion that a Pradyota cycle was 
formed, in grouping together fragments borrowed from some other stories. ‘Thus 
from the Jivaka’s story would have been borrowed only the episode of Pradyota’s cure, 

It agrees with the southern version, but in order to link it with the episode of 
the Gandhira, which precedes it, jaundice mentioned in that version has been 
replaced by sleeplessness. Pradyota makes up his mind to send for Jivaka, because 
he understands that his illness has a deep seated cause. ‘The rest does not present 
any particularity worth noticing, except that Jivaka running away on Bhadravatiki 
(Nadagiri according to Hardy) is overtaken by Kika mounted on Nadagiri. 
‘This detail sets off better the parallelism of that account with that of Udayana 
pursued by Gopaita. 

Later on, we are told of the origin of the holy man Mahakityayana, and how, 
when an epidemic was raging at Ujjayini, his presence alone caused the scourge 
to diminish by half, Pradyota put to the test Brahmins and monks on the 
question of sensuality. It js an ascetic tournament in which the monks are ensy 

band has b 


















‘Some erude and unnecessary details have been left out. (Translator.) 





t Hardy, A manual of Faddhism, p. 244. . 
{ The account is easily accesible in Kern, Hist, du bouddh, dans inde, 1, 122-134. 
$e, p. TV. aa: te 
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a ffiend of Mahikatyiyana, sells her hair to procure for her mother the means 
to offer hospitality to the holy man and to his five hundred disciples. 

‘The holy man brings that fact to the notice of the king, who weds the maiden 
under the name of Cinta, It is she who becomes the adoptive mother of fopila, 
Pradyota’s son by the wife of a merchant whom he had seduced. 

Follows now a long section which, though at first sight it does not seem to 
have any connection with the Byhatkatha, yet is worth analysing. 

Puskarasirin, king of Taksagili, is waging war on Pradyota, who is defeated, 

Whilst his ministers shut themselves up in Ujjayini, he makes for the hills. 
A ryot Ghrina gives him hospitality without knowing who he is, Meanwhile 
Puskarasarin is threatened in his own kingdom by the Pandavas, After several 
incidents he raises the siege and returns to ‘Taksagild. Pradyota himself returns 
to Ujjayini, after having invited his host and his wife to pay him a visit. ‘They 
will have only to ask, at the gate of the city, for Bahvagva, ‘The time of a great 
festival, probably the adakedinaka, makes travellers crowd into the city. ‘The 
ryot’s wife is anxious to see the feast—splendid opportunity to pay the promised 
visit to Bahvagva, ‘The guard at the gate, from whom they inquire for the house 
of their friend, takes them to the Palace. Pradyota welcomes them with great 
magnificence, and, as he has had an occasion to appreciate the determined 
character of Ghrdipa, he keeps him as his minister, under the name of Bharata, 
Itis not without great difficulties, that the new dignitary is able to overcome 
the jealousy of his colleagues and the public malignity which cannot forgive him 
his sudden elevation, but his cunning, his perseverance and the favour of Pradyota, 
who goes so far as to wash his feet in the presence of his courtiers, end by 
strengthening his authority. 
1 Pradyota was of a very licentious temperament. One day he hears of the 
beautiful courtesan Bhadrikel ; in the evening he goes to her house, offers her five 
hundred karsipanas. He is made welcome. ‘The courtesan orders one of her 
maids to look after him. Thereupon arrives another visitor. In those circum 
stances the courtesan used to get the first one murdered in order not to lose the 
benefit of the second, ‘he servant maid is moved with pity for the king, who 
is-vo young and so handsome. She is in tears. The king questions hor. . She 
reveals the danger. There is no way to escape as the house has only one door, 
and the executioners guard it. In spite of all those precautiong, the king makes 
good his escape through a cesspool. While he is in the act of escaping a 
neighbour, skilful in the art of divination, is reading in the stars that the king 
is in danger, and then out of it, and is communicating his observatiens to his 
wife, ‘The king hears him. On his return to the palace Pradyota summons all the 
soothsayers. ‘What has happened to me during the night?” he asks. ‘They all 
reply: "What must happen to a king who has been anointed with ‘the sacred 
rites and who rules in conformity with the law.” Pradyota then sends for the 
Brabmir: who replies without any fear according’to the truth. Pradyota gives him 
then all the presents he may desire and appoints him his chaplain, 
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Another amorous adventure of the king’ which is, of less interest.—Bharata, 
having defeated the Pandavas, brings back hostages, amongst whom @ young git} 
covered with ulcers, at whose sight Pradyota manifests his horror, Bharata 
attends,to her, cures her and adopts her for his daughter giving her the name of 
‘Tira, “He succeeds so well that the king seeing her beautifully decked out, 
playing a ball game, falls in love with her, submits himself to all her fancies, 
oes so far as to catry her on his back as it he were a horse, Meanwhile the 
purohita recites formulas and & musician plays on a lute. 

We need not be detained by the quarrels between Bharata and the chaplain. 
We come now to a section in which Gopila appears on the scene, His father 
has entrusted him fora week with the kingly functions ad interim. ‘The young 
man shows @ scandalous indulgence for those guilty of adultery, ‘The King 
wishes to put his son to the test; he manages that his daughter-in-law should 
misbehave herself with a merchant, but Gopiila cannot be jealous as he remembers 
his anterior existence. She was then married to a chief of caravans, Not 
satisfied with making free with the five hundred brigands, who had assassinated 
her husband, she caused through jealousy all the women, who were sharing her 
captivity to be thrown into a well, where they perished, , 
his story related by Gopiila and a new experience made by Pradyota of 
the frailty of feminine virtue, give him food for reflection, How could he keep 
in his harem so many women when a hunter has not been able to keep only one 
in the heart of the forest? He then gives all his women leave to roam at night at 
their sweet will, till they hear the sound of the drum, All avail themselves of 
that permission except Ginti. 

“When Udayana, King of Kaugimbi, had heard of the permission given 
by Candapradyota, he said to Yaugandhara: ‘The King Capdapradyota has 
iiven leave to the women of his court to be out at night. Iam going to see how 
that works."” “King Caydapradyota”’ replied Yaugandbara, “has been for a long 
time thy adversary and mortal enemy. If thou goest to Ujjayini and meetest him, 
there might be danger for thee.” ‘The king replied, “:Among men there are some 
who can boast of daring, I will go. Zou canst remain here." —" I€ the king is 
so anxious and if he knows no fear, let him go but it is natural for me to feel some 
apprehension.”—King Udayana, being very licentious, did not heed the words of 
Yaugandhara but, set out for Ujjayini.* ‘There, ‘Tiri, the young Pandavi, saw 
him but was well Sble to look after herself. At the sound of the drum she went 
away after informing him of the ordinance of the king, but before going she 
managed ta, steal Udayana’s ring, 

‘The ring reveals to Pradyota the audacity of Udayana, Bharata undertakes 
to settle the business, Meanwhile Udayana, who has returned to Kaugimbi, 
resolves to snake a new attempt, but this time Yaugandhara accompanies him. 
‘They put up in a house which Bharata, who has heard of the adventure, causes 
to be surrounded. ‘The cunning Vaugandhara disguises Udayana into a ‘servant 
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maid. He makes good his escape. Pradyota who can do nothing against 
Yangandhara, who after all has done only his duty as a good servant, turns 
against the clumsy Bharata and threatens him with death, if he does not capture 
Udayana. Bharata causes a notice to be issued to the effect that the elephant, 
Nadagiri, has run away. Meanwhile some artisans have fashioned a huge 
mechanical elephant capable of hiding five hundred men ints inside, Bharata takes 
automaton to Kaugimbi. Udayana under the impression that the animal is 
Nadagiri, comes with an army to capture it. ‘The elephant runs away. ‘Then, 
just in time, it is remembered that Udayana knows some secrets to tame elephants, 

‘he army is sent away and the king alone approaches the animal in playing on a 
lute, He is captured and taken prisoner to Ujjayint 

Pradyota orders Bharata to put him td death, ‘The minister replies: “ Sire, 
the king knows the art of taming elephants; if we kill him, the art disappears, 
Let him first teach that art to some one and we shall then put thy order into 
execution.” ‘The king replied: “If it is so, Bharata, let him teach thee that 
wonderful art.” “In that ense,” said Bharata, “he will become my master and 1 
cannot become the murderer of my master.”” 

* Bharata suggests that Udayana should teach Pradyota's daughter, Visava- 
atta, The master and the pupil are separated by a curtain; they must not sce 
each other as the sight of the prisoner, she®has been told, would be mortal for 
her. Yaugandhara is becoming anxious. Is the king still alive? He sends his 
sister, Kaficanamala, for information. Under the disguise of a beggar woman, 
Kaflcanamils succeeds in entering Ujjayini, hears that the king is not dead, but 
that he is teaching Vasavadatti the art of taming elephants. By some means 
or other she contrives to see the king and his pupil. She reveals to the pupil’ the 
identity of the master, VAsavadatti draws up the curtain and falls in love with 
him, Kavicanamald manages a meeting between them ; both are in love with each 
other, and Yaugandhara, apprized of the fact, comes to Ujjayini, under the name 
‘of Vasantaka, and plays the part of a mad man, Vasavadatti opens her heart to 
Udayana expressing the wish to elope together. On the advice of Udayana, she 
informs her father that she knows the theory of managing elephants, what she 
needs is a few practical lessons, She obtains permission to go for rides with 
Udayana, both mounted on Bhadravati. ‘They get into the habit of going out and 
coming in at all hours. Meanwhile they avail themselves of that freedom to 
arrange with Vaugandhara a plan of escape, ‘The minister, thanks to his simu- 
lated madness, is able to pfocure, without awaking suspicion, some elephant 
excrements, which he deposits in two places on the road to Kaugatibi. When 
everything is ready, Udayana and Vasavadatta, accompanied by Yaugandhara and 
is sister, mount Bhadravati and escape together. In the evening Pradyota, not 
seeing his daughter return, begins to feel anxious. Bharata discovers the plot 
and starts in pursuit of the fugitives, mounted on Nadagiri. ‘The elephant loses 
time in smelling the exerements that have been left on the road, so that, when it 
reaches the frontier of the country, Bhadravati has already crossed it. Udayana, 
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having attained his object, reveals his cruel nature, He is imBatient tobe revemg- 
ed on Pradyota, and he will have no peace till he has him as his prisoner, and is. 
able to force him to learn the trade of a weaver. Visavadatta, becuminig acquaint- 
ed with his intention, loses her regard for him. Yaugandhara sets out for 
Ujjayint under the disguise of a chief of caravan and making use of Pradyota’s 
licentious temperament, makes him fall into an ambush. Now, Pradyota is a 
prisoner in his turn, taken to Kaugimbi and reduced to the condition of a weaver. 
Udayana is cruel enough to show him to Vasavadatt, when he is leaving the 
weaving room. She says not a word, but swears to herself to avenge her father. 
She contrives to have him set at liberty and taken him back to Ujjayini. She then 
devises an atrocious revenge. She pushes Udayana into a deep pit where he is 
devoured by ferocious dogs. ‘The ministers have her punished by burning her alive. 














‘The rest of Pradyota’s history, in the Kandjur, has characteristics more clearly 
Buddhist. It needs not detain us long, as it has fewer points of contact with 
the Byhatkatha, Pradyota causes five hundred witches and eighty thousand Brahmins 
tobe put to death, He had a dream which lying Brahmins interpret against him, but 
which is interpreted in his favour by the holy man Mahakityfiyana, That makes him 
heap favours on the Buddhist church, ‘The last episode completes, one might say, 
his moral transformation, He has a quarrel with Gintd. She flings a plate’at 
his head, and cuts his head open. He fears for his life and orders the guilty wife 
to be put to death, Bharata is too ciinning to put that order into execution, He 
simply hides the queen away, Soon, the wrath of the king is appeased, and he 
asks for his favourite wife, ‘This is the occasion of a long and moving dialogue 
between himself and Bharata, At the end, Pradyota is appeased, becomes 
considerate, wise and good. He is too happy to hear that Gant is alive, and to 
be able to forgive her. He does not deserve any longer the name of Candapra- 
dyota! 




























there is no doubt that a pious hand has manipulated that story. ‘The moral 
effect of the successive adventures has been graduated with great skill. Pradyota 
was sensual and choleric, ‘The first episode shows him to us under the traits of 
‘an abominable tyrant. Little by little, I will not say that his soul becomes purer, 
but he becomes, with each new adventure, less unjust and above all, he under- 
stands better the vanity of sensual objects. He is, in fine, more able to under- 
stand the Buddhist law. The atrocities of the beginning are wiped out by the 
clemency of the ehd. In other works the picture of Pradyota’s character is very 
much less flattered. In the Atthakathi of the Dhammapada he is represented 
only as cunning, cruel and even ridiculous. Whereas here he has at least an 
‘apparent grievance against Udayana, in the Pali text no other motive is given 
for his perfidy than jealousy against a powerful neighbour. Similarly, in the 
story (Southern) of Jivaka he is only a wicked man, It is a pleasure for all when 
one is able to make a fool of him. Elsewhere, when allusion to him is not limited 
to the simple mention of his existence (as is the case in the Jataka: 522(F., V, 
188, 15), 423 (F., UII, 468, 13) under the name of Pajaka), it is always the traits 
. . 
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of his violent and cruel nature on which the author delights to throw light. If at 
any time he shows signs of amendment, it is only through fear, not because his 
mind is any better, but because he has found somebody stronger than he. Always 
at war with his neighbours, he arms himself against Ajitasattu, king of Magadha 
(cf. Gopakamoggallina Suttanta of the Majjhima Nikiya), against the “king of 
Suvira, Udiyin or Udayana (2).* He orders Garana, the son of latter, to be 
whipped most cruelly because, after having become a monk under Kityfiyana, he 
has found his way into the palace court yard in order to preach to the women and 
‘who has not shown himself in the king’s opinion as endowed with a sufficient degree 
of perfection. Garapa is thinking of asking his father to send an army to chastise the 
tyrant, Pradyota, having learnt the status of his victim, humbles himself in a 
degrading manner before Garapa and invites the monks to be his guests for seven 
days. On another occasion, he a whole village of Caydalas, to be burnt 
including the women and children because some Caydiilas had stolen some 
mangoes from his park. On account of that crime, a young Candiila foretells his 
death within seven days, It is fortunate for Pradyota that the young man is 
converted just in time by Katyayana and cancels the curse. ‘The king humbles 
himself and, to obtain forgiveness, he offers to receive the Buddha as a guest for 
awhole week.t It seems worth noticing that his favourite elephant, Nadagiri, 
has given its name to the wicked beast whom Devadatta cnuses to be pushed on 
the Buddha to crush him? t 

On the contrary, in the text of the Miila-Sarviistividins the story is on the 
whole to the credit of Pradyota. In it, he is incontestably the sympathetic 
personage. Where can that legend have been written in that form, if not where 
Pradyota was a national hero, to whom an honourable place had to be found in 
the cycle of pious stories : that is at Ujjayini? “On the other hand, Udayana, the 
fascinating hero of romance, is very badly treated. His behaviour is that of a 
poor wretch. His end is atrocious; he has deserved it by a crime committed in 
an anterior existence. When he was a Brahmin and Purohita, in a village of the 
mountain, he had let loose his dogs on a pratyekabuddha who had come to collect 
alms. He is condemned to spend five hundred successive existences under the 
teeth of dogs. It is the old hatred of Ujjayini against Kaugimbi, which inspires 
the author, Pradyota’s legend bears the mark of the local patriotism. If it has 
been certainly manipulated to figure in the Vinaya of the Miila-Sarvistividins, it 
has not been invented in a block for the circumstance, neither has it been 
compiled, as holds Schiefner, by the use at random, ofall the details concerning 






































L. Beer, Katou-gataka (69, VIL, 7) Journal As, TXe. S17 (90), ps 439.a The Karma 
gataka calls Char-Ka (Udayana?) king of the Vatsas 6,1, 6 (Reer, 1. p. 70) and 
62,-V. 3 (B. Ie cx, p. 300) and 89, VIL, 7 (F. 1. c., p. 439). Udayana (Udena), 
not the same as the king of the Vatsas'; V. Jacobi, Ausgeuethlte Braiihlungen in Mdharashtet, 
M1, p. 28. 

FL Feer, Le. (62. Vs 3), p- 300 8 
4 Hardy, Man, of B., 321; Dhammapada (Pausbolf),p. 144; Jitake 222 (1 
11, 97), 358 (F., HH, 178), 416 (F., IT, 415), 438 (F., TI, 536), 533 (F., V, 
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Pradyota,*which were found in various stories. Prior to the’use that has been 
made of it in the Vinaya, it seems to me that there existed at Ujjayini a cycle of 
old stories about a local hero, Pradyota, probably already grouped together in 
a composition more or less literary. 

AST am concerned here not with the Miila-Sarvastividins but only with 
Guoadhya, I will only suggest the hypothesis that that sect may have had special 
connections with Ujjayini, if it had not originated there. In any case the Vinaya, 
composed, as we have already seen, in Sanskrit, and certainly going back to the 
fourth century of our era,* has made use of the local version of the Pradyota's 
legend. Its difficult to admit that Gupidhya had under his eyes the very text of the 
Vinaya, which is not, beyond doubt, anterior to the Brhatkathd, but I am inclined 
to believe that he has made use of the same version used by the authors of the 
Vinaya. We shall see later on that many details about the Pradyota of Guniidhya 
are identical with those of the Mila-Sarvistivadins’ Pradyota, ‘This question 
we can discuss only after having studied the legend of Udayana, 

THE LEGEND OF UDAYANA 

Nowhere do we find a Udayana cycle, grouped in a manner comparable to 
that of Pradyota, but, if we except the Mila-Sarvistividins—Vinaya, Pradyota 
always plays a secondary part in all the stories, in which he is not the cenéral 
figure, whereas Udayana is most of the time the principal personage. Very likely, 
it is because, among all princes mentioned as contemporaries of the Buddha, he 
enjoyed, above all others, a reputation universally established, that he has been 
represented as receiving from the Master himself lessons on kingly duties, A 
Nitigistrat is supposed to have been addressed to him by the Buddha. 

‘Udayana is meditating in solitude, trying to find out in what consist the 
merit, and the demerit of kings. ''If there were here,” says he to himself, "some 
gramana, perfect in his conduct, he might give me some information on that point.” 
He then thinks of the Buddha who knows everything, goes to him, does homage 
to him and asks him the question, ‘The Buddha expounds to him the ten merits 
and the ten demerits of kings—the five ways, which lead royal families to ruin, the 
five qualities, which make them prosperous, and at Inst the five means to acquire 
those qualities ; in conclusion he promises him the protection of all the Buddhas 
and all the Bodhisattvas, the Devas and the Nagas, if he follows those precepts. 


Udayana agrees 


























> Gf. &, Livi, Les elements de formation du Divyiteadana, Toung Pao (1007), p. 121. A 
compilation of the Vinaya of the AIila-Sarvistivad seems to have received its final form only 
of the 





after the thigd century, possibly in Nett, in any case in localities in the vicini 
Himalaya regions. 

t Bunyu Nanjio, A Cotulogue of the Buddhist Tripituka, 1006 : Sara addressed by the 
Buddha to King Udayana on the law of kings ard councils for administration, Translated by 
‘Amogha-Vajra, A.D. 746-771. As Tam unable, not knowing the language, to read the Chinese 
version I am indebted for the detailed analysis of this text as well as of the other text of the 
Chinese translation which will be quote later on, and which have never been translatedeinto any 
European language, to the courtesy of Mr. M. R. Sakaki. 

By . - 
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In all this, there is nothing different from what we can read in any gastra_on 
‘the same subject, nothing even particularly Buddhist. Naturally, the Buddha 
insists on the performance of religious duties. Yet, he expresses himself altogether 
asa politician, About Udayana, that text gives us no information, but it is 
worth noticing that it shows that in a Buddhist country the name of Udayana 
came naturally to the mind when it was a question of inserting, in the legendary 
cycle, a treatise on politics. ‘To show Udayana being instructed by the Buddha 
was as natural as it would have been fora Greek to show Ulysses instructed by 
Pallas Athene. 

Besides that WVifivistra, another text of the Chinese Tripitaka displays, in its 
title, the name of Udayana, ‘There is in fact a Udayana vatsarija-pariprecha. 
‘The framework is an episode detached from the Mikandikivadana. We shall 
study it later on. 

A detailed story, in which Udayana plays a part, is found in the Divyavadina, 
XXXVI, corresponding to the Chinese Mila-Sarvastivada-Vinaya (ed. of ‘Toky6) 
XVI, 9 p. 108 col. 18—p. 190. But it is in the Atthakatha of the Dhammapada 
that we find more ample details on Udayana, Whereas the Divyfivadiina gives us 
no information on Vasavadattd, a fact which is not surprising, considering the 
fragmentary character of that compilation, and that the Miila-Sarvistivida-Vinaya 
ives the history of Vasavadatti, as an episode of Pradyota’s history as we have 
seen above, Buddhaghoga incorporates that Story in the story of Udayana. I see 
in this a sign of a desire to form a Udayana cycle. ‘This desire I see also in the 
care Buddhaghoga takes to put at the head of his narrative, the account of 
Udayana’s birth, as if his intention were to give us, in a chronological order, the 
whole of the life of the king of the Vatsas. 

I begin then with the A(thakatha of the Dhammapada (ad 21-28), I use the 
edition of Fausbdtl, and, for particulars which he has suppressed, the Singhalese 
edition (of Guparatana, Colombo 1886).t 

‘The king of Kosambi, Parantapa, is seated on the terrace of his palace with 
the queen, who is pregnant, to bask in the rays of the rising sun. ‘The queen is 
wrapped in a precious red shawl, which the king uses as a mantle, She is convers- 
ing with her husband and in play, she removes his ring which bears the royal seal 
and puts it on her own finger. “At that moment a vulture, hatthitinga, was fying 
throughout the space above. From a distance, he sees the queen wrapped up in that 
red stuff, and thinks that it isa heap of raw meat. He folds up his wings and 
lets himself fall to the ground, ‘The king frightened by the noise gets up and takes 
refuge in his apartments. ‘he queen, on account of her state of health, and also 
of the timidity of her nature, is not quick enough in escaping. ‘The bitd pounces 
upon her, seizes her in his claws and flies up again in the air, as quick as lightning, 


* Of. 8, Lévi, Toung Pao (1907), p. 108. ; 

t Mrs, Mabel Bode has been so kind as to write a copy for me of the passages referred to in 
the Singlnlese edition, and also to compare the text of Fatsbill with that edition, which in some 
‘Passages is more complete. 
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‘Those bftds “as strong as five elephants" usually carry their prey to. their 
where they eat it at leisure, Whilst being carried off, the queen thinks within 
herself that, if she cries out, the bird will be startled, as all animals fear the 
human voice, and will let her drop ; better then wait. 

‘the vulture carries her to a remote place on Mount Himavat, to a fig-tree 
and leaves her between two of the branches, When the bird is examining his 
surroundings, before beginning his meal, she claps her bands and shouts out. 
‘The bird frightened, flies away. Itis a stormy night which the queen, half heart- 
broken, spends without a wink of sleep. In the early morning, the clouds clear 
‘up and at the same moment as dawn appears, the queen is delivered. As her son 
has been born during a storm, at dawn, and on a mountain, she gives him the 
name of Udena, It happened that near by lived king Allakappa, who had 
become a hermit, He finds her, has pity on her, makes her come down from the 
‘tee with her son, without touching her. He takes her to his hermitage and gives 
her to eat. Meanwhile she ponders over the matter; if she were to leave him she 
would perish with her child, as she does not know by what way she came or how 
she could return to her own country. ‘There is only one way to get out of the 
difficulty, to seduce him, She succeeds and they live together happily. Fi 

One day the hermit, observing the stars, exclaims " King Parantapa is dead!” 
‘The queen begins to cry.—What is it She reveals that Parantapa was her husband, 
“Whatever is born is mortal” says the hermit, by way of consolation.—It is for her 
son that she is crying, He will not inherit the kingdom. "I will give him the 
means to do it, ” says the hermit. He gives the child a lute and teaches him a for- 
mula wherewith to tame elephants. ‘Three days’ practice are sufficient to show 
that he is sure of success as soon as he may try, On the third day, the head 
elephant comes and kneels before him.t 

‘The hermit invites the mother to give her instructions to her son, who must 
leave the hermitage only to become king. ‘The mother informs Udena that he is 
the son of the king of Kosambi—, Parantapa; she tells him the names of his 
father’s ministers, and she gives him, to prove his identity, the red mantle, ed 
the royal signet. Udena sits on a low branch of a tree and recites the magic 
formala, ‘The head elephant comes and kneels in front of him. He mounts him 
and whispers in his ears, who he is and what he desires. ‘The elephant gives a 
call: the other elgphants answer it by the thousand. ‘The chief sends away the 
old and young onts and keeps only those who are fit for battle. Udena escorted 
by that imposing army, enters his kingdom and claims a battle or the throne, 
“No,” say,the people, “we cannot do either as long as we do not know whether our 
‘queen who, years ago, was carried off by a vulture, during her pregnancy, is alive 
or dead." Udena gives the name of the ministers, shows the red mantle and the 
signet. ‘he gates of the city are thrown open to him, and he is crowned as king. 

We find the same story, though very much condensed, in the Papaficasiidani 
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(Majjhimanikiya-ayhakatha), at the Bodhirijakumfrasutta ; it is followed imme 
ately by the mention, in a few lines, of the capture of Udena by Candapajjota, of 
the lessons given to the daughter of the latter, and of the flight of the wooers.# 

1 will not analyse the story which follows in the Dhammapada-ajthakathi, that 
of the merchant Ghosaka during his second existence, and which we find again 
in the Manoratha-PGrani (p. 251 ed. of Colombo, 1893). It has been translated 
and published in the two versions by Mr. Hardy (Journal of the Kut S. Oct, 1898). 
Udena, there, plays only a very secondary part. He appears in the story, simply 
to hand over to Ghosaka the succession of his father. 

We pass on to the story of Simavati, daughter of a merchant of Bhaddavati, 
who was on friendly terms with Ghosita (the Ghosaka of the preceding story). 
She has come to Kosambl, with her parents, to escape an epidemic which was 
raging in her native town, ‘They suffer a great deal from hunger on the way, and 
beg for food at the gates of the city. ‘The father and mother die before meeting 
Ghosita, After many hardships Samavati is taken into his house by Ghosita, the 
generous merchant who adopts her. One day Udena sees her, falls in love with 
her, and orders Ghosita to give her up to him, ‘The merchant refuses to comply 
with the king’s wishes. Enraged; Udena turns Ghosita out of his own house. ‘Then 
Smavati begs her adopted father to give in to the king’s desire, on condition 
that she will be treated honourably, and will-have waiting maids of her own. ‘he 
king consents, weds her and houses her and her maids in the palace of his lawful 
wives. 

Udena had another wife, called Vasulndatti, daughter of Cendapajjota, king 
of Ujjeni. ‘This king, jealous of Udena, contrives the trick of the mechanical elephant 
and captures his enemy. He throws him into prison and, overjoyed at his success, 
gives himself up to debauch for three days. Udena, informed by a guard, 
severely reproaches Pajjota with his conduct. Goaded by those reproaches, 
Pajjota demands that his prisoner should reveal to him the secret formula whereby 
to tame elephants, Udena refuses to reveal it, unless homage be done to him, ‘'oo 
proud to consent to that humiliation, Pajjota conceives the idea of giving 
daughter as a pupil to Udena, “I have in my house,” he says, “a girl who is 
hunchbacked. She will stand behind a curtain and thou in front and thou shalt 
teach her the formula."” Udena accepts. Pajjota tells Visuladattd that she is 
going to be taught by a leper who will be hidden bebind a curtain. ‘The lessons 
commence, the pupil is very dull, and the teacher becomes impatient. In a fit of 
impatience he calls out‘ Hunchbacked girl!” Furious, she replies, “ Leper 1”” 
Puzzled, he lifts up a corner of the curtain ; both are very much surprised! Expla- 
nations follow. ‘The trick, invented by Pajjota to prevent them from seeing each 
other, results in their becoming friends. ‘hey are now very anxious to make the 
lessons last as long as possible. After some time, Udena persuades. Visuladatta 
to elope with him, promising that he will make her his lawful wife, and that she 

* Tam indebled for the copy of this text to Bre, Bode who has made it for me on a tran 
scription kindly lent by Mr. Rhys. Davids 
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will rule 8ver a numerous harem. Meanwhile, she deceives hér father into thede- 
lief that she is making great progress, and obtains from him permission to go out 
at night through a certain door, under the pretext of collecting, at the hour indi- 
cated by the stars, a magic herb which is necessary, in order that the famous for 
mula niay have its effect. People get used to seeing them pass together through 
that door, Pajjota possessed a she-elephant, Bhaddavati, who covered over 
50 yojanas in a day, a runner, Kika, who covered 60, two horses Celakanthi 
and Muijakesi, who covered 100, an elephant, Naligiri, able to cover 120. 
In this connection follows a story “ Once upon a fime" without any interest for 
us here, One day, Pajjota had gone to amuse himself in his garden, Udena comes 
to the conclusion that the moment is favourable. He fills up with gold some 
leather bottles, puts them on Bhaddavati, mounts the heast with Vasuladatta, and 
both make off. Pajjota, informed by the guard of the harem, sends an ary in 
pursuit, _Udena seeing them approaching, burst open one of the bottles ; the sol- 
diers tarry to pick up the gold; the repetition of that trick allows the fugitives to 
reach the frontier. Udena, on his return to Kosambi, weds Vasuladatta and makes 
her one of his lawful wives. Udena had another wife called Miggndiy’, Her 
history is intimately connected with that of Simavati, which is itself, in a way, a 
part of the history of the merchant Ghosita, but it has nothing to do with ¢hat 
of Visuladattd, which, inserted between the two, has broken up the sequence of 
the narrative, * 

Magandiyd is the daughter of the Brahmin Migandiya, Her parents offer 
her in marriage to the Buddha, who declines. ‘Thereupon Magandiya and his 
wife, having joined the confraternity, hand over the young girl to her uncle, called 
also Migandiya (Migandika). ‘This one, thinking that she is fit to be wedded by 
Usena, takes her to Kosambi. Udena sees her, falls in love with her, places her 
among his lawful wives and gives her five hundred waiting maids as he had done for 
Samavati and Visuladatté, It so happened that there were three merchants, 
Ghosita, Kukkuta and Pavariya who had each built a vihara for the Buddha, the 
Ghositirama, the Kukkutiirima and the Pivirikirima. At their invitation the 
Buddha came to reside there, being the guest of each in turn. 














‘A florist Sumana, servant of the three merchants, obtains the favour that the 
Buddha should come to dine at his place, ‘This gives one of the maids of Sima- 
vati, Khujjuttard, who comes every day to Sumana’s shop to buy flowers for her 
mistress, the occlsion to hear the Buddha’s preaching and to obtain as a reward, 
the state of sofépaiti. On her return home, she preaches the good tidings to the five 
hundred maids of Simavati, who asks her to go again to hear the Buddha in order 
to repeat his teaching to them. ‘Then they become very anxious to sce the Buddha 
himself. By making an opening in the wall of the inner chamber, they succeed in 
having a peep at him, while he is going with his disciples to the three merchants’ 
houses. Magandiya has become aware of the fact. As she is anxious of having 
her revenge on the Buddha, she betrays Samavati to the king and does her utmost 
to inspire him with fear as to his own security, Udena contents himself with 
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hawing all the open’ngs of the chambers walled up. ‘The room will “hen have 
openings only in the ceiling. Magandiyd urges men to insult the Buddha when he 
ispassing in the streets, Ananda advises his master to leave the city, but he refuses, 

“What wile can I invent,” says Magandiya to herself? She causes some 
fowls to be brought alive to Simavati, which she must prepare for the king's dinner. 
‘Simavati cannot possibly do it as her faith forbids murder, but those same fowls, 
which Migandiya is careful to have killed beforehand, she is willing to prepare 
for the Buddha. Again Udena refuses to get angry. Another wile; Magand! 
introduces a serpent in the vina which Udena uses to charm the elephants, and 
which never leaves him. ‘The king visits his wives in tum, It is Simavati’s turn, 
Migandiy’ endeavours to keep Udena back. She has had, she says, a bad 
dream, As he does not take any notice, she insists on accompanying him and 
then makes the serpent come out of the vina into Udena’sbed. ‘Thistis really 
the dangerous adventure foretold by the dream, ‘This time Udena, convinced 
that Sdmavatl is seeking his life, gets hold of his bow with the intention of slay- 
ing the guilty one, In vain does he aim several times at Simavati’s breast, the 
arrow always returns tothe bow. A senseless object, an arrow, thinks Udena, 
knows the virtue of Simavati and I would not recognize it! He throws the bow 
onthe ground and falls at the feet of Samavatl, imploring her protection, “It is 
the Buddha who is the refuge,’ says she, and then she persuades Udena without 
any difficulty to ask the Buddha, with his five hundred monks, to come and preach 
in his house. ‘The Buddha sends Ananda with five hundred monks—Gilts of gar- 
ments from the king. 

Migandiya is bent on putting an end to all this, At her instigation, her 
uncle finds his way into Samavati’s house, shuts up the women in their apart- 
ments, gets the oil and the cloths from the cabinets in which they were kept 
and sets fire to them, Udena hastens to the spot but it is too late, Simavati 
and her women have perished in the flames! Suspicion falls at once on Migan- 
diy, “It is through jealousy thou hast done this thing—a wonderful proof of the 
love thou bearest mie,” says Udena dissembling. “I wish to reward thee with a 
present and also all thy relatives.” ‘They all hasten to the Palace, many even 
who were no relations whatever of Magandiya. ‘The king has them all thrown into 
a pit. Straw is piled up on the top of them, and fire set to it. ‘They are also 
roasted, and Udena goes so faras to eat ofthe roasted flesh of Magandiya. 

‘Then follows a story“ Once upon a time” 

In spite of the application made atthe end to Magandiyd and to Simavati of 
the verses 21-723 * of the Dhammapada, it is evident that other stories might 
































* appamido amatapadam pamido maccano padam 
‘appamatti re pamattl yath@mata (21) 
Stam vinesato Rava appamidamb pang 
Ssppnnnids pamodanti acinar yosare att. (22) 
ie Inayino eaates nicam daliaparatiarst 
oy basa ae doyaiticmam sprataram (29) 
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have beet used to illustrate a sentence of such a general range. My idea is that 
Buddhaghosa has made choice of that one, simply because he wanted to find 
some room, somewhere, for a story which he thought interesting. We might 
ask why he commences by relating the history of Udena’s birth and then that of 
Visuladatta’s abduction? It is clear that if we take the narrative en Sloe the 
heroine is Samavati. One can understand that her history might be mixed up 
with that of Magandiyi, but the history of Visuladatta is a mere digression. We 
have already noted that it was not at all in its proper place, and that it was break- 
ing off, quite usclessly, the sequence of the narrative. On the other hand, as the 
work begins with the section Udenassa uppatti, and that, asa heading of the 
sections of Visuladattd and of Magandiya, we read the formulas.—Uienassa pana 
aparapi Vasuladatta nima devi ahosi. Apard pana Magandiya, néma ranno santika 
agganahesifthdnan labhi, the reader might be deceived into imagining that the 
author's intention is to narrate a complete history of Udena and his several 
wives. ‘The composition of Buddhaghosa is of a hybrid character. It is a 
history of Samavati into which he has incorporated, in a very clumsy manner, 
two episodes of a legend of Udena, which, as we have seen, are intimately con- 
nected with each other in the Papaiicastidant, i 

We shall, again, come across the story of Simavati (Gyamavati) in the Mala- 
Sarvistivida-Vinaya. ‘There the object seems more apparent. It is, if one judg 
by the episode of Grimati receiving lessons from Gariputra which conchides it, to 
explain the liberty, given to his monks by the Buddha, to remain, under certain 
circumstances, in the king's harem after sunset, * 

‘The essential part of the story might have been told in a few lines, ‘The 
author has gone back a great deal. ‘The history of Gyimivati is divided into 
two sections :—Ist. Rudriyapa-avadina, 2nd. Mikandika-avadina, which the 
compiler of the Divydvadina has given vs in the wrong order, respectively XXXVIT 
and XXXVI, but which the Chinese text places in their natural sequence, giving 
us also the portion suppressed in the Sanscrit compilation. + 

‘The first section (Rudriyana) has for object to explain the origin’ of Cyfima- 
vati, She is made to be the daughter of Bhiru, minister of Rudrayaya, king of 
Roruka. Bhiru has entrusted her to the nun, Gail, with instructions to take her 
to Kaugimbt, to his friend the merchant Ghosita. In the Pili commentary Cyai- 
mivati was the gaughter of a foreign merchant. Here, sheis the daughter of a 
foreign minister. ‘There she was flying from her native town, in which an epidemic 
‘was raging. Here, she flies from Roruka which has been destroyed by a rain of 
sand dust. It is clear that, according to tradition, Gymavati, destined to wed 
Udayana, had to be astranger, exiled to Kaugimbi, as a result of her country's 
misfortune, and had to be received there as an act of charity. Asfor giving her 
as the daughter of Bhiru of Rorika, itis simply a contrivance to bring in the story 

* Of. Huber, Bt. de lit, bondahigye, V, Les sources du Divydvadina, Bul. gle Be. 
{fr d'Rst, Or., janv.—mass 1906, p. 27 du trage A part. 
‘} The Chinese text has been analysed by Mr. Huber, eg 
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of Rudriyapa, and of the destruction of Roruka. ‘That story has two boints of 
contact with Udayana’s legend. First of all, the resemblance between the names 
Udayana and Rudriyaya (we find also Udrayana) has caused to be attributed to 
the second personage a trait which belonged to the first. In the second place, the 
presence at Roruka of the statue of the Buddha, brought from Kaugimbi, may 
also have caused the confusion, but the two personages are in no way identical 
in spite of Mr. Kern’s assertion. Roruka is localized, with a great deal of pro- 
bability, by Mr. Huber, in ‘Turkestan, 

‘The Tibetans * relate that Udayana, king of Bénarés (!) had statue of the 
Buddha made of yellow sandal wood. Hiouen-T'sang says that Udayana, king 
of Kaugimbi, had that statue fashioned by an artist who, thanks to the favour of 
Maudgalydiyana, had been to heaven to contemplate the Buddha,t and that on 
hearing of this, Prasenajit had a similar one made. 

Same story with the Jainas, Lut naturally it is a statue of the Jina, Udayana, 
the Sauvira, fought with Pradyota, who wanted to steal it away from himg. ‘hat 
very statue of the Buddha, Hiouen-T’sang§$ says he saw at Pi-mo (Bhima), 
where it was working miracles. From Kaugimbi, after the death of the Buddha, 
it took its flight through the air to the town of Roruka (Ho-lao-lo-kia). || As a 
result of the inhabitants having, at the king’s order, covered with sand an arhat 
who was saluting the statue, the town was buried under showers of sand, and the 
statue was carried through the air from Roruka to Bhima, 

In the Mitla-Sarvistivids-Vinaya, the story of Rudriyapa begins with the 
exchange of presents between that king and Bimbisira, ‘The latter sends a 
portrait of the Buddha. On its reaching the place, some merchants of Madhya- 
dega explain to Rudriyapa the meaning of the formulas which accompany it. ] 
Rudriyana asks the Buddha for one monk; the Buddha sends Katyfiyana with five 
hundred monks who make many converts. But they are not allowed to enter the 
harem, as this is forbidden by the Buddha, {tis the nun Gail, who with five hundred 
‘nuns, comes to preach the law to the king’s women. Rudriyana, playing on the lute, 
tomake the queen Candraprabha dance (a trait of Udayana’s legend) perceives on 
the body of his wife signs which foretell an early death. She, at once, avails herself 
of the seven days of life which remain to her, to be converted and instructed by 
the Buddha. She informs her husband that he must become a monk to be united 
again with her in the country of the Devas. Rudriyana abdicates in favour of 
his son Gikhapdin, becomes a monk, and later on is put to death by the order of 

































+ Schiefner. Tib. Lebensd. Gakgermunis, 273. 

+ Mémoires Ut, 284,—according to anothat Chinese tradition, Udayana had first a statue 
castin gold. Gf. Chavannes, J. As., Xe s., 11 (1908), p. 504. 

{. Cunningham,“Arch. Surv, III, 47. Keen has collected old documents on the images of the 
Buddha, Hist, du bouddhisme dans Inde, 11, 1875q.* 

§ Mémoires, If, 243 sa 

Ii. Of. Huber, Be. de lit. bouddhique, VIL, Latestruction de Roruka, Bul. 
fr.dExt,—Or., jul. dee. 1906. p. 335 54. 

‘This portion has been translated by urnouf, Zufr., p. 361 84 
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that same on, who fears for his throne. At Inst, Gikhandin’s impiety is the 
cause of the destruction of Roruka, as Hiouen-T'sang relates in some parts of his 
work, Itisthen that Bhira entrusts his daughter Gydmavati to Gaila’s care, 
I pass gver the story of Gyamaka, son of the second minister, Hiru, entrusted by 
him to Katyfiyana, who fies followed by the guardian deity of the town of Roruka, 
as also the story “ Once upon a time” which closes that section and Chapter 
XXXVI of the Divyivadina, 

Follows, but only in the Chinese text, in a version altogether different from 
the Pali one, the history of the merchant Ghosila who became minister of Udayana 
and founded the Ghositftdima, Gyamivati, adopted by him, is sought after in 
marriage by several kings, amongst whom is Udayana, Her choice falls on 
Hatthdjavaka,* king of Atavi, whose history is then given. ‘The very day 
Gyiimivati arrives at Atavi her fiancé becomes convert. He is no longer allowed 
to marry her. In spite of the occurrence, Gy i remains at Atavi, and devotes 
herself to the service of the monks. A short time after, the king having died, she 
returns to Kaugdmbi. ‘There Udayana seeks her again in marriage, this time with 
success. The story of her maid, Kubjottard, and of the merchant of lowers (here 
of perfumes) follows, very similar to that we have already met in the Pali version. 
Kubjottard relates to Gydmavati the teachings of the Buddha 

Next comes the section of Mikandika, which forms chapter XXXVI of the 
Divydvadina, Makandika is a Brahmin of Kalmigadamya, He has a daughter 
of peerless beauty, Anupami, whom he offers in marriage to the Buddha, ‘The 
Buddha refuses the offerand Anupami vows to hima mortal enmity. It is exactly 
the story of the Migandiyai of Buddhaghosa. Follows the episode of the old monk, 
who falls in love with Anupami. Being snubbed by her, he dies of anger, and is 
hurled into hell, Next a long story“ Once ufo « time” (Sinhala and the witches 
of the ‘Mmradvipa), very much curtailed in the Divylivadina, ‘The narrative 
starts again after the arrival of Makandika at Kaugimbi, He halts, with 
Anupama, ina certain garden. ‘The watchman of the garden informs Udayana, 
king of the Vatsas ; Sire,” says he, “a beautiful woman, comely to,look at, really 
charming, is in the garden, just the kind that will suit Your Majesty.” 
oes into the garden, sees her and falls in love witl her. Genuine love at first 
sight! She has enraptured his senses.—He asks the hermit, Makandika: “To 
whom does that, girl belong?” He replies, "Sire, she is my daughter, and 
belongs to no one” —" Why dost nt thou give her tome ?”—" Sire, she belongs 
to Your Majesty.""—Anupama is then taken to the palace of the lawful wives, with 
a retinue offfive hundred waiting women, and a daily allowance of five hundred 
karsipanas, for perfumes and garlands. 

Not long after, the king has occasion to engage two new servants one to 
announce gaod news, and the other bad news ; 















































7 Asthat portion is mi the Djvyivadina I borrow it from Mr. Huber (Les Sgurces 
Div). He gives the name Hatthilavaka under a Pili form, because he borrows it from a Trurmese 
soutce (lc. p. 18 n, 2). i. 
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©." Sometime after that incident, Udayana, Cyamivati and Anupama’happened 
tobe together, The king sneezed. ‘Homage to the Buddha” said Cyamivat, 
“Homage (o the king!” said Anupama. “Sire, look, Gydmivati is eating 
Your Majesty's bread, but it is to the Gramapa Gautama she does homage.” 
“ Anupama,” said the king, "in this circumstance it is not so.” “ Cydmavati, 
who is very devout, has unthinkingly done homage to the Gramana Gautama ”— 
She did not answer the king, but told one of the maids: ‘Girl, when the king, 
Gyimavatl and myself are alone together, let a metal plate fall on the staircase.” 
“All right,” answered the maid. So, when the three were alone together, she 
let a metal plate fall on the staircase, ‘Homage to the Buddha” exclaimed 
Gydmavati.” ‘The former scene is enacted again, 

Udayana shares his favours in turn, between GyZimavati and Anupam’, ‘The 
day, which was Gyamavati’s, she orders the bird-catcher to bring some hazel hens 
alive, The bird-catcher brings them. “Give them to Anupama” says the king. 
Anupami hears him, "Sire, it is not my turn, but Gyamavatt’s.”" “Hallo 
man!” says the king, "go and take them to Gyimivati.”—The bird-catcher brings 
them to Gyamivati und tells her to prepare them for the king. Says Cyimavati, 
“Am Ia bird-catcher? ‘To kill any living thing is oo business of mine, ” 
Axupams had heard her; “Sire,” says she, “had she been told to prepare them 
for the Gramaya Gautama, she and her maids would have prepared them at once,” 
‘The king thinks that it might be so, So he tells the man to go and order her to 
prepare them for the Blessed One. Ashe was going, Anupama tells him secretly 
“Kill them before thow takest them to her.” He kills them, and takes them to 
Gyimivati—" The king sends word that thou should’st prepare them for the 
Blessed One.” She with her maids sets to work at once, The bird=catcher goes 
to inform the king: ‘Sire, she has set to work with her maids." " Your 
Majesty has heard”, says Anupama, “If itis not allowed to kill living things, it is 
not allowed to do it for the Gramapa; on the other hand, if it is allowed to do it 
for the Gramana, it should also be allowed to do it for the king, but she said that 
she was not to kill for the king. How is that?” Udayana, in a rage, wants to slay 
Gyimivati, Follows the episode of the arrows which refuse to reach their aim. 
‘The king’s wrath subsides, and he consents tohave the Law explained before 
Gyamavati in the harem, 

Rage of Anupama, who thinks only of revenge. It so happens that Udayana 
is forced to set out on an expedition against a rebel vassal who has defeated the 
royal troops. He leaves Cyjmivati to the care of Makandika, with orders to 
carry out all her wishes. Anupami urges her father to help her in her revenge, 
She begs and threatens by turns. At last he gives in and contrives a wile against 
Gyimavati. He goes to offer his services to her. She ig not in need of anything. 
Yet, says she, “those young maids, during the night, by lamp light, study the 
words of the Buddha. For that purpose they requite some bark from birch trees, 
some sasame oil, some pens, and pencils.” Makandika piles up all that inflam. 
mable material and sets fire to it. Meanwhile, the women’s patents flock together 
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to put out the fire. Makandika, sword in hand, obstructs the passage, fearing, 
he says, that they might violate the King’s harem. Gyimavati, thanks to the 
supernatural powers with which she has been endowed, as a reward for her merits, 
rises wp in the air, delivers a short sermon and falls in the flames, with all her 
companions, Alone Kubjottara escapes. Makandika gets rid of all the bodies and 
the parents of the victims go into exile lamenting those they have lost. 

‘The Buddha is informed of the incident. It 1s the occasion of a sermon. 

But who will take the news to Udayana? “ ‘The man of bad news"! He agrees, 
on condition that he be given an army, and, on a painted canvas, pictures repre- 
senting the whole series of events, which have caused the death of Cyimivati, 
He goes into a foreign country and from there, giving himself out as a king, he 
writes to Udayana to ask him for assistance against Mrtyu (Death) who has 
deprived him of hisson. “‘He is mad,” thinks Udayana, who nevertheless sends a 
favourable reply, on condition that the sham king should first help him to 
chastise the rebel vassal. ‘The rebel takes fright and makes his submission. ‘The 
yew ally urges Udayana to keep his promise, ‘Thou art mad”, replies the king, 
Has it ever been heard that any one has ever becn brought back from Mrtyu’s 
place?” “Then took at this picture,” says the messenger. “ Gydmivatl sas 
died in flames! exclaims the king. " Zhow hast said it.” “But for that 
stratagem T would have had thy head cut off." : 

On his return to Kaugimbi, Udayana orders Yaugandharayana to have 
Makandika and Anupami burnt in the torture chamber. ‘The minister shuts up 
Anupam’ ina cave. The king's grief Insts for seven days. After a week, 
Udayana is consoled and asks for Anupama. Yaugandhardyana confesses his dis- 
obedience, of which the king approves. Anupamé is taken out of the cave; those 
seven days of fast have done her no harm. Udayana goes to see the Buddha, 
and asks him why Gyimivatt has died in the flames and why her maid Kubjottara 
has been the only one to escape? ‘The Buddha relates to Udayana a story 
“ Ouce upon a time" and after the king’s departure relates a second, and a third 
story about Kubjottari and Anupama in a previous existence, Those stories have 
no interest for us here. 

In a previous existence, Anupama had a friend, the daughter of a Brahmin, 
who, as a reward for having given alms to a monk, has obtained the favour to be 
reborn in her pregent existence, as a daughter of the householder Ghosila* She 
is beautiful and her name is Grimati, Udayana falls in love with her and 
marries her. One day she asks to see the monks, threatening to starve herself to 
death, if her wish is not complied with, Ghosila’s house is next door to the king’s 
palace. Udayana orders his father-in-law to prepare in his house a meal for the 
monks, and to have an opening made in the wall separating the two houses, in 























* The Divyivadina connects intimately, but in a clumsy way, the history of Grimatt in her 
present existence with that of Anupama ig a previous one. Inthe Chinese version, followed by Mr. 
Huber (le, p. 26), the two stories have no connection whatever. Crimati, ina previous existence, 
was not the young brabmin referred to above, but a servant majd of Ghosi 
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order that Grimati” may satisfy her curiosity. ‘The Buddha sends (ariputra, 
who delivers a sermon to the queen, Against the rules, he remains to instruct 
her after sunset, because by that time she has not yet attained the state of 
crotapatti, ‘Vhe Buddha approves of that conduct (vide supra). 





‘This last episode is simply an addition to illustrate an exception made to the 
rule of discipline. ‘The personage of Grimati is merely a replica of that of 
Gyfimivati : same father, same wish to know the Buddha, same means used as in the 
story of Gydmivati in the Pali commentary (making an aperture in the wall) but 
here without Udayana’s consent. If then we suppress, at the end, the episode of 
Grimati, and at the beginning, the whole Rudriyapa-avadina, which, as we have 
seen already, a very simple contrivance had allowed to connect with what followed, 
‘we have, remaining to us, exactly the story of Gylimavati and Anupam, Exception 
made of the accessory details, the most important of which bear on the circum- 
stances of the arrival of Gyamivati at Kaugimbi, and on the chastisement of 
Anupam, it is similar to the story of Simavatl and of Magandiya in the Pali 
version. In spite of the Buddhist merits acquired by the heroines and of the 
stories" Once upon a time” related by the Buddha, it seems to me that, in its 
origin, that tale did not aim atedification, It was merely a harem drama; a king 
subduing a jealous woman who tries, by every possible means, to destroy her rival, 
whom at last she causes to perish in a conflagration, a husband who chastises the 
guilty wife. ‘The story ends as a tragedy in the Pali version, and as a comedy in 
the other one, I am quite willing (0 admit that the first inventor of the tale has 
made Cydmavati a Buddhist and Anupama an enemy of the Buddha, but 1 do not 
believe for a moment that the complicated tale has been put together to illustrate 
fa point of discipline. What has happened in the case of other Buddhist stories, 
has happened in the case of this one also. ‘The writers have drawn out of a 
profane stock which they have manipulated the best way they could. My idea is 
that their object was similar to that we must suppose in the compilers of the 
Mahibhdrata, ‘Che “enseinble" of the books of a particular school had, as a 
matter of principle, to contain everything : first of all, of course, doctrine, but 
also a fall stock of legends. ‘Those stories were for the simple-minded Buddhists 


what the Purdias have been for their Brahminic brethren. 





























‘To sum up: Of a Udayana cycle we possess two lengthy fragments which, 
alone, Buddhaghosa had“blended together, but without being able to make them 


really one! Kirst, birth of Udayana and abduction of Vasavadatti. Secondly, 
Gydmivati and Anupama (eliminating Rudrayapa and Grimatt). Excepting the stories 
of the hero's birth, which I have not found in the Vinaya of the Mala,Sarvastivi 
dins, the canon of that school gives us the two fragments, but separated, the first 
one being a part of the Pradyota’s legend. I am not surprised not to have found 
in it a complete Udayana’s cycle similar to the Pradyota’s cycle. The existence 
of one was bound to do some harm to the other. For instance, whilst in the 
Pradyote’s legend, Udayana plays a part, fartfrom honourable, in the story of 
Gyimavati he is incontestably a sympathetic personage, He honours the 
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Buddha, Savours his preaching, goes and asks for his advice; a very little mre 
and he would become a convert. ‘The cycle, from which this story is borrowed, 
was to the hero's glory. Tt was a counterpart to that of the Pradyota’s story 
which the Miila-Sarvastivdins have inserted in their work. But from the fact 
that they have borrowed only a part from the first story, it does not follow that it 
did not exist elsewhere in a more complete form. Buddhaghosa has been for a long 
time suspected to have been familiar with the literature of the North. Is it not 
possible that he may have known some story of Udayana, which has helped him 
to write the one he has given us? It is, of course, only a hypothesis but one 
which is plausible enough, Wherefrom did he get the details about Udayana’s 
birth? And wherefrom come the other texts which supply us with particulars on 
Udayana and in which that personage is held in odour of sanctity? 

According to the ‘Tibetan tradition, the Buddha converted Udayana whose 
son, Ris(rapdla, joined the religious state. ‘The Karma-gatakat says the same 
of his son Garapa (supposing Udayana, king of Suvira, {0 be the same with 
Udayana, king of Kaugimbi). In the Sayutta-Nikiya (Part IV, No. 127) we see 
Udena being instructed by Bhiradvaja, ‘The same in the Karma-Gataka which is 
preserved in the Tibetan version, Piydola Bhdradvaja is represented as preaching 
in the Ghositiirima; Udayana seeing a great concourse of people going there, 
goes himself to pay a visit to the Syint! Bhiradvaja does not salute him, ‘The 
king feels very angry at this snub, and, some time later, he returns to the 
Ghositirama quite determined to have the head of the proud monk cut off. ‘This 
‘one lays « curse upon the king, and, for six months, Udayana, who has lost his 
way whilst hunting, loses his memory also, and lives in a low condition with a 
cowherd. After that period of trial, his memory returns and with it comes Faith. 
He entertains Pindola Bhiradvija with great magnificence fer seven days, ‘The 
Buddha, having come to Kaugimbi, receives with all his community the king's 
hospitality for three months and preaches the Law. ‘The first portion of 
that story is found in a different form at the beginning of the Jitaka 497 
(diausbott WV, 375 :q.). ‘The holy man Pigdola Bhiradvaja, travelling through the 
air, stops to spend the hot houts of the day in Udayana’s park, at Kosimbi 
‘The king comes with his wives to recreate himself. As for one week he has 
been indulging in drink, he falls asleep; the women scatter themselves over 
the park, picking up flowers and fruits. ‘They come across the monk who starts 
preaching to thefh. ‘Ihe king wakes up. ‘What has become of those foolish 
women,” he exclaims, He is told that they are all around a monk, who is 
preaching (o them. Furious, Udayana wants to have the monk devoured by red 
ants, He Srders that a bagful of them should be thrown on him. ‘The holy man 
escapes and, rising in the air, goes to the Jetavana to relate the adventure to the 
Buddha, 



















































* Schieiner, Tib. Lebensb. Cak., 260. 
4 Feer, K.-C. (89, VIL, 7) J. Ass, IXe s., 17 (1902), p. 439 sa. 
4 L Feer, K.-C, foc. p. 7084 
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*-Udayana’s story was certainly well knows, and we find in the Jataka (409, 
Fuusb61t TUL, 884 sq.) a very precise allusion to the abduction of Vasuladatta as 
related by the Aihakathi of the Dhammapada, ‘That allusion could not have any 
meaning except for readers very familiar with all the details of the Jegend 
‘The she-elephant, Bhaddavatiki, comes to see the Buddha who is staying in the 
Ghositirama. She complains of her master, Udena; “Formerly”, she says, “* he 
honoured me, looked after me, sa “To thee Lowe my life, my kingdom and my 
wife, now he neglects me, because [am old and incapable to render any service,” 
‘Phe Buddha goes to see the king. “Where is Bhaddavatika?”” he asks. “I do 
not know” answers Udena,—The Buddha shames him on account of his ingrati- 
tude, Hereafter Udena must surround Bhaddavatiki with the same care as formerly, 
One of the Chinese versions of the Dhammapada, which has been translated 
by S, Beal represents, in section XXXTIT, Udayana as avery devout king. ‘That 
section, which Beal has not identified, is simply the story of Gyamivatt and of Anu- 
pam, but very much abridged and arranged for purposes of edification, which means 
that it is quite different from its original form. I leave the reader to judge. 
‘Phe Buddha is at Kaucimbi inthe vihira called Mi-yin (lovely sound, says 
Beql—it is the Ghogitiirima). He is preaching the Law to Devas and men, At 
that time, the king of Kaugimbi was Udayana and the queen had a great reputa- 
tion for chastity (i/ és Cydmdvanl). Having heard of the presence of the Buddha, 
the king, the queen and the maids go to listen to him, and become his disci- 
ples, At the same time, a certain Brahmin had a daughter of peerless beauty (it 
is the translation of her name, Anupami). Smitten with the handsome looks of 
the Buddha he offers her to him, ‘The Buddha refuses. Furious, the Brahmin 
offers her to Udayana, who weds her and makes her his second queen. She be- 
comes jealous of th€ first one and contrives a wile to ruin her. One day, that her 
rival is engaged in her devotions, which she cannot interrupt, she manages for the 
king to send for her. ‘The first queen does not obey the order. In a rage, Uda- 
yana has her brought before him and endeavours to pierce her with arrows, but the 
arrows instead of reaching the aim return to him.t—What is that magic power ?— 
It ig that T have found a refuge in the three jewels.—Udayana sends back the 
second queen to her parents and goes to see the Buddha, General conversion. 
It is also, as a zealous disciple of the Buddha, that Udayana is represented 






































in the Udayana-vatsaraja-pariprechd. That text exists in three versions in the 
Chinese Tripifakast ‘The frame-work is borrowed from the Makandika-avadina, 
© Texts from the Buddhist Canon commonly known as " Dhammapada” swith accom 


banying narratives. 

f In connection with arrows which refuse to reach their aim, but return to the bowman, 
see the story of the  Gazelles of wind, ” B.K.C.S., VIL. 

Catalogue of Nanjio, 38; Udayana-vatsa-rija-pariprechd. Translated "by Fi-cd of 
the Waar Tn mt, AD. 265-16 788 : 

Buddtia-Dhisita-mahdydna-raja-paripreehd-sittra.y Translated by (F4-Hies) Dharmadeva, 
a sramaga ofthe Nalanda (973-1001}~23 (39): Udaywna-oatsurije-ariboch. Teanelated by 
Bodhiruei of the Thin dygasty, A.D. 618907. 
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Let &s see, first, No. 88 of Nanjio, During the reign of Udayana at Kaugit 
‘a man, called Makandika, has a daughter who owes toher peerless beauty the name 
Anupama, Kings and great personages seek her in marriage, but Mikandika, having 
seen op the Buddha's body the thirty-two marks, will have, for son-in-law, no one 
else but him. In spite of his wife's remonstrances, he goes, and offers. Anupama 
to the Buddha, ‘The Buddha’s refusal and preaching. All exactly similar to the 
version of that tale quoted above, Mikandika asks the Buddha whether it 
would be the proper thing 16 give his daughter to the king. The Buddha does 
not give any reply. Mikandika, accordingly, offers Anupama to the king, who 
accepts her with joy, and has a palace built for her. It so happens that the laws 
ful queen is a devotee of the Buddha. Anupama, who is jealous of her, ealumniates 
her to the king, and does her best to throw suspicion on her relations with the 
Buddha. ‘The eredulous king attempts to slay the queen with arrows, ‘The 
miracle, we have already seen, takes place, Udayana, ina great state, goes to 
see the Buddha, confesses his crime, and begs for forgiveness, “I am of a ferocious 
temperament, easily provoked to anger, full of indulgence for myself T am 
without any for others. Goaded on by the three kinds of poison (/rsua, Arddha, 
mola), T take my pleasure in doing evil. Listening to the mischievous advice of 
women I am no distinguisher between good and evil, Hell will be my lot after 
my death. Have mercy upon me, O Thou, who hast got the Light? ‘Teach me in 
detail the real aspect of these monsters, who are hidden under the feminine torm."” 
Buddha replies that, from the day men give themselves up to the pleasures of the 
flesh, they suffer from those monsters. ‘The Buddha’s speech is developed in four 
lengthy parts: ‘The man addicted to earnal pleasures, thinks only of women ; he 
deviates from the right paths, becomes sceptic as to the truth, is no longer able 
to distinguish between what is pure and what is impure; he forgets his parents, 
neglects, for a woman's sake, to show them the gratitude he owes them—instead of 
remaining pious, honest, respectful of the gramanas as he was whilst a student 
before going into the world; he no longer gives alms, does no longer care about a 
future life ; he amasses riches not to do good, but to satisfy his passions, etc, At 
last, the Buddha gives in giithis a long exposition of the evils due to the society 
of women, It isa lengthy réguisitoire. Udayana acknowledges the truth of that 
teaching, promises not to break any more the duties commanded by religion and 
‘goes away converted. No. 788 of Nanjio gives the same story and the same 
preaching, but much more developed. ‘he Buddha is at Kaugimbi, in the garden 
Ghosita or Ghosila, with five-hundred monks. At that time, Anupama, daughter of 
Mikandikay is jealous of the queen, Gyimavatt, and very anxious to get rid of 
her, She makes Udayana believe that Gyamivati and her five-hundred women are 
having improper relations with the Buddha and his monks—then follow the story 
of the king's wrath, of the miracle, of the questions and answers of Udayana and 
Gyaimivati as in the Makandika-avadina, The preaching of Gyamivati (in gathas) 
is largely developed. ‘The rest as‘in No 88, but*more detailed. ‘The wholé preach- 
ing of the Buddha is in gathis. 
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“No, 28 (29) of Nanjio is a more modern version of No. 88, but, in the’ arrange- 
ment of the material, agrees better with No. 788. ‘The scene is in the garden 
Ghosila, where the Buddha is with twelve-hundred-and-fifty monks; the jealous 
woman is called Devakanya (it is an equivalent of Anupami).* fs 

‘To sum up, the legend has been interpreted as favourable to Udayana. If it 
has been chosen to serve as a framework for the Buddha’s preaching on women, it is 
because it supplies a memorable instance to what degradation licentiousness can 
Teada king, and also because it was generally admitted that the guilty king had been 
converted. ‘The traits of the drama in which Udayana was an actor have become 
softened, He himself has appeared, in the end, under the figure of a devotee, duly 
converted, almost “a saint, in any case, a personage of the Lagende dort of 
Buddhism, 

Tam inclined to believe that there existed at Kaugimbi, on the local hero, 
Udayana, a cycle of stories either in writing or handed down by oral tradition, 
more comprehensive than what has passed into the Buddhist text. ‘That kind of 
Udayanacarita was naturally to the hero's glory; a mystery surrounded his birth, 
through magic powers he had been able to recover the throne of his father, he 
knew the charms wherewith to tame elephants and also his hand never left the 
enchanted vina, a gift from divine ascetics or from nigas. He possessed lying 
chariots and was on terms of intimacy with the Genii. I do not see why we should 
not accept the testimony of Gunidhya about details which agree so welll with the 
rest of the legend. He is a chivalrous prince, fascinating, addicted to pleasure, 
loved by women, born under a lucky star: prisoner of his sworn enemy the perfidi- 
ous Pradyota, he escapes and carries away his daughter. His life is made up of 
gallant adventures and dramas of love. One of his wives, jealous of her rival, set 
fire to the palace to cause her to perish, On the other hand, he is also gener- 
ous and a friend of the monks, 

Buddhism has adopted that personage and given him an honourable place 
among the contemporgries of the Buddha, It was for Gunidhya to make him the 
prototype of romance and of comedy. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE BRHATKATHA AND THE 
BUDDHIST LEGENDS 














A rapid glance at the first “lambhakas”” of the Brhatkatha makes it clear to 
us that Gupaidhya was taking liberties with the legend, as is only natural with a 
romancer, but also that he knew it in detail in the form in which it has come to us. 
‘The Bharatarohaka, who is the minister of Pradyota in the Brhatkatha, is 
ho one else but the Bharata, formerly a husbandman under the namé of Ghriya, 














+ Wide also No. 1350 of Nanjio : the Diyina-nisjha-samadhi-ettra treats in passing of 
bad words (isrbhasita) and goes on “After that we must mention king Udayang who took 500 
Arrows to shoot.” Follows an abridgment of the story of Gyenvat and of Anpath. Ti intro: 
aced by the formula As in the Pi-lo-king (Vira-sitra , the avadina of king Udayana says." 

The original is by Saigharaksa who Gelonged to the court of Kanishka ; the translation by 
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who figufes in the narrative of the Mila-Sarvastivida-Vinaya. ‘That narrstive 
shows him to us loaded with favours by his master who goes so far as to 
wash his feet in public, that favourite Bharatarohaka, so beloved by Pradyota, that 
the king falls into a decline at the news of his death. In this connection, we 
may note how much more does the Glokasamgraha agree with the data" supplied 
by the legend than the Cashmerian version, Bharatarohaka dies sometime before 
his master. ‘This is natural. According, to the legend, both are more or less 
contemporaries and hoth are in an advanced age, It is the sons of Bharata- 
rohaka, Rohantaka and Suroha, who act as ministers to Gopala, PAlnka and 
Avantivardhana, On the contrary, the Cashmerian version is guilty of an 
anachronism in making Bharatarohaka the minister of Palaka, at a time when 
Avantivardhana has reached man's estate, when his cousin, Naravihanadatta, 
is Cakravartin, and when Udayana and Visavadatts have committed suicide, 
satiated with happiness and a long life, 

‘The continual sleeplessness, from which Pradyota was suffering in the legend, 
hhas become, in the Brhatkatha, the cause of his death, That death is preceded 
by acts of cruelty as we read in the Vinaya, more especially, the slaughter of the 
Brahmins (B.K.C,S., 1, 89) which forms the subject-matter of one of the last 
sections. . 

Only Pradyota’s death is recordgd in the Brhatkathi—at least in what has 

* been preserved of it, but allusions are made to incidents of his life, which we find 
in his legend. One night, Pradyota had a certain dream which the court 
Brahmins refused to interpret—similar detail in the narration of the Vinaya.—That 
dream is interpreted by the Brahmin, Giydilya, who at first is victim of his out- 
spoken language, but, subsequently, is loaded with honours. ‘This personage 

no other than the Brahmin of the legend, who alone having had the courage to 
speak out the truth, becomes the king's purohita, There is also the dream fore- 
telling Pradyota’s death within seven fortnights, which we can compare with the 
prediction of Giraya (in the Karma-gataka, v. sprit) which foretells the king’s 
death within seven days. 

Pradyota, says Budhasviiin, left to his future heir, Gopila, every liberty to 
amuse himself. ‘The legend gives us information on the extraordinary facilities 
he was granting, on that point, to his women themselves. Gopila succeeds his 
father; in the narration of the Vinaya he is the crown prince. We need not 
insist on the fac® that the traits of the nature of Pradyota the choleric, have been 
exactly preserved. As for the events, Gunighya collects them and develops the 
narration in a different manner, but his part of invéntion is very small. 

It is not altogether the same in the story of Udayana, ‘There was no reason 
for Gupidhya to spare Pradyota. But he had to present to us, in Udayana, a 
hero alwaysnoble and sympathetic. The future Cakravartin could not possibly 
be born from a family in which the least stain could be found, Whether 
Gupadhya has voluntarily improved the legend, or rather, whether he hasefound it 
at Kaugdmbi, already arranged entirely to the hero's glory, the figure of Udayana 
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doe$ not exhibit, in his work, any unpleasant character. Even the story of his 
mother, Mrgivati, has been modified intentionally. In the legend she 
lives as his wife with a hermit who has given her shelter, In the Brhatkatha, 
she remains pure and finds her husband again. ‘That was more decent, As for 
the rest of the episode, Gupadhya reproduces it faithfully, “Udayana, says the 
legend, receives from the hermit the, magic lute, but we are not told where it 
comes from. Gupidhya tells us how the hermit contrives to make Udayana 
receive it from the Nagas, ‘The difference is in the abundance and not in the 
nature of the details. Udayana charms the elephants of the forest and they take 
him on their back (in the Glokasamyraha as well as in the legend). Only, the 
circumstance of the return to Kaugimbi cannot be the same as, in the Brhatkathi, 
Udayana's father is still alive, but between the Cashmerian and the Nepalese 
versions it is the latter which agrees more with the legend, as Gatdnika has nothing 
to do with his son’s return and as Udayana returns accompanied by his mother 
and with the help of the magic powers. 

Gupddhya still reproduces the legend faithfully when he places the abduc- 
tion of Vasavadatta just at the beginning of Udayana’s reign. I may refer to 
what has been said as to the order followed by Buddhaghosa in the Aithakatha 
of the Dhammapada, Must we believe the Cashmerian version, when it relates 
that Pradyota was anxious to have Udayana as a son-in-law, and when it shows 
Udayana in chains no doubt, but yet in a posture less humiliating than in the 
legend? I cannot tell,—the Glokasamgraha having suppressed the whole of the 
Udayanacarita,—but in that version I have come across so many inaccuracies, 
due to the desire to do away with anything that might look vulgar in the several 
adventures, not to have some suspicion in regard to it, I note details which 
betray an intimate connection between that narration and that of the Miila- 
Sarvistivida-Vinaya, In both, Yaugandhariyana comes to get information, with 
Vasantaka according to the Kathasaritsigara, under the name of Vasantaka accord- 
ing to the narration of the Vinaya, In ‘both, he acts the part of a madman to avoid 
suspicion ; in both, a KAficanamila plays a part; the Kathasaritsigara gives her 
asa confidante of Vasavadatts, the legend as asister of Yaugandhariyana. I should 
not be surprised, were that section of the Brhatkatha to be brought to light 
again, if one would not find, in the rest of the story, a connection with the Miila- 
Sarvistivada-Vinaya, closer than the Kathasaritsigara leads us to suspect. One 
instance: we have in the Clokasamgraha (11, 41) an allusion that it is as a 
charmer of clephants and not as a musician that Udayana became famous at 
Pradyota’s court. Besides, it is incredible that this story should not have existed 
in the local traditions of Kaugimbt with, no doubt, original characteristics. 

From the seduction of Vasavadatta, the divergence becomes greater between 
the Brhatkatha and the text of the Vinaya, but it is easy to see that Gupadhya 
continues to draw from the same sources, ‘The account of the flight of the lovers 
on Bhadvavati’s back is borrowed from them. ‘Che pursuit of the fugitives by 
Palaka mounted on Nalagiri is an imitation of the pursuit of Jivaka by Kaka. 
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On? might, at first sight, think that Gunadhya has omitted the most len&thy 
portion of the legend, the story of Gyamavati and of Anupamé. ‘This is not the 
case. It is possible that he may have narrated, after the story of Vasavadatti’s 
marriage, the story of the amours of Udayana with other women, but he has done 
bette From the story of Anupama he has built up, in transforming it, that of 
Padmavati. This last personage, who does pot figure in the legend, is a creation 
of Gunidhya, who makes of her a type of sweetness and docility quite the 
opposite of Anupama, but we must remember by what means Udayana 
conquered this new spouse. She will not be given to him if he has 
already a wife alive, ‘The ministers conceive the idea of setting fire to 

savadatta’s palace, and to spread the lying rumour that the queen has 
perished in the flames. Udayana is heart-broken, but as we are told in some 
other passage thit a king's grief lasts only for seven days, he marries Padmavati. 
No use could be made of the personage of Gyimivatl. She was very holy and 
there was no room for her in a love romance, Gunidhya seems to have suppressed 
her, but, as in her life there was a dramatic episode, he has transferred it to 
fisavadattd. Anupama’s story would also have been out of place in the Brhat- 
kathi. Padmivatl has taken her place, and of her atrocious life, remains only the 
conflagration transformed from a criminal outrage into an innocent artifice. 

Even the account of Udayana's death has been made use of by Gunadhya, 
Can there be any comparison one might well ask ?—In Pradyota’s legend, Udayana 
is a tyrant whom Vasavadatti causes to fall into a pit where his body becomes 
the prey of dogs. In the Brhatkath’ he is a hero who, weary of the vanities of 
this world, commits suicide and is taken up to heaven iti an aerial chariot. Yet, 
the story is substantially the same. In both narratives, Udayana is killed because 
he falls into a precipice; in both, VAsavadatt& follows him in death, Only, the 
compilers of the Vinaya have made the figure of Udayana look as black as possible 
whereas Gunidhya has idealize 

Tt is not easy to doubt that, between the Brhatkath’ and the legends of 
Pradyota and Udayana, as we find them in the Mitla-Sarvastivida-Vinaya, there 
is an intimate connection. ‘This observation has an importance of its own. Once 
again the Byhatkath’ is localized in a region which goes from Kaugimbi to 
Ujiayini. The legend af Gunadhya does not deceive us as to that part of India 
in which he was writing. On the other hand, if this were the place for a more 
lengthy discussidn about the sect of the Mitla-Sarvastivadins, I should ask myself 
whether that sect did not have a special connection with Gunadhya’s country- 
men 

‘The rést of the Brhatkathd will not detain us long. After the history of 
Udayana, we come to unexplored ground. Naravahanadatta has no prototype in 
the legend. As for the accessory tales, not having anything positive to prove 
their authenticity, the study of their origin could not give us anything definite on 
the sources of the Brhatkathis With regard to most, if not all, weeare sure 


that Gupadhya has not ‘invented them, It is certain that there is nothing 
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Buddhistic in many of them. ‘To give only one instance: the story of 
‘Trita in the well is very ancient, but it is in VEdie literature that it is found, To 
tell the truth, it is specifically neither Brahmin nor Buddhistic. It is the story of 
a traveller thrown into a well by his companions in a caravan, who wanted to rob 
him, and who is saved by a miracle as a reward for his merits, ‘The substance of 
the story remaining the same, each-one could accommodate the dévovement 
according to his own religious persuasion. ‘The Rg-Veda (1, 105) knows that tale. 
It is found also in several Brahmanic stories For Gupadbya to have been able 
to mention it, is a proof that it has always been existing in folklore, Still, it 
in Buddhistic texts that one has a better chance to come across tales made use of 
by Gunidhya or at least stories of the same -kind, ‘Thus, the whole story of 
Vigvabhadra, the carpenter, is found in the Kandjur. ‘The first half, which 
mentions the wonderful skill of the Greeks, is found in one of the tales published 
by Schiefner (Aud. de l'Ac, Super. des Sciences de St-Pét., XX1 (1878) p. 194). 
‘The second half, the story of the newly-married husband, who having gone into a 
foreign land returns in secret on a flying machine to see his wife, is related in the 
Karma-gataka (86, 111, 4; Feer, J. As IXe, 8.17, p. 269). Again, in the Kandjur 
we find stories of skilful artisans, (Schiefner, J.c., p. 198), notably of Greeks 
(ididem, p, 283). The ingenious deductions of Gomukha, from the traces of 
Amgtagati’s footsteps, are somewhat similar to passages found in the tales of the 
Chinese Tripitaka. + It is almost superfluous to remind my readers how frequent ~ 
in the Buddhistic texts are stories of merchants, of caravans, and of shipwrecks. 
‘The reason of those analogies is simply that the Buddhistic legend draws, like 
Guptdhya, from a cycle profane and popular. It is likely that, if we possessed 
the rest of the contemporary profane literature, it would exhibit the same 
characteristics. 
























CHAPTER V 
‘THE ORIGINALITY AND INFLUENCE OF GUNADHYA 

It is not Udayana whom Gupidhya has chosen to be the hero of his Brhat- 
kathis He has imagined for that fascinating king a son endowed to a more 
eminent degree with all the qualities which the legend attributed to the father. 
Udayana’s history has become the portico of the vast edifice of the “Great Story” 
of which Pradyota’s story may be considered as the threshdld. But the rest of the 
narrative—I mean of the framework—has been invented by Gupidhya, With 
him, the pale Rastrapala (or Cirana?) who, in the Buddhistic legend. was a monk, 
or the Bodhirajakumira, of whfom it records an act of cruelty,t has become the 
young man, destined by Fate to ascend the throne of the Genii, tie brilliant 
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Naravahabadatta, beloved of women and protected by the Enchanters. In takthg 
round the world that secker after adventures, Gupidhya uses, at his sweet will, the 
epic or the familiar style, and passes from an enchanted to a real world, With the 
career gf the future Cakravartin are associated, on one side, men engaged in the 
pursuits of earthly life, on the other, those mysterious Vidyidharas, whom 
idhya did not invent, but who owe to shim their passing from the popular 
nto classical literature. 

Indian critics have made no mistake on that point, Authors, in no uncertain 
voice, vouch for the fact that the real hero of the Brhatkatht® is Naravihan: 
datta, and the fantastic character of his adventures has impressed popular imagi 
nations very vividly, ‘The terms cirardhd, rismayzrasepirua are those used, in 
preference, to qualify the Brhatkatha.t Later on, when the Aus, as a literary 
genre, has assumed divers forms, the Byhatkatht has always been distinguished 
from subsequent Auv/rés in that it was par eveellence the type of the Cakravartin's 
history. Hemacandra, in his Kavyanugisana, makes the Byhatkathd a special 
section in the general category, Ae/hd, and anxious, no doubt, to group under its 
name the several versions which had been made of it, like the Cashmerian 
Brhatkathasaritsigara—and the early imitations, he takes the term in a general 
sense. "sf Audhd, when it is divided into lambhakas, and when it has a fanciful 
subject matter like the history of Naravahanadatta, efc., takes the namie of 
“Byhatkatha.” 

We must admit that Gunidhya has not drawn only on his own imagination 
for the whole of Naravihanadatta’s story. ‘To conceive the type of the future Cakra- 
vartin, he has had only to make use of what popular belief supplied him. The notion 
of Cakravartin is intermingled with that of the Buddha, The same being, born 
with the thirty-two favourable marks, is destined, if he lives in the world, to become 
a Universal Emperor, if he gives up the world, a Buddha. As there are officially 
seven Buddhas, there are similarly seven Cakravartins, ‘The legend of Gupidhya 
demanded that he became the historian of the seven, and that the story of Nara- 
vahanadatta should be the last section—the only one now extant of his Brhat-katha.§ 
Naravihanadatta is born with the thirty-two marks,||_ his birth has been a joy for 
earth and heaven like the birth of a Buddha. His destiny develops itself under the 
influence of a power which cannot be avoided, which, in each episode of his life, 
in an invistble manner, but according to a hidden plan, makes him ascend, one by 
one, the steps whfch must lead him to the final triumph. He has difficulties to 
surmount, but, in the end, he conquers the seven jewels and supernatural powers, 

+ Be: Paicastavt. (0. ¥. supre p- 17; Hemacandea, Kavyhnugisana cté infra, 

+ Ex. : Kavalayinanda, (cs; v. supra ps 15; Kavyidarga (com. de Jivinanda ad T, 38). etc. 

{ Lambafikisidbhutieth’ naravthanadattidicaritavad Byhatkatht (Kivyinugisana, VII," 
Ed, de la Kiev M., P. 540). 

$ We may note that, for that very reason, other stories of,“ cakrava 
Siryaprabha, bad necesavly to be called Brbatkath’, Hemacandra would have clas 
under the category of "* Brhatkat 
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aifd becomes the Universal Emperor for the duration of a mahiikalpa. It we imag- 
ine, by a radical evkemerism, the story of the Buddha to take place in a world of 
bourgeois adventures, if we replace the conquest of enlightenment by that of the 
magic arts, we have the scheme of the history of a Cakravartin. It is the legend of 
the Buddha, fallen to the level of a romance of adventures, Many avnatrative, 
in accordance with that formula, mus have been written for the amusement of 
merchants and women. Gunidhya would have had little merit, in composing his 
{the Brhatkatha had not been distinguished, first of all, by the style of 
which, unfortunately, we cannot judge now, and also by the wealth of an 
inventive imagination, which knows how to vary the adventures by the art of 
knitting them in a narrative which never allows interest to lag, more especially, 
by the gifts of conceiving types and of depicting characters and passions. 

We have already seen with what skill the complicated adventures of Naravi- 
hanadatta are made to fit in a framework borrowed from the Ramayana, I would 
‘emphasise here traits of greater value, and also more original, The mixture of 
lyrism and realism, of epic and*dourgeois romance, seems to me to characterise 
Gupighya's work, He has purposely chosen as heroes the Vidyidharas, those 

"masters of magic arts’ (men gods), who are more interesting than the gods, as 
says Giva at the beginning of the Author's legend, because they have passions, 
suffer like men, and yet are of ahigher ogder than men. ‘The Vidyadhara is a 














creation of popular imagination, in whom are amalgamated the traits of the” 





antique gandharva, of the yogin and of the arhat, ‘The Brahmanical Pantheon 
has welcomed it. ‘The Ramiyaya and the Mahabhdrata, without speaking of 
the Purtinas, mention the Vidyfdharas, ‘They are associated with the 














Gandhatvas, the Yakgas, the Siddhas, the Cérapas, the Kinnaras, in Giva's 
cortdge, where they figure as musicians and singers, We also find them by the 
side of the Daityas, the Danavas, the Bhiitas, the Pigicas, the Rakgasas.# ‘The 


reason is that the Vidyadhara, like the Gandharva, has a double face. On one 
side, he is amiable, artist, given up to love, a being of light and of justice, 
altogether a Prince Charming and a kind of knight-errant, the refuge of the 
oppressed innocents, such as Jimfitavahana sacrificing himself to save the young 
niga, or Amstagati appearing just in time to draw Naravahanadatta out of the 
well, or the cakravartin restoring Suratamaiijari to her husband. On the other 
hand, licentious, jealous and cruel, he is the ravisher of women, the dangerous 
magician, who roams everywhere in quest of adventures, the demon with whom one 
frightens little girls. Kalingasent, seated one night on her terrace, in the 
moonlight plays with Madanamaijuka who is only a child. She is singing to her 
a popular song “ Come over, Vidyadhara, come and carry away this beautiful little 
one.” + Sheis taken at her word; the wicked Minasavega comes down, seated 
on a ray of the moon, and attempts to carry off the child. ‘This is the origin of 
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all MadaRamaiijuka’s misfortunes, ‘These traits permitted Gupadhya to vary Itis 
gallery of vidyadharas, to make some wicked and traitors like Ipphaka (or Ttyaka), 
Manasavega or Vikacika, the others, generous and faithful, like Amrtagati or 
Candagimha, 

Another element of diversity: the means, by which the magic sciences are 
acquired or one becomes a vidyidhara, is simply to be a magician, One becomes a 
vidyidhara by the grace of predestination like Naravahanadatta, by the virtue of 
asceticism like Siryaprabha or simply and solely by generosity of mind like ‘Tariva- 
loka. But in any case, one must be in possessionof " formulas.” Ltisnot Gunddhya 
alone who says $0, Citraketu, according to the Bhigavata-Purina, obtained the 
sovereignty over the Vidydharas, because he had in his possession a magic prayer 
which had been given to him by Narada* It is ensy enough to see how that idea 
has originated, ‘he yogin, in popular belief, is a being who has become super- 
human, because “ ‘te duors”, ‘This is the case also with the arhat of Buddhism, 
No longer subject to the limitations of matter, great or small at will, visible or 
luminous or obscure, pastmasters of illusion, they are in reality 
“Vidyidharas”, Gupidhya, in (magining—for I find that idea only in the 
Brhatkathi—a nation of Vidyidharas, who inhabit the northern plateaux of the 
Himalaya, who have kings, laws, cities, lawcourts, passions, and wars, who reert 
themselves from their children, on copdition that their parents consent to reveal 
‘to them the magic sciences, and also from other human beings, is only conforming 
himself to the popular belief. He who is in possession of “knowledge” escapes 
from the human world, He is at liberty to go and live in the enchanted city, 
morally little different from our own world, but where everything is made of gold, 
where one lives a whole mahakalpa, where one is free from physical pain and 
where one is master of natural forces. It is a conception of “deliverance”, 
childish and mach realistic, in souls strongly attached to sensible realities, and 
who dream of an earthly paradise. Ido not pretend that they have taken 
seriously the constructions of their fancy, but there is no doubt that they have 
taken keen pleasure in them, 

Another symptom of that state of mind is the adoration of Kuvera, god of 
treasures, and also god of the Lokapalas, who guard the region of the Noith, He 
is intimately associated by Gunddhya with the Vidyidharas, perhaps on account 
of his “habitat” and also, probably, because he is the god from whom one asks 
material favours.#The place of Kuvera, in Hinduism, does not appear as very 
brilliant, but that is no reason why this patron of merchants should have had few 
followers. We find traces of his worship everywhere, in the Magadha, the 
Gandhira, Nepal, and ‘Tibet. Hemacandra attributes twenty-two namest to him. 
‘The scoliast, some more, and the Brhatkathd many more still. In many ways he 
seems to be igentical with Giva, In his city Alaka, he is the chief of the Vidyai- 
dharas ; like Civa, he has his court of Gayas and of Genii of every description. His 
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mbuntain, the Hemaktita, is the holiest of abodes, says Kalidasa, and if is there 
that the poct makes Gakuntali live with the holy man Marica, Here again, Gupi- 
dhyadoes not innovate. He conforms himself to the popular worship. {n Népal, 
Kuvera is identified with Mahakila and he is worshipped there, as a domestic 
deity. Buddhism also knows Kuvera. In the Gandhira we meet an extensive 
worship of Kuvera, among the northegn Buddhists. In the Brhatkathii, he is par 
‘Hence, the Rajardja, the Devadeva. 
Guyidhya tickled the taste of his readers by means of those wonderful tales 
where the marvellous may have been of a lower order, but which were for that very 
reason, all the more appreciated. It is, more especially, by depicting a fantastic 
world that he has attained a lasting fame, though this has done him some harm 
also, ‘The word Brhatkathi came to mean the story of the Vidyidharas. ‘That 
made it easy to include, under that same title, other tales of a similar character, 
It is remarkable that his fame is not based more on his dramatic genius and 
on the types, very huiman, which he has created, ‘The reason may be, that those 
two traits having become classics, have been looked upon as common property. 
‘The type of Udayana, the Hindu Dor Juan, owes its use as a model for dramatic 
authors to Gupidhya, When Hemacandra gives Udayana as an example 
of the second type of heroes—the:tender-hearted and frivolous *—it isn question 
whether he had in his mind the hero of the Ruddhistic legends or the King of the 
Brhatkathd, the friend of the fine arts and of the dance, given to love and pas- 
sionate without any barbarian character, such as copied by Harga in Ratniivali 
and in Priyadargikfi. Udayana, in that respect, has done some harm to Naravii- 
hanadatta, Gunidhya had modelled the second on the first ; artist like his father, 
loving and loved like him, he differs from him only in his good fortune, Unfor- 
tunately, he is too passive; that good fortune is not of his own making, but was due 
to destiny and to his friend. Whereas Udayana had to struggle in order to 
satisfy his passions, Udayana has hardly anything else to do but let himself live. 
‘That character, more colourless, has enjoyed less popularity, inasmuch also as 
he had not at his back the prestige of an antique legend. Yet he is painted under 
accurate colours. Ido not know under what colours Naravahanadatta was painted 
in the heroic part of his life. ‘The, Cashmerian version has reduced that part to what 
is merely indispensable—but, in his youth, he is of a charming ingeniousness ; 
a child innocent, modest, of a weak will, he becomes transformed, little by little, 
under the influence of his too favourable destiny. He waxes. pissionate, violent, 
selfwilled, not altogether bad, but, spoiled by good fortune, he no longer controls 
his selfishness, He is subject to outbursts. of groundless anger (with, Gomukha). 
He lets cruel words of ingratitude escape his lips (towards Madanamanjuka, Vega- 
vati), which does not prevent him from showing himself on several occasions tender- 
hearted and full of tact (with Gandharvadatti, Ajinivati). ‘The shades of that 
character are described with great delicacy, thanks to the dialogue and the mono- 
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logue, &cording to the custom of the Hindu romances. The very human description 
of that artless egotism which develops itself by degree seems to me all the more 
remarkable that Indian literature is. singularly lacking in valuable works of that 
description, In it, the drama is not based on the direct observation of moral life. 
In it,*very seldom do we meet a character which develops itself, under the influ. 
ence of the passions. ‘That of Naravahangdatta was to become transformed again 
in the remaining portion of the Byhatkatha ; Gupddhya had to show: him becoming 
wiser, through his success and the exercise of power. It is under the traits of a 
chief justice, calm and undisturbed, that he appears in the preamble. A cakra- 
vartin, we understand, must display the calm of the wise man ; he enjoys his good 
fortune, but is not able to entertain a new desire. 

However artistic the conception of the principal hero may be, the Brhatkatha 
would lack life, were it not for Gomukha, ‘That personage seems to me to have 
come out entirely {rom Guoadhya’s imagination, ‘That imagination may have been 
assisted by the part legend assigned to Yaugandharayana, the cunning minister 
who assists Udayana in indulging his passions, but we cannot say that Gund: 
dhya has used that part as a model. ‘The creation is altogether original. It is 
strange that posterior writers should not have attempted to turn it to account, 
No doubt, we find some touches, recalling Gomukha, in the vidiigaka and, more es- 
pecially, in the vifa of theatrical pigces, but those conventional parts can, in no 
way, be compared with it, Gomukha’s life is intimately associated with that of 
Naravihanadatta’s, Success results from that association. To be successful, says 
Gomukha, one must have a good anterior karman—but that does not depend upon 
us—aud in addition to it, an active will. In their association, Naravahanadatta 
supplies the first element, Gomukha the second. He is the artful adviser, who 
knows everything, foresees everything, and leads his master to the goal without 
that master having any idea of it. He is devoted, but conscious of his own 
tellectual superiority, he serves his Prince whilst teaching him as if he were a little 
boy. He is endowed with all sorts of talents, of those, at least, which ensure 
success in the world, and he uses them for his master's and his own benefit, 
often, also, merely for the pleasure of doing something and of showing off his 
abilities. Scruples of caste or religion do not stand in his way, and his plan of 
action always begins with a lie. ‘The end justifies the means! Reckless, adven- 
turous, but clever in turning to good account circumstances as they come, he is 
never so lively ayd in such good humour, as when he is ina difficult situation, always 
trusting to his*wits to get out of it. Gomukha, in fact, is intrigue incarnate, 
having, at its service, a profound knowledge of mien, He allows himself every- 
thing, exo@pt going counter to public prejudice ; that is the only mistake which is 
irveparable.* ‘That type might easily be odious; Gomukha is not so, because he 
is full of wit, well-bred and more especially, because all his adventures end in 
benefiting Sympathetic personages—the wicked alone being his dupes. 

Female personages are less interesting. India has never known hogy to vary 
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the* type of the loving woman ; only, Madanamaijuki deserves our dtention. 
She is not a common place lover, that courtesan’s daughter, who is not satisfied to 
belong to Naravahanadatta, but who will kill herself, if she does not become his 
Jawtul spouse. It is praiseworthy pride and not ambition that moves her. Her 
Jove is too great for her not to feel the degradation of being only a concubine. 
‘She wants to change her caste, and fo become worthy of her husband, India, 
indeed, has nover been cruel to the courtesan, Sometimes, even the Buddhistic 
legends, make her play an honourable part. ‘The portrait given of her by the 
theorists of the theatre is rather flattering; among women she is the one who 
has a taste for the fine arts, ‘The customs of the people sanction her existence, 
Wesee the "Ganikis”, taking an official part in festivals ; Kalingasend, accord. 
ing to the Brhatkathi, enjoys free admi Lo the royal palace, and beconies 
the intimate friend of the queen, Padmavati. Yet, a kind of disgrace is always 
attached to her moral character ; she is never supposed to be capable of anything 
else, but of a sensual love; she is considered to be inaccessible to feelings of 
honour and of praiseworthy pride, ‘That severity of public opinion is very marked 
in the single comedy in which a courtesan is the principal actress, the Mrecha- 
Kaiki, She was not, it is true, a courtesan, but being the daughter of one, she 
was} by social custom, condemned to follow the example of her mother. It is 
proof of originality for Gupddhya to have endowed her with noble sentiments, 
with praiseworthy pride and a will to change her caste, ‘To make her the heroine 
of the Brhatkatha, to place her on a peerless throne, is, indeed, a bold attempt ! 
In that glorification of a courtesan, Gunaidhya has found only one imitator, the 
author of the Mrechakatiki. 

If Gupddhya has not been the first to compose a romantic narrative—and we 

have already admitted that he has made use of an anterior Udayanacarita—there 
seems to be no doubt that he has been the first to build up a vast literary edifice 
of that kind, for it is the Brhatkathé which has served to fix the type of the geure 
Aatha. We have seen it already, in connection with the use of the term Zambaka, 
and in the permission given to poets to employ, in the kathi, any language they 
e, If now, we ask the Kavyddarga what must be the subject matter of a katha, 
this is the answer: “Abduction of young girls, fights, separation between lovers, 
dawns whether of the sun of of the moon or of a hero's birth, etc., are proper to 
the kathi as well as to the sargabandha, the difference * between them does not 
lie in all that.” 

Now, the aargabundha adits as oruammenis, descriptions of cities, alte, 
seasons, games, festivals, licentious pleasures, separation of lovers, birth of princes, 
councils and embassies, battles. ‘The hero, in the end, must be “Victorious. 

‘The difference then between the katha and the sargabandha would be, if I 
understand Dandin well, in the fact that the subject matter of the sargabandha is 
generally borrowed from the itihdsa and that, in it, there is question only of the 
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four end¥ of human life. But the Brhatkatha has borrowed nothing from the 
itihasa and it admits of all the other ingredients recommended by Dandin. ‘The 
definition then seems to have been made purposely for it. A peculiarity of the 
Katha, more especially even of the akhyiyika—though Dandin devotes four verses 
to prove that there is no reason to distinguish between the two kinds—is that, as a 
rule, it is the hero who himseif relates his qwn story. Dandin adds, ‘"‘To make, 
known, oneself, one’s own merit is not wrong, provided one relates. only what is 
true 1" What is the mening of that, if it is not an allusion to the Introduction of 
the Brhatkatha ? 

More difficult to explain is the fact that the kathi belongs to the second of 
the great divisions of poetry, the gadyu, that is, foesical prose, But, frst of ally it 
is generally prose mixed up with verses, and there is absolutely no proof that the 
Brhatkatha was written in verses. ‘The legend of Gupaghya, it is true, attributes 
to him a stupendous number of verses. When the legend was put together, it is 
quite possible that versions in verse, more or less similar to the Clokasamgraha, 
may have been more common than the original, On the other hand, the Cambod- 
ian inscription which we have quoted above, has “the gada is sufficient for an 
agreeable ornament," allusion which seems to refer to a Brhatkatha in prose, 
Again, was the Cashmerian Brhatkathasaritsigara itself in verses? I have cme 
across only two passages where a verge of Somadeva is nearly identical with a verse 
of Kgemendra: K.S.S., XXVIU, 112 B.K.M., 188; K.$,8.—XL., 21 cd—22 ab, 
BKM, 14, 842. Yet, one might have borrowed from the other. Besides, 
when two writers abridge the same text, it is not very strange, that from so many 
thousands of verses, they may reproduce two of these unintentionally. As for me, 
I presume that some sections of the Cashmerian compilation were really in verses, 
though not all. ‘The fragments, quoted by Hemacandra, are in prose. If some 
tales, written originally in verses, have been incorporated in the compilation, the 
tales in prose have remained in prose, My opinion is, that it is probable that such 
‘was the case for the first nucleus of the compilation and even for the original work 
itself, Dandin tells us that the kath is in prose and adduces the Brhatkaths, 
by name, as the type of kathi.t I do not see why we should refuse to admit his 
evidence, ‘The treatises of poetry or those of rhetoric, more modern than the 
Kivyidarga, do not furnish us with any further information. ‘They are only a 
repetition of each other. 

It is mostly %he authors of ““kathiis”, in the technical sense of the term, 
who mention by name the Brhatkathd as the Jype of the kathi—Subandhu, 
Bana, ‘Trivgkrama—The campii is a sub-variety of the kathi—Dhanapila, Soma- 
deva-Siiri.t ‘Trivikrama associates the name of Gunddhya with that of Bina. 
By making a pun on gra (cord) and Aaa (arrow) he fina as an imitator of 
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Gwfadhya.1  Dhanapla tells us that the Brhatkatha is the source of Che other 
“‘kathds”.2 Somadeva-Siiri mentions Guyddhya in a list—which is far from 
chronological— between Kanha and Vyasa, after Bhavabhiti and Bhartshari, 
before Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bipa.3 Govardhana associates his name with those 
of Bhavabhitti and Baya, ‘This shows clearly that those authors were aware ‘of the 
«affinities bétween Gunadhya andthe rorgancers,+ as well as between Gunfidhya and 
the dramatic authors, ‘The idea they had of the Brhatkathi was, in reality, that 
of a literary work composed according to rules. I will content myself with setting 
Indian opinion right on only one point: the Brhatkatha has not followed the 
rules, it has inspired them, 

‘To form an exact idea of Gupadhya’s originality, we should also try to find 
out whether, for want of Indian models, he has followed foreign ones. No doubt, 
the Ramayapa on one side, the Buddhistic stories on the other, with all the realism 
these latter exhibited, the relation of travels, which were certainly not lacking in 
India, are sufficient to explain the genesis of the Brhatkatha, Still, Greek 
influence which made itself felt, with great force, at the same period—the fact 
requires no longer any proof—might have counted for something in it, ‘The type 
of Greek romance is the love story framed in fantastic travels, ‘The “* Marvellous 
things from beyond Thulé’” of Antonius Diogenes (1st—2nd. century ), show the 
Arcadian Dinias, who himself narrates his gwn adventures, going towards the 
North, nearly as far as the moon. Lucian, who is understood to have parodied 
Antonius Diogtnes in his ““True History” goes much further than Gunfdhya with 
reference to fantastic inventions, Jt is interesting to find, in his work, the 
description of an army of aerial beings, an army which a reader, familiar with 
the Brhatkathd, would recognize, without hesitation, as "the army of the Vidyidha- 
ras”,6 But in the romance of Antonius Diogdnes the love story plays only a 
secondary part. Dinias is separated—voluntarily—from his Indy friend, Dereyllis, 
and when he has reached the extreme confines of the world, it is enough for him 
to fall asleep, in a temple, after having expressed a wish, He wakes up at 
‘Tyre near his beloved one,? In the Babylonics of Jamblichus (middle of the 11 cen- 
tury) the narration is more coherent, and resembles more the fundamental fable of 
the Byhatkath’. ‘The hero, Rhodanés, persecuted with his wife Sinonis by Garmos, 
King of Babylon, escapes the tyrant and, after a thousand adventures, at last 
triumphs and becomes king in his place, With the Ephésiacs of Xenophon of 


























1 Of. p. 15—" gagvad 
rafijito janah** (1, st. 14) 

2 The allusion of Dhanapila to the“ Ocean of the Byhatkathi" seems to rye, to indicate 
that he i thinking not of the Brbatkatha, but of the Cashmerian Brhatkathisaritsigara, 

3 Of. p.5. 

4 Saptag, (Gd. de le Ka@vya-M.}, 697. 

5 According to Photius, Bibl. 166 

6 Histoire vraie, 1, 13. 

Jinudisa who falls asleep “in the Land of Gold” and wakes up on the 
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Ephesus PII century?) the Greek romance assumes its final torm, The hero, 
Habrocomés and the heroine Antheia, are separated immediately after their 
j mattiage, and up to the end of the story, when they meet again, we have only 
fantastic adventures, the scenes of which are all around the Mediterranean. 

+ ‘Taken’ as a whole, the plan resembles that of the Brhatkathd, Leaving alone 
works which very likely belong to a period, posterior to that of Gupadhya, it 

is certain that between Greck romance and the Brhatkatha there is an external 
family likeness. But as far as the subject matter goes, the Brhatkathi. is purely 

% Indian, though I would not be surprised if Guydidhya had borrowed from Greek 
stories—from which ones, 1 cannot say, as what remains to us of Greek romances 
is very little, compared to what has been lost—the very idea of that kind of liter- 
ature “romance " and the scheme of the story which makes up the plot. On the 
‘other band, we may note that all the Greek romancers were Orientals. We do not 
know what nationality is hidden under the Greco-roman name of Antonius 
Diogénes but Jamblichus is a Syrian, Xenophon, an Ephesian, Apollonius is from 
‘Tyre, Heliodoreus calls himself a Phatnician ; later on, if Achilles Tatios is from 
Alexandria, Chariton is from Aphrodisias in Caria, ‘Those are localitkes from 
which intercourse with India was eas 
“Phe Hellenisation of Southern Asia survived Greek domination, Through 
the Parthian Empire, Greek influence reached India, ‘The rapid development 
of Christian communities towards the East, in Bactrin and ‘Turkestan, from the first 
century of our era, shows clearly that western ideas were in circulation between 
the Mediterranean and the frontiers of India, If we cannot admit the hypothesis 
that the old Greek literature had an influence on India, is it not natural to admit 
that the productions of Eastern Greece have been easily known beyond the Indus, 
and have contributed towards the creation of new literary genres? ‘This, of course, 

r cannot be proved and it must remain only an impression, but one mist confess 














that, outside the special province which occupies us here, it is corroborated by an 
ensemble of general indications. Besides, the eminent part reserved for the Greeks 
in the Brhatkath’, as well as in some tales of the Kandjur, which we have met 
already, deserves attention, ‘he esteem in which the Greek artists are held is a 
Sy date in itself. Tt is that period when Greek art was renovating sculpture and 
architecture in the Gandhira. In the decorative arts also, hellenic taste had 
already prevailed. For some time the Greek bedsteads and ornaments of the table 
were fashionabl@, says Budhasvamin, if not Gupidhya, Is it not interesting that 
to the Greeks alone was attributed the art of building up aerial machines, which 
: would enaple simple mortals to vie with the Vidyadharas? It is under the traits 
of a “fOreigner—and the context allows us to add without hesitation 














7 of a “Greek"—that Bhadra builds one for Udayana. No one seems surprised to pe 
_ see that stranger at Kaugimbi. Vigvabhadra, whose services as an architect are lent Pai 
by Pradyota to Brahmadatta of Benares, is an Indian no doubt, but it is in the 
school of the Greeks, we are told, that he has learned his profession. ‘Sechnical Sia 
ed Boas & 
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tredtises like the “Mechanics” of Heron of Alexandria, which have efijoyed a 
well deserved fame, are witnesses to the skill, theoretical and practical, possessed 
by Greek engineers. It is natural that it should have made an impression and 
‘that the magic powers of the Vidyidharas—concéption strictly Indian—should 
have been associated with Greek science. ‘These indications, which give us a date 
“for the ideas put into execution in the Brhatkathé, make more plausible the 
possibility of a connection between it and Hellenic works. ‘That problem is too 
extensive for our present study. ‘he Brhatkathi is only one of the data and itis 
cnough for us to have drawn attention to it 

‘Phe fame of Gupidhya’s heroes has not remained confined to the limited 
world of scholars. It seems to have taken deep root in the imagination of the 
masses, ‘The hero's niame, Naravithana (-datta), which is found nowhere as far 
as L know, before Gupadhya, has been introduced in the list of the kings of the 
lunar race.? An inscription of Mallideva, at Pijhapuram, in the Godavery Dist- 
rict (Gika 1117), gives the following genealogy, similar, excepting the name of 
emaka and the rank of Naravihana, to the one found in the Brhatkatha : 
Arjuna, Abhimanyu, Pariksit, Janamejaya, Ksemaka, Naravahana, Gatinika, 
Udayana.3 ‘The name of Naravihana has been borne even as far as Cashmere, 
As we are informed by the Rajataramgi It is also the name, but later, (Gaka 
1881 sq.) of a king of Udaypurt in Rajputing, It is more strange still to find it 
borne at a much more ancient date, and at Kaugimbl, by a personage, who was 
discharging the duty of diitaka (charter of Lakgmana, of 158 Gupta (?)=477 A.D. 
Inscription at Palf, near Kaugimbi).5 

Naravihanadatta's story has been adopted by folklore, and it has supplied 
a long narrative to the jaina compilation of edifying tales, called the Kathikoga. 
‘Phat narrative, 6 as the reader will be able to judge, is not a popular story which, 
both Gunadhya and Kathakoga, might have made use of, but it has been borrowed 
directly from the Brhatkatha. It contains the Gandharvadatfalanbhaka, and three 
others, ‘Though the alterations are very great, I do not see how we could doubt 
the fact of borrowing. Only the hero, instead of being called Naravahanadatta, 
beara the name of Dipagikha (quite fitting for a Vidyadhara), son of Vijayavar- 
man, king of Gvetimbika, and of Jay’, he is an incarnation of a holy woman, 
Gandhabhadré, At the time of his conception, the queen saw a flame entering 
her mouth, and when he was born, he bore on his forehead a Tuminous mark, an 
omen of a high destiny.7 He hears that the king of Kantipura, “Vikramasena, 

1 Prosorved in an Arabic versign translated and published by Gavra de Vaux. (J-As., IX© 
5, 386 sq; TL, 152 aq., 420 84.) 

2 Natorally the names of Gatinfka and of Udayana figure there also, but theif being. there 
isnot dao to Gunidhya (ef. Visnu-Pariga, V, 21). 

3 Hp.tnd., 1V, p. 94.—Idem, ives one inscription of Mallapadera (pika 1124), ibid. p. 236 

4 Of Bp. Lind. W. APD. No. 34, 06 é 

3. Be Inds, 1, pp. 364-365. 
* 6 Kethikoga (Tawney). ps 64 sq- 

7 Thins becanse Gandhabhadri had offered acandle tothe Jina. The object ofthe tale is 
to illustrate the merit one acquires by the kind of offering. 2 
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going to Mave a svayamvara in order to marry his daughter Gandharvadatta, “Ne 
goes there, Gandharvadatta, who plays the Iute to perfection, would accept as 
her husband only the man able to surpass her in that accomplishment, ‘The scene of 
the svayamvara is described at length. Gandharvadatta plays herself as in the 
Brhatk&tha; Dipagikha follows, ‘The magic of his music is such that it sends 
the whole audience to sleep. Having won the tournament and wedded Gandhar- 
vadatta, he sets out with her to return to his’country. ‘The rest of the narrative 
tells us how he wins three other wives. ‘The first is Lilivati, daughter of Karka, 
king of Paratigthina, She has been stung by a serpent and she is going to be 
cremated. Dipagikba brings her to life again by means of the charms he has in 
his possession, All will agree that this achievement is particularly fitting for 
Udayana’s son, From there he goes to Ujjayini, rescues Avantini, daughter of 
king Avantivardhana, from the hands of a wizard, who was just on the point of 
immolating her in the exercise of his witchcraft, We have not got the correspond- 
ing episode of the Brhatkathd, but we know that, somewhere in his work, Gupadhya 
related the marriage of Naravahanadatta with the sister of Avantivardhana,* At 
Padmavati, Dipagikha weds the daughter of king Mailca, Kamalati, who has served 
him as a medium to overcome Hanumat, for Dipagikha is a wizard of a very high 
order. ‘There the story ends. We see that it has been curtailed as if it were with 
scissors, from a longer and more important narrative, As far as I can 
ase, it is an abridged imitation of the Yambhaka of Gandharvadatta and of three 
others which followed it, precisely that portion of the Brhatkatha which is lost, 

I do not intend to seek for imitations of the Brhatkatha in the literary works. 
‘Those that have taken Udayana for their hero are famous, I am not aware of any 
which have taken Naravahanadatta, Gomukha, Madanamaiijuki or the other 
original creations of Gunighya. As for the accessory tales, that search would be 
useless, as long as we cannot decide for which tales Gupadhya is really ves: 
ponsible. 

It would be mote interesting to find out what has become of the fanciful kath’ 
in works like the Yagastilaka of Somadeva-Stiri, who, following the example of the 
Brhatkathi, has made its hero reach the dignity of cakravartin, ‘The filiation, 
though remote, is beyond doubt, as also that of the ‘Tilakamanjari of Dhanapala, 
but aesthetic taste was no longer what it had been in Gupidhya’s time. ‘That 
study would find place only in a érauni? d ensemble on classic romance, In this Essay, 
my object has betn merely to trace its origin. I will content myself with pointing 
out that the spirit of the Brhatkath’ has survived jn two works older than the 
receding, gros: the Dagakumiracarita and the Mycchakatiki. Daydin has 
been careff, so that there might be no mistake, to situate his Rajavahana in the 
very period when Naravihanadatta had just ascended the throne of the Vidyaidharas 
and we havealready drawn attention toan episode, which seems to have been 
copied from the Brhatkatha.t Dandin has borrowed from Gunadhya neither the 

+ BAGS., 1, Ole 

cat Supra, p26. 
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subject matter of the tales nor the form. For, between Gupadhya and fim, as far 
aswe can judge by the versions of the Brhatkathd, taste in thetoric had deve- 
loped itself, and it would be difficult to admit that the style in Paigaci, was as 
refined as it has become later on in Sanskrit. But Dandin owes to Gunadhya 
the idea of making his heroes roam over the world, king's sons fallen, for the 
time being, to the level of vagabonds, among a tissue of adventures, where the 
marvellous is for ever associated with details of ordinary life, in a mixed society 
where princes jostle against bandits. No doubt it is not real society that is 
depicted in that work, still the life so depicted is nearer real life than the one 
depicted in the Vaswvadatts or in the Kadambari, It reveals to us much better 
an India, more real, less contemplative, more up and doing, more varied and 
more joyful to be alive, 

‘Phe Mycchakatika calls for the same remarks, ‘The place and the period 
take us back to the times of the heroes of the Byhatkatha, It is Ufjayint under 
the reign of Palaka, the uncle of Naravahanadatta, ‘The adventures—for the 
Myechakatiki is only a tale arranged for the stage—belong to the same family as 
those we find in the Brhatkathi, ‘The type of the courtesan in love who, against 
her own interest, attaches herself to a poor lover is found in the Dagakumaracarita, 
sereral times in the Kathisaritsigara and no doubt somewhere else also. What is 
extraordinary is that the Mycchakatiki should have given Vasantaseni refined 
feelings and should have shown her to us raised from her state in life, to becoi 
without our delicate feelings being shocked, the lawful wite of Cirudatta, ‘This 
and other details reveal to me an imitation of the Brhatkathi. ‘The description 
of the eight courtyards and of the garden of Vasantaseni’s palace, which are of 
1 disproportionate length in the play are nothing else but, detail for detail, the 
description of the eight courtyards of Kalingaseni’s house, description developed 
at great length by Gomukha in the account he gives his master of his first visit 
to the courtesan's house.t 

‘The praises bestowed on the Mrechakatika, the most life-like work of the Indian 
‘Theatre should be bestowed in a great part on the Brhatkathi, Had comedy 
remained in its own sphere the stage would have gained by it, but it has preferred 
to become altogether a nitaki, with Udayana and his companions as heroes. 
Always the influence of the Brhatkatha one might say.—Yes, with regard to the 
hero, but not with regard to the manner of treatment. With Udayana as protago- 
nist, we should have been condemned to reproduce for ever the conventional type of 
the comedy of the harem. It is only what was more artificial’in the Brhatkatha, 
which has continued to bear in Indian literature scholastic fruits. What was 
really life-like has gone back, bit by bit, to the popular tales, but Ms not been 
retained in scholarly literature. 













































igmbbaka of the 
Brhatkathi; the one in which Naravabanadatta and his friends, being reunited, relate severally 
their adventures during their separation (tar. CVIIL gives in the XIV book of the K.S.S.) 
which if beyond doubt more authent! 

1 BXK.G-S., X, 163. Compare the whole of the vcond hal of at IV of the Myechaatht. 








NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


‘Tuts book was already in the press when I came across the “Studies about 
the Kathasaritsigara”” of Mr. Speyer (Amsterdam, J. Maller, January 1908), 
‘The second section of that work, which will prove very valuable, is concerned 
more especially with the verbal criticism of the Kathdsaritsigara and consequently 
is outside the scope of the present Essay. ‘The first section (pages 1-60) is the 
development of a communication made by Mr. Speyer to the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam and was published in 1907 in the Versiagen en Mededeelingen of that 
Academy. I have, in the present work, discussed its conclusions as far as I have 
deemed it necessary. The Studies complete on several points the former work of 
Mr. Speyer, without altering his theory. One will not be surprised if, in com- 
paring the Kathisaritsigara and the Brhatkathamaijari, the study of the same texts 
has led both of us to make the same observations. Yet, if Mr. Speyer has noticed 
the incoherence of the Brhatkathimailjarl, he seems to have ignored that the in- 
coherence of the Kathasaritsigara is as great. I need not insist again on that 
point which I have already fully discussed. My conclusions ate diametrically 
opposed to those of Mr. Speyer. It is for the reader to make a choice between 
hhim and me, But there is one point on which I am very glad to see we are in com: 
plete agreement, It is the impossibility for the Brhatkatha in its Cashmerian form 
to be very ancient. All the indications of modernity pointed out by Mr. Speyer in 
the Kathisaritsigara (pages 48-56) give a new force to those I have pointed out 
myself, No need to add that, once we admit the existence of a Cashmerian 
Brhatkathi, those observations are in favour of my thesis. 


About the Glokasamgeaha of Budhasvamin, Mr. Speyer basing his deductions 
on a note of Mr, Hertel already referted to and on an article published by him 
in the Journal Asiatique (Une Version nouvelle de la Byhatkathé 1908, I. p. 19 
and sq.) formulates some observations (pp. 57-59) which the very text of Budha- 
sviimin refutes at once, I trust that the mere reading of this text will convince Mr. 
Speyer. 1st, that we possess the preamble of the Clokasamgraha and that Budha. 
svaimin has not Gung the reader ix medias Fes, without any preamble, 2nd, that the 
work imitated by'Bhdhasvamin was no more the Brhatkathd told samdsena than 
Somadeva’s original was the Brhatkatha told cistaréva. 8rd, that the division into 
sargas do@ not prevent us from admitting in the Glokasamgraha a large division 
‘nto lambhas no more than the division into taramgas in the Kathisaritsigara is 
irreconcilable with that into lambhakas, 

Lastly I wish to vindicate myself from the reproach of having called (/ournal 
Asiatique 1906, 1. p. 82) the Udayanacatita a "Hors d’ocuvre”., What I eant was 
that it was outside the main story—that of Naravihanadatta—and not that it was 
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not‘found in the Brhatkathd, ‘Those who have read the present book ‘ill have 
seen that I consider it as an essential element. 

In connection with the date of the Brhatkatha, I have taken little notice of 
Mr, Vincent Smith's theory, according to which Hala’s and consequently Gunighya's 
date would be about 60 or 70 A.D. Mr. Speyer refutes it (Studies, pp. 45~48) and 
4s very particular in showing how frggile must be, in the state of our present 
knowledge, any chronological calculation based on the Purinic lists of the 
Andhrabhrtyas. I have thought it was quite sufficient to express my opinion that 
is altogether illusory to attempt to identify the historical Hala and the symbolical 
personage whom tradition has made the protagonist of prikrit poetry and also to 
show that if the names of Sitavahana and Gupidhya are found together, it is 
purely to serve a literary convenience. 

A discussion of Mr. Speyer’s argument in connection with the date of the 
Brhatkath’ can be found in Jarl Charpentier’s Paccekabuddhageschichten (Uppsala, 
1908, pp. 167-171). In the same work there are also (p. 41) several stories on 
Pradyota (Capdapajjoya) and his quarrels with Domuha of Kampilla and Udayana 
the Sauvira, ‘Thefe are interesting resemblances between the tales of the Brhat- 
kath and the jainas stories. In the jainas tales a confusion has been made 
between the two Udayanas (Jarl Charpentier, p.49), The same pedigree is given 
to both—Jarl Charpentier (1 c.) gives also some information about the statue of the , 
Buddha at Kosimbi and he admits (vide more particularly p. 150) to direct filiation 
of the Dagakumiracarita from the Brhatkatha. 
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KOSAMBT OR KAUSAMBI, KING UDAYANA'S CAPITAL 


‘CUE City of Kausiimbi was one of the most celebrated places in ancient India, 
and its name was famous amongst Brahmins as well as Buddhists, It is ien= 
FF _ tioned in the Ramayana, and in this celebrated city the Buddha is said to have 





spent several years of his Buddhahood. Hiouen-Tsang relates that the famous 
statue of the Buddha in red sandal-wood, which was made by King Udayana 
during the life time of the ‘Teacher, still existed under a stone dome in the ancient 
Palace of King Udayana, 

‘The ruins of Kosimbi lie, ‘on the Jumna, about 80 miles above Allahabad, 
‘They consist of an immense fortress formed of earthen ramparts and bastions with 
a circuit of 4 miles and furlongs. In name, size and position, they correspond 
‘most exactly with the ancient Kosimbi; as it is.described by the Chinese pilgrim 
of the VII Century. ‘The position of the 6 gates can be recognized by the deep 
depressions in the lines of ramparts, ‘There are two of the openings on eack of 
the three Iandfaces of the fortress. 

‘The present village Kosam consists of two distinct portions, named Kosam 
Inim and Kosam Khirdj, the former being on the west and the latter on the east 
side of the old fortress, Inside the ramparts, and on the bank of’ the Jumna, 
there are two small’ villages called Garhaw& Bari and Garhawi Chota, Beyond 
Kogam Inim is the large village of Pali and beyond Kosam Khirij, on the bank 
of the Jumna, stands the hamlet of Gop-Sahasi. ‘To the north there is another 
hamlet called Ambi-Kua, because it possesses a large old well. 

At Bard Garhawa have been found two sculptured pillars of a Buddhist railing 
and the pedestal of a statue inscribed with the well-known Buddhist profession of 
Faith, in characters of the VIII or IX Century. ‘Those pillars and the inscribed 
statue Cunningham assigns to the great Vihar in the Palace which contained the 
# famous sandal-wood statue of the Buddh 

At Chota Garhawé has been found a small square 
faces with a repwesentation of stupas. Cunningham assigns it to the stupa which 
contained the hair And rails of the Buddha as that stupa was situated on the very 
site of Chota Garhawi. About midway between the two villages there is a large 
lingam wif@h shows that the worship of Giva must have been firmly established 

2 at Kosimbi, As Hiouen-Tsang mentions the existence of no less than 50 heretical 
(Brahmanicgl) temples, Cunningham is of opinion that this large lingam may 
have belonged to one of those temples. Deora, a great central mass of rains 
covered now by a modern Jain tgmple, seems to be the place where stood the 
ancient temple which once held the famous statue of the Buddha which was the ~ 
‘ = a 
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Nar sculptured on three 
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gregt object of venefation at Kosimbi. It was devoutly believed to hcve been 
made during the life time of the Buddha by a sculptor whom King Udayana was 
permitted to send up to the 7rayastrinsa heaven while ‘the Master was explaining 
the Law to his mother, Maya, 

‘The only other existing relic of Buddhism, inside the Fort, is a large ‘stone 
monolith similar to those of Allahabad and Delhi, excepting that it bears no 
‘ancient inscription, the earliest recdrded dating from the age of the Guptas. 
‘Phere is some evidence that it was standing in that very place when Hiouen-Tsang 
visited Kosambi. 

‘The garden Ghosika was where is now a small village called Gopshasa. 
‘There is at present no trace of a garden but in the neighbouring village of Kosam 
Khirdj or Hisamabad there are many vestiges of ancient occupation and Cunningham 
believes it to have been the site of the monasteries built by Asoka and mentioned 
by Hiouen-Tsang.—(Vol. I of the Archeological Survey of India by Alexander 
Cunningham, C.8.1,) 








APPENDIX 


NEPALA-MAHATMYA 
. 
XXVII-XXX 


(Gunadhya’s Legend) 


The Nepila-Mahatmya is analysed in S. Lévi, Ze Népaz, 1, 201—205. 

On the occasion of king Janamejaya's sacrifice many venerable personages 
are assembled. Markandeya, at Jaimini’s request, gives the audience a description 
of the Holy Places of Nepal. ‘he story of the Bhyigigvara commences from 
v. 7 of the adhydiya XXVII. * 






XXVI 
sfita uviien ‘ 
1, markandeyam usodbhiitah somegvarasamudbhavam 
grutvi tustatamo bhiitva jaiminih paryaprechata 
jaiminir uvica 
2, mirkandeya mahibhaga sidbu’sidhu munigvara : 
8, tvadvaktrimbujanirjétém kath&im amrtariipinim 
pivato nisti me trptib samtosag ca paro ’bhavat 
4, somalidgasamutpattim dagagrivakathagritim 
‘grutvii me paramas toso itag ca munisattama 
5. anydny api ca ligdni somaliigasamani ca 
brahman kathaya me bhfiyab glesmintakavane mune 
6. iti jaiminivakyena prerito munisattamah 
markapdeyo mahabhiigab punar ikhyat kathim gubhim + 
mirkandeya uvica 
7. jaimine’ham pravaksyami bhsiigigvarasamudbhavam 
yasya cravayamitrena sarvapipaih pramucyate 
8. purl kailAsagikhare ninddhituvicitrite 
nandnitjhatanopete niinddrumasamanvite 
9. apsaroganasamkirne siddhavidyidharinvite 
mhdikinisvarnapadmasamihaig t ca vi 























Text edited from the copy brought from Nopal by Mr. 8. Lévi (V. Le Népal, T, 201). As 
the text has only a documentary value I have not thought it worth while to draw attention to all 
the faulty readings of the manuscript: There are not a few, but the text can be rectified so easily 








that we can hardly mention the word " gupsswork " in that connection rs 
+ punarakathtgubhim ms. , 
__i svamapadmi = the celesiat Gaya ‘ 
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kamadhenusamakirge kalpadrumasamanvite 
paksininddena sada grutimanohare 

niindvidhaib givaganai samantit parivestite 
vydightZnanair bidalasyaih gardiilavadanais tathi 
apidair bahupadaig ca hrasvapidais tathaiva ca 
akarpair bahukarnaig ca gokaroaib kharakargakaih 
agvakarnair ustrakarnair gajakaryair mahodaraih, 

kubjair vimanakair dirghair vikajair danturais tathi 
udarisyair mahisyaig ca bajahastais * tathaiva ca 
viina,,..staig ca | hastagiinyais tathaiva ca 
evamwidhair gapais tatra samantit parivirite 
vylghracarmasamisinam gagiikadhavalam givam 
vibhiitibhusitam tryakgam paraminandariipinam 
suprasannamukham drstvi hasantam mitabhasinam 
ekinte giriji devi prayamya cn ketiiijalib 

vinayat paripapraccha kautithalasamanviti 
parvatyuviea 

devadeva mahideva gaghikakrtagekhara 

kathim vicitrion kathaya kasyapy aviditim prabho 
tvattah grutvi: kathdin citrim sakhipam agratab. prabho 
vakgye’ham jagatiin nétha tisim toso bhavigyati 
mirkaydeya uvfica : 

plirvatya vacanam gratva vihasya jagatim patib 
nandikegam samihtiya vacanam cedam abravit 

yavad devyi kathim kurve vicitre mandirottame 

vire sthitv’ nandikega gapin sarvin niviraya 
mahadevavacah grutvi nandikegab givajlaya 
Avibstho bhiitva ganin sarviin virayimisa tatksinat 
tato vicitre bhavane saha devyi mahegvarab, : Z 
gatvii dattva kapijam ca kathiim priha manoharim 
etasmninn antare bhrigi svakiyam bhavanam yayau 
gatva svabhavanam bhrigt cintayitva kgapdrdhatab 
bhpigariipam samisthiya yayau yatra mahegvarah 
kapitacchidramirgena bhyigi tatra vivega hi 
irvatipuratah proktdb kathig cimrtasamnibhah — - 
pratyaham bhrigariinena bhrigl cugriva tih kathab 
svastriyai vijayandmnyai pratyaham t ariih ee 
kathayamisa bhrigi vai mahddevamukhac chrutih . 
ekadi girija devi vicitrdsanasamsthiti 
vijaydidyah sakhih satvib provica smitapirvakam - 




























































* Cofrect bahuhastais ? 


+ vinasyaigea ms. 











m divydim kay: at vai grutim 

Ajalipuiah procur jayadya girijam tada 

paya mahddevi daityadarpanistidani 

. im vacah grutva girijfi haravaktratab 

BT. nirgatim kathayimasa paramanandatas tad 
sakhimadhyat samutthiya vijay griha candikim . 

82, maydpi jiidyate devi katheyam tvatprasidatah 
kathayZimi kathdm uktd viprivadat katham 

83, vijaydivaktratab grutva kathim si haravallabhii 
dubkhitabhiie samutthiya yayau ca harasanmidhay 

34, ativadubkhitim drstva. gamkarah priyavallabhaim 
provaca snehapiirvam hi visanydsi katham priye 

BB. iti gambhuvacab grutva provaca girijd rust 
sphuradosthapujadvandva vepamind mobur muhub 

86, mahideva na jfnimi hrdayan: kutilam tava 
uuktl kath yA bhavatd samgopanaparena ca 

87, madagre jagatiim natha tim veda vijayapi ca 
sakhindm agrato lajii mama jati mahegvara 

88, iti tasyZ vacah grutva provitca qirijam harab 
mi visidam varirohe yavaq dhyinam karomy aham 
mirkandeya avin 

89, iti URLA girijfinitho dadhyau tasmin kgane mune 
dhyfitvé. tu kéiranam jfidtva cAhtiya bhrigivam givab 

40. krodhasamraktanayanah gagipigu sa bhriginam 
vaya kapatapiirvam hi bhrigardpena. cidhama 

41, raho virttd cruti yasmid devydgreca * mayodita 
ato dhvamseti kailisin minugo bhawa sarvathi 

42, gpam suddrupam labdhva bhrigi devin mahegvarit 
daydavat pranipatyaigre vacanam cedam abravit 
bhengy uviiea 

43, ajinatd thay deva caritam vipriyam tava 
ksantavyo me 'parddhas tu devadeva mahegvara 

44, mandasya mama dustasya ciparidhih pade pade 
antareyg mahddevam kab sahetiparah prabhub 
markandeya uvica 

45, iti bhyigivacah grutva mahidevah krpinidhib 
vica bhragin me vikyam na kadipi mri bhavet 

46. prthivydin daksino bhiitva vidyavin dharmikab krti 
nayalakgamiti githah ketvi rasasamanvitih 

47. civalingam hi samsthdpya kgetre paramadurlabhe 
minusyam hi patityajya kailisam punar esyasi : 





















































* An aksara is missing as noted in the ms. 
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iti gamkaravikyante bhyigi paramaduhkhitah 
patitah prthivimadhye sviparddhena jaimine 
putro ’bhiid vignudattasya mathurdyam sutejasah 
jitakarmadikam cisya piti cakre samihitah 
gunddhya iti tanndma prthivydm prathitam tada 
papitha sakald vidya mune vykarayadikih 
sa sarvagistravettibhiid gusadhyo dvijasattamah 
pitary uparate so 'tha gundidhyo gunasamyutah 
yay ujjayanim dhiro madano yatra bhiipatib, 
cliryab garvavarmabhin madanadvaripan 
sa pariksya mahdbuddhim gundidhyam krtipanditam 
kathaydimisa bhipiye garvavarma budhottamah 
yatharthandmi nrpate gunidhyo ’yam dvijottamah 
youyo 'yam bhavato dvarivsttir asmai pradiyatdin 
garvavarmavacah grutva rajiidgu sthapito dvijah 




















dvare madanabhiipasya panditau sarvada sthitau 
mune madanabhiipasya bhiryibhiid atisundart 
bharyd lilivati veda vidya vyfkarapidikih 


rij vydkarapam naiva jindti manipumgava 
ekada grigmasamaye gharmirto madano nrpah 
lilivatisamAyukto jalakridm cakdira hi 
jalafjalipradinena parasparam abhikgpagah 
cikridatur dampati tau sakhibhib parivaritau 

jal Ajaliprapitena khinna lilivati patim 

priha natha parigrnt’ modakam dehi sarvathd 
prastiivasadrgam vikyam abuddhva nrpatis tad’ 
ladiikan * dipaydmasa ndndrasasamanvitin 
etidrgam patim buddhva jfinagiinyam mune tada 
lavati jahAsoccair visanna cibhavat kganit 
uceair hisasamiyuktdm visann”im tadanantaram 
vridito bhiin narapatir madano munipumgava 
ekinte garvavarminam dciryam panditottamam 
gunadhyam ca tathihiiya raja vacanam abravit 























67. 


modakinim sahasram hi dade tasyai ksanirdhatah 
si jahdsa tada rajiti visagnd cibhavat ksapait 
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68, Stato vistido me jato lajji ca mahati punah . 
ko ’rtho modakagabdasya bhaved brahmanasattamau 
iti skandapurdine himavatkhayde nepilamahatmye sapta- 
vimgatitamo ‘dhyayah 





XXVIIL 


mirkandeya uvaca . 


iti tasya vacah grutvd bhiipater dvijasattamau 
Gcatur yuktimad vikyam bhiipatim vikyakovidau 
2. garvavarmagunddhyaviicatuh: 
rajan * lilivati rijii gaudabhiipasya kanyaka 
si vidya vividha veda kivyavydkarapddikih 
8. udakam ma prayaccheti tayoktam nypasattama 
apim vihire bhavati prastivo ndvadhiritab 
4, atas taydvahasitam ndnyad astiha karanam 
evam vacas tayoh grutva madanab priha tau punah 
5, kalena kiyatd viprau jidinam vydkarane mama 
bhaveta vipragirdilAv esa me samcayo mahin 
6, iti tasya vacah grutvd guyAdhyah priiha bhiipatim 
gunddhya uvica 6; 
abdair dvadagabhir bhiipa jiainam vydkarane tava 
aham hi kérayigyfmi nitra kiryd vicirapd 
8. gupddhyavacanam gratva garvavarma budhigranih 
rijinam priha rajendra jhinam vydikaraye tava 
9. vargadvayena sampiirnam karayisydimy aham kila 
iti tasya vacah grutvd bhipatib priha tam punah 
rijovica 
10. yadi vargadvayenaiva jidnam vyikaraye mama 
kirayisyasi viprendra rajyasyirdhamn dadimi te 
markandeya uvica 
11, evam tayor vacah grutva: gunidhyab priha bhiipatim 
gunidhya aviica 
12, yadi vargadvayevaiva jiinam vyikarane tava 
garvavémi kirayati tadi clstram tyajimy aham 
13. tubhyam dattva hi sarvasvam yasyimi gahanam khalu 
sqgnskytasya parityagam yavajjivam karomy aham 
14, ffi tasya vacah gratva carvavarmi dvijottamah 
pratijiiipiirvakam priha gunadhyam gunabhiisitham 
15. yagi varsadvayad arvag jiinam vyakarane drdham 
na gakyate maya kartum narendrasya dvijottama, 
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‘ajjivan ‘paritydgam samskytasya karomy aham_ 
‘sarvasvam bhavate dattva yasyaimi gahanay dhruvam 
iti pratijiiim kytva hi samutthiya geham yayau 
fitriv dridhayimisa kuméram haranandanam 











dhiipair dipaig ca naivedyaih param bhaktim samiigritah 


prasannag ca kumiro ’bhiin nigithe garvavarmaye 
tam vilokya namag cakre gawvavarma dvijottamal 
vinatam tam samilokya provica hardnandanab 
kumara uviien 





varam varaya viprendra prasanno ’sini na samgayah 
kumiraviikyam dkargya garvavarmavadat puna 
garvavarmovaiea 





yadi prasanno ’si deva svalpan vyakaranam (adit 
dehi me madano yena pandito bhavati dhravam 

iti tasya vacab cratva kumiro ’mitavikramab 
kalapikhyam vyAkaranam dadau ketva dvijanmane 
Jediryo ‘pi tad Adiiya pustakam madanam arpam 
piithaydim ‘isa yatnena pandito madano ‘bhavat 
madanasya dydham jildnam desiva vyakarane ta 
guniidhyo raijito bhatva sarvasvam, carvavarmane’ 
dattvi tyaktvi samskrtam en jagiima gahanam khalu 
tatragramam vidhiyiigu gunidhyo ’py atisundaram 
vibhiitibhagito nityam jatijGtasamanvitah 

‘i nityam givandma jajipa hi 

ekadii hy figtame tasya pulastyo munisattamah 
samagato daivayogiin munibhih. parivaritah 

tam figatam abhipreksya pulastyam rsisattamam 
pratyudyayiiy Adarena gunadhyo guyasamyuta 
sane tam samivecya dibhir atho mune 
guvddhyab pijaydim Asa munin api yatavratin 

tato vigrintam dsinam pulastyam munisamyutam 
guydidhyab paripapraccha bhasayiinatakamdharah 
gundidhya uviica 

sarva * kathi me vidita bhavato munisattama 
nistdiras tu katham me syat tad icaksva dayinidhe 
markandeya uvéica 

tasya vacab grutva pulastyo dhitrnandanah 
gupdidhyain punar evaha sarvajfio munisattamah, 
pulastya uvaica 

pigicabhasaya githd navalaksamitah kuru 


tato hi parame pithe nepailikhye manohare 





































* Sarva sie. ms. 
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civaliigam sthipayitva vipra mokgam avpsyasi 
ity uktva svigramam yéito munibhib pariviritah 
pulastyo brahmagab putro jaimine munisattama 
tato gunddhyo gunavin pattraay ddiya ¢ikhinim 












papitha ea svayam ith. gunidiyyo gunisattamab 

thih grutva hi pagavo,gunidhyaracitis tada 
parityajya tasthus tasyiigrame sada 
jajapa bi mune gunidhyo guyinim vara 
hi pagavah sarve grasinvesanatatparab 
vydidho hatvé mrgims tims tu madanasya mahipateh 
dadau hi sfipakirebhyab pecus te ‘pi tadi mane 
nirasay hi palam bhuktva nepah pritha ca picakin 
rijoviica 
kathay guskini mimsini mahyam dattini picakab 
iti tasya vacah grutva procus te piieaki nrpam 
wyddhair dhetini mimsiny asmabhily samskrtiini ca 
cakasya vacab grutva vyidhin Ahiiya parthivah 
jngida hetund kena guskamimsam upibrtam 
iti bhiipavacah grutva vyddhib procur bhayit 
durbali harinih sarve vane jit naregvara 
kiiranam tu na janimo yena te durbalfi mygib 
priha naregvarab 




































bhapavacab grutvi yayur vyaidh vanam tada 
gatva tadicramam ramyan guoddhyam dadrgus tadd 
kgtvi githib pathantam ca jatilam gmagrusamyatam 
withig ca grovatas tathi pagtime ca dadrgus tad 
githdh gratvaitha te tasthus { i 
cakira bhojanam rijé tad n 
siipakiirlimg ca papraccha kopagamraktalocanab 


















katham adya samfnitam bhojanam mimsavarjitam 
ity akaypya narendrasya vacah kopasamanvitam, 
sipaki¥is tadé procur, mune priijjalayo nrpam 
siipakara fieub z 
‘mamsirtham vipinam ye ye vyidha yanti naregvara 
na te hi vinivartante yamalokam gata iva 

‘tistesim vacab grutva raja buddhimatim varab 
garvavarmaciryayato jagiima vipinam tad: 

sa dadarga nrpo dhirtm gunidhyam guyinim varam 
kathayantam kathig cite ninagcaryasamanvitah 
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55, gatkathicravandmodatyaktagrisin pagiims tada 
dadarga durbalin bhiipo medomamsavivarjitin 
56, Atmanag ca ragotpattim jfidtva bhipatisattamah 


vavande gupindm grestham gupadhyam dharmatatparab a 
4 57. gunddhyo’pi tato drsiva garvavarmapam Agatam 
. naniima gurave dhiro dadau bhiipaya cdgigam 
58, cakira vidhivat piijim tayor dvijanarendrayoh 
tato narapatib priha garvavarmamate sthitab 
~ 59. guodidhya yimo nagaram yathipiirvam sthitim kuru 
iti bhiipativikyZnte gunddhyah priha bhipatim 
gupidhya uvica 
60, jAndmi sarvam nepate tavismiti pigadyate 
pigdcabhigaya rijan krti githd manoharih 
61, navalakgamitis tis tvam samsketena likhdpaya 
aham yasydmi nepilam ksetrinim ksetram uttamam 
62. ity uktv prayayau yaini gikhipattrdigi jaimine 
diya tani nrpatib svakiy’im nagarim yayau 
63. tad yayau guoZdhyo ’pi clesmintakavanam mune 
“iti skandapurine himavatkhagde nepilamahdtmye asyivimgatitamo 
‘ahydyab . 






























XxIK 


jaiminir uvica 





1, nepalaksetram dsidya guo: 
kim akiiri mahibhdiga tad deaksva puro mama 
siita uvdca : 

2. iti jaiminivikyinte mirkandeyas tapodhanah 
gunddhyacaritam sarvam jaiminim priha gaunaka 
mirkandeya uvica 

. nepiilaksetram dsidya gunadhyo dvijasattamah 
vigmatyab salile sndtva drsiva pagupatigvaram 

4. ksetrapradaksigam ketva lingam samsthdpya yatnatab 

ruroha tato bhpigi kaildsam parvatottamam 

jaiminir uvdca - 











hie ketam tadvidhim dcaksva lingasamsthapakam vidhim 

z markaudeya uvica my 

- 6. ksetrapradaksivavidhib griiyatim munisattama 
ksetrapradaksinam krtv narab ppaib pramucyate ot 

7-69. Descriptions of the pilgrim’s itinerary (Vide detailed analysis 

* dn S. Lévi, Le Wépal, 1, p. 387-391). * 


iti skandapurine himavatkhande nepilamahatmye dinattingo ‘dhyayab 
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jaiminir uvaica 

bhavaduktaprakdreya krtvi ksetrapradaksivam 
katham samsthdpitam lingam bhyiginad tad bravihi me 
mirkaudeya uvaea 

kgetrapradaksivam ketva guniidhyo gusinim varab 
Aya ca munin sarviin pepAlakgetravasinah 
guhyegvarisamnidhisthdn vacchalapargvasamsthitin 
gamkhamilasthitamg capi kumbhegasamnidhisthitin 
sthitin pagupateh pirgve tadi doligitisthitin 
hanumattirthasamsthimg ca tathi vigigvarasthitin 
candegvarisannidhisthiin vajrisamnidhivasinal 
imggendragikharasthiimg ca visgumatyudbhavasthitin 
Agipiiregvarasth’img cn dolegvaranivasinah, 
bhirabhiitegvarasthimg ca gopalegvarasamsthi 
dindnatirthasthims tipasin vijitendriyain 
tesiim sammatim Adaya vedoktavidhing tathi 
Hingasamsthipakam karma prirebhe homapiirvakam. 
tatab pravavedhe yajfio gundidhyasya mahitmanab 
diyatdim gubyatiny caiva fito hi ninado mabin 
maruttasya yatha yajfio yatha digarather api 
tathaiva yajfio vavrdhe gunddhyasya mahatmanab 
hominte sthipaydim Asa givalingam dvijottama 
kytdfijalipujo bhitva gunidhyo gunindim varab 
proviica tipasin sarvin vinaydinatakamdharab 
gupddhya uvica 

grovantu briihmanih sarve givalingasya tipasih 
kim nfimadheyam vartavyam tat samakhyfitum arhatha 
gundidhyavacanam grutva muniniim agratas tatha 
hirito niima viprargir gunZdhyam pritha dhrmikam 
































guniidhya griiyatim vikyam na tvam’ prikptaminusah 
hetuni kena cic chaptah gambhuna t piirvajanmani 
bhpigi te niima gambhos tvam sarvada dvirapilakah 








mirkandeya uviiea 5 
Pritasya vacah grutva priha vedagira muni 





vedagira uvica 
idan bhagigvaram lidgam vadantu dvapare yuge 
yato bhrigigvard bhidham 








* grbyatim ? 
4 For the declension of gamblin, ef. 3: gambhanh, et 4: gambham. 


+ sparyapisina = spargamayi;-ja = -prabbava, " 
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18. tatah kaliyuge loki: suvarnegvarasamjiitam 
vadigyanti munigresthih sarvakimapradam sada 
mirkandeya uvica 

19. tato gunidhyo guna 








ran *, ,govastrakaficanaih 


—— * brihmapams tosaydm isa gunagresihapurabsaram 





20, tatab papita gaganit puspastit manohard 
devadundubhayo nedur nanstug cipsarogandh 
21, vavau vayub sukhaspargo gandharva lalitam jagub 
munindm pagyatim tatra vrsayanam + manoharam 
22, vimdinam Agatam tatra nfinigcaryasamanvitam 
rudrariipadharaih gresthair ganegvarnir adhigthitam 
2B. tad Agcaryam mahad drsivi sarve sambheintamsinasib 
uttasthur mundyah sarve yogapad dhargasamyutth 
24, avatirya viminat tu tato rudraga 
procur munigandn harsid bhasmarudriksadhirinal, 
25, trigtilam dhirigo gauram jayimukujadharinah 
locanatrayasamyukti divyidamarupiinayab 
+ rudragan’ teu 
26, Dhavanto munayah sarve vedavediiigapiragih 
Aisanesu gamisindh groudhvam vaednayn mama 
27, evam ganavacab grutvé haritab priha tan gayiin 
harita wvitca 
28, rudrarfipadh 
upavigya bhavanto * pi ka 
mirkandeya uvica 
29, upavigya ganih sarve kathib procur manohari, 
rudragani feu 
80. yo devah sarvadevinim devesu 
yena sr§tam jagat sarvam yah piti sakalam jagat 
BL. sammhatya pratibhiitini sa devah paramegvarab 
veda api na jinanti yam rudram upamarthatah 
82, Thante ke gunn vaktum tasya sarvitmano vibhob 
paramatmasvariipena vartate sarvajantusu 
83. nityinandamayah siksit sa devah kevalo vibhuh 
nirguno dehaviin yo ‘pi sarvago na hi gocarab 
84, yasydintam naiva jananti brahma harir api svayam é 
sa devag cinmayab f siksit sarvavyapi mahevarah 
© 85. krpay’ yasya devasya vasavadyah api 
+ sampriptd Iokapalatvam sa devo girijépatib s 
86. gmagine vasatir yasya lalije yasya candramah 
* vaimaike girija yasya sa yad aha grousva tat 


























sarve tejasi bhiskaropamib 
m kurvantu sarvatha 


























+ A gap as noted in the ms, T sie ms. Tele ms. 








37. 

38. 
3d. 
40. 

a. 
42, 

43, 
44, 
45, 

46, 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50, 
51. 
52. 


58. 





mueyate sarvapapebhyo niitra kary viedraya 
helayé kapatendpi gobhay’ manujottamah 
dharayanti ca rudraksam tesim piipam na vidyate 
vibhiitibhagita ye v 
i ye ca te syub kailisavisinal, 
mannamagrahdve ratih 

$ ras * te” syuh kai 
arkadhustirapuspaig ca .....,t thi jalaib 

mim piijayanti manujis te syub kaildsagiminab 
api duskrtakarmipi yukto vi sarvapatakaib, 
liiigasamsthapandd eva mucyate nfitra samgayab 
Hisena { samketenipi minavih 
mannimagrahane yukti mucyante ghorakilbisat 
ayain tu gunavail loke guyadhyo lokapajita, 
yogayukto vedavediigaparagah 
vijayddhirah svidhyayl devapijakab 
vigesato hi madbhakto mannmagrahave ratah 
asya prikkulakam janma ¢rpvanty munayo dhruvam 
ayam kila puri bhrogi nanditulyo maha bala 
maddvirapilako nityam mama ripadharah sada 
‘ekasmin divase devya maya ca rahasi sthitam 
kurvatd hi kathis (atra ndindrasasamanvitih 
tatrinena samisthdya bhpigariipam hi durdhiya 
gatya hi grutih sarvih kathd manmukhanirgatih 
athiis ti kathaydim fsa svapatnyai rasasamyutih 
taj jptva maya gaptab kailisit patito hy ayain 
etasya sarvam caritan taryimind tad 

gapto "sau devadevena tato manusatdim agit 
labdhva viprakule janma guyddbyo gupindm varah 
navalakgamita githih krtva rasasamanvitib 

nepiile parame kyetre devainim api durlabhe 

liggam samsthipayim sa givasyanugraho bhavet 
viminam presitam divyam devadevena gambhuni 
ebi vipga gun’dhya tvam viminddhisthito bhava 
sahaiva yma kaildsam gambhum adya prapacyasi 
irkandeya uvaca . 

eqMm ganavacah crutvi: gunddhyo gunisattamah 
munindm tatra grnvatiim. +++ 

caydamupi uvica 

Adv eva hi samproktam haritena tapasvind 
sevako devadevasya na tyam prikstamanusab 















































































Vil sie ms. TA gap as noted in the ms. 
4 Parisena ms. § genvatincandamupa uvica ms, 
= R 
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“br. \uepale paramaksetre lingam samsthdpitam tvaya, 
Gipdntas tena te jtas tusto ’bhiit pirvatipatih 
58. vimdnavaram frubya ylhi pagyr mahegvaram 
girviide dvijitindm gighram pacya mahegvaram - 
~~ -* mirkaydeya uvica 
* 59, iti grutva muner vikyam gungdhyo dvijasattamin 
Amantryddhiruroha. ‘iminam atisundaram 
60. jayadhvanis tato ja n vadanodgatah 
Papita khit puspavrstir vidyddharakaracyuti 
61, devadundubhayo nedur nanrtug eipsaroganih 
vavau viyuh sukhaspargo gandharva lalitam jaguh 
62, Vimnaspargamatrena guoddhyo guninam varab 
tryakgariipadhiro bhiitva kailisam prayayau tadi 
68, evam te kathito vipra bhrigi¢varasamudbhavah 
. bhrigigvarasamam lingam na bhittam na bhavisyati 
64, bhrigigvaram ye pagyanti nepile ksetrasattame 
tesfim manorathdviptir bhavigyati na samgayah 
65. bhrigigvaram ye pagyanti bhaktiyuktena cetasii 
tegiim dsyati kailasam bhagavim parvatipatih 
66, agjamydim va caturdagydim samkrdngidivase tatha 
+ bhyigigvaram ye drakgyanti te yasyanti parim gatim 
67, sapmisam pratyaham drsiva devam bheigicvaram muda 
vidydvaii jiyate viprah kavinim agrayir bhavet 
68., vandhyapi niyame dysiva gighram garbham avapnuyiit 
bhrgigvarasya sevato daridro dhanam Apnuyat 
69. adyipi bhrigarlipepa bhrigi parvayi parvani 
samayati mune drastum litgam bhrigigvarabhidham 
70, grutviidhyfiyam imam pugyam bhrigigvarasamudbhavam 







































vijo vidym avapnoti varsid arvist na samygayah 


itrena ksatriyo vijayi bhavet 





71. asya gravanay 


mahatim griyam Apnoti narendrindim sudurlabham 
72, grutvadhyayam imam puvyam mahpiitakaniganam 

vaigyo dhanasamrddhah syfin mahddharmam avapnuyat 
78. rutvadhyfiyam imam punyam gitdrah sadgatim apnuyit 

siita uvaea af 
74. iti nepalamahatmyam, markandeyas tapodhanah 





kathayitva dvijatibhyab siyamsamdhyam upisitum 
75. yayau gisyagaiaih sirdham vibhivasur.iviparah 
a anye ‘pi munayah sarve yayuh samdhyam upasitum 
76. imam nepilamahatmyam gubyam atyantadurlabham Fa 











., a gopaniyam prayatnena dharmikdya prakigayet 
. n+ + Titi skandapurine himavatkhande nepafamahatmye tringo 'dhyayah 
& ‘ ap oe} 
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“4 book that is shut is but a block” 
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